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INTRODUCTION 


Visibility, Agency and the 
Consciousness of Women’s 
Actions: To What Extent? 


Manuela Marin and Randi Deguilhem 


Choosing deliberately to remain close to documentary sources in 
order to allow original voices to be heard, this volume questions the 
already shaken myth of the passive Arab Muslim woman who is 
subjected, without recourse, to the dual tyranny and misogyny of 
both her male relatives and her religion. 1 Without aiming to mini¬ 
mise the hardships and institutionalised obstacles to which women 
were subjected not only in the Islamic Mediterranean world 2 but 
also in Europe, 3 the contributions in this book examine indigenous 
sources which reveal the visibility, the agency and the consciousness 
of women’s actions—and their limits—“in the Islamic Mediterranean 
and which show that these women exercised a certain amount of 
economic, legal and intellectual freedom within defined areas in dif¬ 
ferent situations. The type and chronology of the sources used for 
this book’s research range widely from popular cultural production 
such as pre-Islamic and Islamic epics and modern-day proverbs to 
medieval normative Islamic legal sources from al-Andalus to auto¬ 
biographies from present-day Palestine as well as paintings from 
contemporary Iraq, Lebanon, Syria, Palestine and Egypt in order to 
illustrate the various circumstances where women left and leave their 
mark. 

Care has been taken by the authors in this book to examine and 
analyse primary data which is fundamental to the understanding of 
the reality and the plurality of women’s actions in different domains 
of intervention within the public, private and semi-private spheres in 
Islamic Mediterranean societies. In a physical and spatial sense, the 
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relevant spheres of possible intervention vary in relation to the urban 
geography of a particular locale which accordingly reflect upon the 
woman’s possibilities of movement. 4 In a social and theoretical 
sense, the extent of a woman’s activities also depend upon her social 
situation which may overlap various fields of action commensurate 
with the cultural parameters of the given society in which she lives 
and operates. 6 Unsurprisingly, as in other cultures, gradations of 
autonomous behaviour and opportunities for individuality and indi¬ 
viduation of women in the Islamic Mediterranean were often 
directly connected to the socio-economic status of the individual 
woman whose breadth and depth of movement varied according 
to whether she lived in an urban or rural setting and whether she 
belonged to the upper or lower reaches of society, the latter often 
offering more freedom of personal activity to the woman than 
the former. In other words, her freedom of intellectual and 
practical movement was in direct relation to her specific position in 
society. 

* * * 

The primary sources examined here have been written in Arabic 
and most come from an Arab Islamic cultural context. Such sources 
imply an Islamic religious component which is naturally more 
evident in texts produced by jurists or religious thinkers and which is 
only present as an undercurrent in literary works and in other artis¬ 
tic creations such as paintings (cf. contribution by S. Naef). It is 
important, therefore, to underline that in choosing the label, “Arab”, 
for the sources under examination in this volume, the intention is to 
emphasise the fact that Islam, as a religion, is only one of the factors 
determining the cultural production of the societies under study. 

Although authorship of most of the sources studied here, whether 
individual or collective, is predominantly male and represents a 
specific discourse, it may be surprising to realise how extensively 
women’s lives arc represented in the work under examination. 
Despite the fact that other recent studies concentrate more on 
women’s own voices which can be heard more directly and more 
frequently in the modern and contemporary periods as women 
expressed themselves through the written word 6 than in medieval or 
early Islamic times where women’s voices, although present, must be 
searched for within the context of less personal institutionalised 
sources/ this situation does not mean that everything written by 
women should automatically or necessarily be taken as a “better 
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. f source than those written by men. Understanding and 
•^mretinff different representations is the task of the historian who 
^t deal with fragmentary evidence dispersed throughout different 
Ss of sources which are mediated by the particular interests of 

h researcher Moreover, since documents and other material 
obiects issued from any one society inevitably reflect inner values 
which inherendy are only comprehensible from the interior of that 
society studying those objects as the reflection ol empirical informa¬ 
tion may very well result in flawed and even erroneous judgements. 
Finally in the past as in the present, no kind of documentary mate¬ 
rial may serve as a historical source if isolated from others and, if 
any lesson may be drawn from this book, it is the unavoidable com¬ 
plementarity of the sources. 

Although this is a book about women, the volume does not strive 
to be a study exclusively focused on gender which would risk setting 
aside the woman and her actions as constructed objects of study held 
apart from the mainstream of society or, in the words of Gerard 
Noiriel, in “opposition to the masculine sphere of activities”. This 
risk holds just as true, of course, for the study of women living in the 
Islamic Mediterranean as it does for those residing in Europe, Africa 
or elsewhere in the world. The present study seeks, instead, to 
analyse women’s activities and pursuits—as well as their limits — 
within a wider historical context and to integrate their actions within 
a more general reference of male female relationships in the differ¬ 
ent societies of the Islamic Mediterranean. In this regard, the iden¬ 
tity of any one specific woman, like that of a man, is multiple and 
develops according to numerous criteria determined by her personal 
relations and her networks which connect her with other individuals 
inhabiting her social, religious, cultural, political and economic 
environment. 

* * * 

The increased number of publicadons on the history of the Muslim 
woman bears witness to the awareness of the crucial interest of this 
subject for a better understanding of past and present Islamic socie¬ 
ties. To this already significant production, much of it published 
within the last twenty years, this volume concentrates on the doc¬ 
umentary materials which allow the researcher to write the femi¬ 
nine” from the viewpoint of primary sources. This brings up several 
questions, in particular, the methodology 7 used to exploit the given 
source, the real or imagined reflection of society through that source 
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and the critical issue of positionality which all researchers face in one 
way or another when dealing with the complex problem of recon¬ 
structing elements of any specific society which inevitably provoke 
personal reactions and opinions. A careful consideration and judi¬ 
cious analysis of the source under question is an essential part of any 
research; it is a preliminary and basic step. But, as particularly con¬ 
cerns the history of women in Islamic societies, this kind of analysis 
has not yet received enough attention or, rather, it has been tradi¬ 
tionally oriented to specific areas such as religious and literary texts. 9 
Other less-exploited sources are now being studied in order to fill 
the gaps in our knowledge. For example, the fairly recent general 
revival of Islamic legal studies has brought about a renewal of inter¬ 
est in juridical texts and tribunal records which has led to a critical 
appreciation of their contents as a source for the history of women. 10 

The present book, while also using juridical and religious norma¬ 
tive sources, puts a strong emphasis upon the study of lesser-utilised 
sources such as epic poems, proverbs and paintings. It presents a 
diversified range of documentary evidence for the study of Islamic 
Mediterranean women and examines the aims, potential values and 
limits of those sources. But this could not be done, however, without 
some self-imposed restrictions. Spatial boundaries in this book there¬ 
fore strongly emphasise the Western side of this wide geographical 
entity since in other similar undertakings, the Western Mediterra¬ 
nean lands are usually not very well represented, but as this volume 
shows, they have a rich written and oral tradition from which only a 
sample has been studied here. 

The texts analysed in this book show that women’s history in the 
Islamic Mediterranean lands does not suffer from a lack of sources 
and that there are some questions which go beyond the particular 
conditions of a given period: definition of public or private space 
and women s access to the former, contrast and tension between 
social and religious norms and practices, social change especially 
within the modernisation context, public images and private beha¬ 
viour, the fashioning of individuality against socially accepted rules, 
the state s intervention in private matters and other issues are just a 
few of the points raised by the contributions in this volume. One of 
the conclusions drawn from the book’s content is that while Islam, as 
a religion, played a fundamental role in society, a woman’s life was 
just as affected by her economic position and other elements which 
constituted her individual identity. 

* * * 
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Essays in this volume have been organised thematically for the 
purpose of accentuating the different types of sources available to 
researchers studying women in the Islamic Mediterranean. 

Poetry, popular expression and autobiography constitute the first 
section of this book which opens with contributions by Remke Kruk 
and Teresa Garulo, the first of whom turns her attention to tradi¬ 
tional Arab storytelling while the second author delves into classical 
Arabic poetry. Even though the source material may seem dissimilar 
for these two studies, they have in fact much in common. Audience 
reception of storytelling and poetry as well as the patronage networks 
for the two genres are essential components for the very existence of 
both types of artistic expression. In other words, both storytelling and 
poetry—in the sense that much of the latter was not only a form of 
written expression but was also transmitted orally—depended highly 
upon the population’s reaction to the work. Both Kruk and Garulo 
treat their material with original approaches: Kruk presents the epic 
stories of the various siras as a sort of romantic fiction which mirrors 
social trends—very much like contemporary soap operas. She guides 
the reader into both men and women’s emotions in the midst of 
polygamous marriages which play an all-important role in the stories. 
The complications, dangers and blessings arising from polygamous 
marriages are displayed for the benefit of listeners whose daily life 
had no connection with the fantastic adventures of the heroes in 
these tales. In many ways, these stories reflect the male dream of 
seducing and controlling a variety of women, all of them subject to 
their master and husband, but they also portray an ideal of woman¬ 
hood, i.e. the faithful and forbearing wife who finally triumphs over 
her more independent and rebellious rivals. 

Garulo’s source material likewise deals with ideal descriptions of 
women which, she concludes, cannot be accepted as real portraits 
but which yield a reflection of prevalent social attitudes and of per¬ 
sonal reactions to them. Her analysis of classical Arabic poetry leads 
her to assert that these kinds of poems attest to the progressive dis¬ 
appearance of free women from the public scene and the difficulties 
which poets experienced in giving voice to their love for this kind of 
woman. According to Garulo, evolution of love poetry from pre- 
Islamic times to the Abbasid period shows how the effacement of the 
individual female presence in classical poetry was the result of social 
changes within Arab society and how this process, in turn, devel¬ 
oped into a depersonalisation of women in poems written in the 
Abbasid period. She maintains that, at this time, a free woman, as 
compared with a slave girl, could not appear in public, even in a 
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poem, without risking that her honour be stained. Yet, this evolution 
of social mores in the Abbasid period did not preclude women from 
taking an active part in social life as other texts show. 

1’his section continues with Nadia Lachiri’s study of cultural ste¬ 
reotypes of women which find expression in the form of Andalusi 
proverbs. Lachiri presents two collections of Andalusi popular 
sayings from the Late Middle Ages which feature different categories 
of women: slaves, free women, girls, married women, old women 
and prostitutes. Not surprisingly, many of the views expressed in 
these proverbs agree with the evidence found in higher literary 
works but, as popular expression of certain societal realities, they 
also show that there existed a possibility for mobility from one cate¬ 
gory to another. The proverbs also provide surprising insight into 
the difficulties of married life, the sexual awareness of young girls 
and the problems of spinsterhood. 

Ihis section closes with a fascinating study by Susanne Enderwitz 
of fifteen autobiographical works written both by Palestinian women 
and men born during the first half of the 20th century. Historical 
and social conditions permeate the image of the self and the selling 
process as rendered by their authors in their works whose main aim 
is to reconstruct the Palestinian collective identity. 11 This explains 
why many of these autobiographical authors are not professional 
waters of fiction and why their works may be described as more 
documentary than literary. In their effort to recover the Palestinian 
collective memory, these autobiographies sometimes approach oral 
history and even ethnographical accounts; this is precisely what gives 
them an added value as sources for women’s history. Highly perso¬ 
nal accounts written by authors of different backgrounds, these texts 
also have a historical dimension. Since they present life stories of 
women from the late 19th century up to the 1970s, these Palestinian 
autobiographies closely reflect developments in family and social life 
affecting women during this period. Among other subjects which the 
authors discuss, these works show how religious affiliation to Chris¬ 
tianity or Islam has played a much lesser role in this history than is 
generally supposed. 

As a counterpart to the first section in this book which analyses 
popular images of women, whether canonised within proverbs, epics 
or classical poetry, or individualised via the autobiographical techni¬ 
que, the second part of the volume turns to juridical sources which 
not unexpectedly also reveal women’s visibility, agency and con¬ 
sciousness of action or, rather, the limitations of them through the 
prism of normative parameters. 
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‘ Xhus Camilla Adang examines the al-Muhalla bi-l-Athdr by Ibn 
JBazm, the well-known Andalusi polygraph. As testimonial to the 
/minions of a single author and one who belonged to a minority 
school of law, the Zahiri, a madhhab which did not function in ah 
Andalus as an operable school of law, the source material studied by 
Adang may be described as theoretical. This source, namely, Ibn 
Horn’s personal interpretation of the Quran and the Prophetic Tra¬ 
ditions is, nonetheless, highly related to the actual lives of women 
because their access to public spaces was conditioned by religious 
demands as much as by social customs. Since Ibn Hazm harshly cri¬ 
ticised those who interpreted Quranic injunctions in a restrictive 
way, he disapproved of those who considered it inappropriate that 
women attend, for example, public prayers in the mosque, defending 
women’s rights to do so. But, since Ibn Hazm suffered so many per¬ 
sonal and political setbacks in his life, it is difficult to ascertain the 
extent to which his opinion mirrored or differed from those of his 
contemporaries; it is likewise problematic to label Ibn Hazm as a 
sort of proto-feminist. 

Continuing the study of normative texts as a source for research¬ 
ing the boundaries of women’s movement, a study supplemented by 
the analysis of model marriage contracts from the 10th and 11 th 
centuries, Cristina de la Puente investigates a section of the doctrinal 
compendia of Malikl law, the predominant school of Islamic law in 
al-Andalus and North Africa. In this contribution, de la Puente is 
especially concerned with legal developments surrounding the limita¬ 
tions of women’s capacity to act as expounded in the Muwatta ’ of 
Malik b. Anas and other Malikl works. That the husband was legally 
allowed to forbid his wife to leave the house was one of the main 
hindrances for women to exercise rights otherwise offered to them 
by the same law such as carrying out business transactions. The 
practical case concerning whether the married woman was allowed 
to go to the public bath is also examined in this study. The case is 
important since it reflects the ambivalent position of Malikl jurists 
towards the free circulation of women outside their homes and it 
shows to what extent their opinions reflect social restraints that were 
modelled into legal opinions. To a large degree, this study shows 
that social status determined and conditioned women’s activities 
more than religion. 

Amalia Zomeno presents a second kind of legal source, the Anda- 
hisi notarial models, the watha’iq works. One of the principal interests 

these documents for “writing the feminine” lies in the fact that 
ey represent the means by which the general principles of law 
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were translated into specific legal procedures. This allows the con¬ 
temporary researcher to understand the daily work carried out 
within the legal apparatus and its effects on the individual lives of 
men and women. Through these documents, Zomeno examines the 
possibilities for divorce offered to a woman in al-Andalus who was 
abandoned by her husband. If properly advised by the notary and 
able to find witnesses in relation to her plight, the woman could 
have applied for a legal procedure which would have declared them 
divorced and thus able to remarry. Usually only considered for its 
theoretical nature, the notarial models show the interest for this kind 
of source as a means of knowing the practical application of legal 
norms and, more to the point, about knowledge of how these norms 
affected individual women. 

Anthologies, chronicles and biographical dictionaries comprise the 
sources which are studied in the third section of this volume. 

Nadia Maria El-Cheikh shows that adab (belles-lettres) works, 
when textually analysed beyond their repetitive and idealistic char¬ 
acter, can indeed be used as a fruitful source of information for 
researching women’s visibility and agency. 12 With this objective in 
mind, El-Cheikh examines al-Tanokhl’s Nishwar and his Faraj , adab 
works written in the Abbasid period (4th/10th century) which depict 
social uses in Baghdad that are closely related to the developments 
attested by poetry. Moral standards (especially for free women), 
family and marital relationships, household scenes, women’s level of 
education and participation in political and economic life are sub¬ 
jects illustrated by al-Tanukhi’s work. In her textual analysis of lit¬ 
erary anecdotes in which women appear, El-Cheikh concludes that 
the stereotype of the secluded, docile, male-dominated woman does 
not stand up to evidence found in these particular texts in which 
women are represented as individuals coming from a great variety of 
social backgrounds and who have different life styles. Perhaps one of 
the most interesting conclusions drawn by El-Cheikh is that al- 
Tanakh! documents a tendency in 10th century Abbasid wealthy 
urban households towards a succession of monogamous marriages 
instead of polygamous ones, a tendency also noted, by the way, in 
turn of the 17th century Damascus. 13 Sources of a literary character, 
such as the ones studied by El-Cheikh, clearly show the distance 
between official morality and social reality through which a space 
was created for the manoeuvring of the individual. 

Turning to the biographical dictionary genre, 14 Maria Luisa Avila 
directed her attention to the entire corpus of Andalusi biographical 
dictionaries in which a small number of women’s biographies are 
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p tained Within the framework of a controversial question, that of 
supposedly more emancipated status of the Andalusi woman as 
ft nared to her North African and Middle East counterpart, a view 
f ^hich Avila does not share, the biographical evidence offered by 
f T cse sources points towards the enormous difference, with some 
xceptions between men and women in the areas of education and 
; ^cipation in cultural activities. 10 The analysis of these biographies 
of women scholars shows how limited their possibilities were of being 
integrated into the field of official culture, hindered as they were by 
their gender (women’s access to education in medieval and modern 
Europe was, of course, equally restricted). Yet, even in the male- 
dominated world of officially-sanctioned knowledge, some women’s 
names and lives were deemed worthy enough to appear in the bio¬ 
graphical record for the transmission of science. b 

Out of the huge legacy of historical chronicles written in Arabic, 
Maria Jesus Viguera Molins analyses several Andalusi and medieval 
North African texts. As with chronicles written in other periods of 
Islamic Mediterranean history, women seldom appear in these 
chronicles and, when they are present, it is in relation to men, the 
usual actors in public life and holders of political power. Writers of 
chronicles did, nonetheless, mention the fact that, in exceptional cir¬ 


cumstances, women belonging to ruling families played an important 
role. When this happened, and when the chronicle recorded it, the 
presence of women in public affairs is almost always criticised and 
men who allowed this situation to occur are accused of weakness. It 
seems absolutely vital, in the historical chronicles, that political 
Women are portrayed as a threat to men and to the established 
. order. Even the woman’s stereotyped weapons of submission and 
intrigue are shown as harmful to society. However, Viguera Molins 
ends her contribution by warning against insisting upon the perma¬ 
nence of these cliches in contemporary research. 

Source material which transmits religious, social and artistic 
unages of women in the Islamic Mediterranean compose the final 
section in this book. 

■ From the standpoint that religion permeated life in premodern 
| societies in many profound ways and Islam was no exception, 
I Manbel Fierro poses the question of women as prophets in Islam 
Msfhrough the examination of exegetical sources (tafsir) and a case 
& stody from al-Andalus. Although of a theoretical nature, the discus- 
|: «on in Islamic medieval literature about the existence of women 
i lwophets created a heated controversy that was connected directly 
||polemics about saints’ miracles and thereby with the Prophet 
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Muhammad’s miracles. It can be said, then, that the whole question 
of women’s prophethood was discussed as a side effect of a more 
general problem, but Fierro points out the striking fact that, in al- 
Andalus, the polemic was about the specific case of Mary, mother of 
Jesus. As a possible explanation for this, Fierro suggests that the 
influx into the Islamic community of new converts from Christianity 
at the very time of the controversy may have influenced the generi 
appreciation of a figure such as Mary, thus showing how theolo¬ 
gians’ discussions may reflect social as well as intellectual develop- 
merits. 

Female sainthood has left a historical written record in Arabic 
hagiographical texts, but Mariette van Beek, through her field work 
in Morocco, realises that Arabic hagiographers hardly ever wrote 
about certain saints who are nevertheless remembered by oral tradi¬ 
tion; this case is all the more frequent when the saint is a woman. 
Van Beek analyses traditions about I .alia ‘Awish, a woman saint 
from Marrakech, with the intention of exploring the mystical sym¬ 
bolism in the stories and in the rituals that take place at the sanc¬ 
tuary of this woman. This is done within the framework of the 
history of Muslim mysticism, something quite infrequently done in 
anthropological research. 

The feminine may also be recorded through artistic creation other 
than the written word. Thus, Silvia Naefs paper on Arab con¬ 
temporary art and its image of women brings the volume to an end. 
She shows the changing value of the depiction of the female from 
the 1930s to the end of the 20th century. While questioning the 
value of a painting as a “historical” document, Naef is able to 
demonstrate how the symbolic use of female images closely follows 
other intellectual and political pursuits. Representations of women in 
contemporary Arab art, furthermore, inform us about the role in 
which society prefers to see its women in spite of the existence of an 
“official” discourse on women’s emancipation. 


Writing the Feminine thus contributes to the new trend of scholarship 
about and by women which studies them within their society from 
the angle of inner sources, analysing primary material from the 
regions under study in order to understand the evolution of women’s 
roles within those societies from the interior. In tracing the produc¬ 
tion and transformation of different sources which reflect women’s 
societal activities within shifting contexts of reception, the essays 


plicitly and explicitly participate in on-going discussions about the 
Utics of individuation and the selving process and women’s 
empts to control portions of their lives as subjects of their own 

stiny .' 7 


iotes 

1 This volume, which has largely developed out of two seminar series 
f held in Madrid (Spain) and in Mulhouse (France), focuses almost 

exclusively on the Muslim Arab woman. Studies which take into 
account the roles played by Christian, Jewish and other non-Muslim 
women in the Mediterranean societies within the dar al-isldm would 
have certainly given another dimension to the present work (the excel¬ 
lent study presented at the Mulhouse seminar by Bernard Heyberger 
g on the Christian mystic Hindiyya ‘Ajami is forthcoming in Amira Son- 
bol’s collective volume on women in the Middle East, Syracuse Uni¬ 
versity Press). 

2 For example: Paris, 1989; Walther, 1995; Marin, 2000. 

3 Amt, 1993; Duby and Perrot, 1991; Perrot, 1998. 

4 See, for instance, N. Hanna (1991) who has studied different para¬ 
meters and aspects of intermediate use of space in 17th and 18th 
century homes in Cairo where, for example, the courtyard and roof 
area have both private and semi-private uses. She has studied this use 

v of space in Cairo in relation to Aleppo and other cities in the Arab 
y world. 

| 5 Pinto, 1998. 

6 Prime examples are found in Badran and Cooke (1990) as well as 
references mentioned in the bibliography (non-exhaustive). 

|> 7 Such as within waqf documents which, although formulaic, contain 
personal elements of the founder’s wishes—both male and female—in 
a gender-blind manner. Thus, women’s consciousness and agency are 
given voice through the institution of waqf from the early Islamic cen¬ 
turies to the present day: Fay, 1997; Deguilhem, in press. 

Noiriel (1997) where he comments that such an approach for the study 
of women’s history would invariably slant the understanding of the 
place of women within society as a whole. 

As so aptly discussed over twenty years ago in Keddie, 1979. 

^ or instance, Fay (1997) and the various relevant articles published 
ft ^ Sonbol (1996 and ibid., in press) and the work edited by H. 
v Bod man and N. Tohidi (1998). 

^ Joseph, 1999, pp. ix-x, and the articles by Jean Said Makdisi, Suad 
; Joseph, Maysoon Melek and the anonymous author, Scheherazade, in 
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part one of Suad Joseph’s book which study “Intimate Selving as a 
Practice of Biography and Autobiography in Arab Families” (pp. 21- 
105). For recent work on autobiography as a literary genre in Middle 
Eastern Arab countries: Badran and Cooke, 1990; Philipp, 1993; 
Booth, 2001. 

12 In the way of al-Qattan (1994) for the study of women and ibid (1996) 
for dhimmis. 

13 Establet and Pascual, 1994, 50-57. Meriwether (1999, 122-132) who 
discusses the bibliography on polygynous marriages in various parts of 
the Ottoman Empire. 

14 Cf. Roded, 1994. 

15 Marin, 2000 for a comprehensive study of women in al-Andalus. 

16 Kahf, 2000. 

17 Joseph, 1999; Touraine and Khosrokhavar, 2000. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Click of Needles: Polygamy as an 
Issue in Arabic Popular Epic 


Remkc Kruk 


In her autobiographical The Harem Within: Tales of a Moroccan Child¬ 
hood} Fatima Mernissi describes her grandfather’s polygamous 
household, a household in which nine wives and concubines had to 
live together and where the special position of the first wife, her 
grandfather’s paternal cousin, had to be accepted by all. Not that 
they always did so without grumbling; the first wife herself also did 
not seem as happily secure in the situation as might be supposed. 
Mernissi’s account brings out the various aspects of life in a poly¬ 
gamous situation: the jealousy and competition, the insecurity, but 
also the occasional solidarity and mutual support that the women 
might find among one other. 

Mernissi’s observations, sometimes put in the words of her grand¬ 
mother, Yasmina, show, not unexpectedly, considerable ambivalence 
towards polygamy as an institution. This is in no way surprising, 
given the fact that these observations were placed within the context 
of a new and more enlightened social order that was about to arrive. 
Yet, it makes one curious to see whether and how such sentiments 
were explicidy expressed in more conventional contexts. Traditional 
Arabic literature is such a context. 

The literary material selected for examination in the present study 
is the type of romantic fiction that formed part of traditional Arab 
storytelling handed down by professional storytellers. The material 
was, at the same time, also widely circulated in handwritten and, 
later, in printed copies in which linguistic standards were not of 
paramount concern. This material includes the stories of A Thousand 
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and One Nights as well as many others, among them the vast popular 
siras with their endless intrigues and adventures, the soap operas of 
premodern days. 

Love intrigue is a major topic in this kind of literature with poly¬ 
gamy implicitly present. After all, story development in epic narra¬ 
tives, especially in long narratives featuring a central hero, would be 
greatly hampered if the hero were allowed to get romantically 
involved with just one female, his leading heroine. Within the 
Islamic cultural sphere, this is made easier by the official Islamic 
attitude towards polygamy or, rather, polygyny: the hero can get 
involved with any number of women without losing his virtuous 
image. 

In popular fiction, this may result in quite idyllic pictures of poly¬ 
gamous married life such as in the A Thousand and One Nights story of 
Qamar al-Zaman and Budur: Hayat al-Nufus who, as the third 
party, could have posed problems, but instead becomes Budur’s co¬ 
wife and the three live happily together. Elsewhere, too, positive 
images are projected. In the huge Sirat al-amtra Dhat al-Himma (or 
Sirat al-mujahidin ), the various wives of the main hero, £ Abd 
al-Wahhab, all of them redoubtable warrior women, work closely 
together during raids into enemy territory, showing considerable 
solidarity and also concern for one another’s safety. 2 

But the picture is not always so idyllic. In the Sirat Sayf ibn Dhi 
Tazan , the rivalry between Sayfs wives sometimes becomes very 
serious. Death threats are uttered and irritation about her husband’s 
(albeit legal) relations with other women incites his wife Munyat al- 
Nufus to pick up her baby and leave, warning Sayf that he will have 
to work hard to win her back. 4 

The Sirat al-amvra Dhat al-Himma, referred to above as reflecting a 
positive view, also demonstrates the other side of the matter. In one 
episode, Ibrahim, one of the sons of the hero, c Abd al-Wahhab, is 
captured by the enemy. ‘Abd al-Wahhab reports this to his wife 
‘Ulwa, the mother of the boy, who is returning from a foray (like 
him, she is a respected warrior who usually goes on joint expeditions 
with their son). ‘Ulwa weeps and says to her husband that of course 
the loss of their son does not affect him because he has still many 
sons left. She, however, only has Ibrahim and her loss is unbearable. 
If he does nothing to rescue Ibrahim, she will call in the help of all 
the Arab tribes. Shocked, he tries to console her, saying that emo¬ 
tions do not work that way: why does she have to suppose that love 
for one person must necessarily be at the cost of love for another? 5 

Could the essential disadvantage of woman versus man have been 


highlighted better? For t» the / e is no wa Y whi< , h a wo , man ma Y have 
& - of a man regarding the production of chil- 


the biological resources 


dren and, thus, for spre^ dln S out ° ne s emotional risks; ‘Ulwa is very 
much aware of this. Y< <*> her underestimation of fatherly involve¬ 
ment may cause her to be !°° har f ° n busband and this ma Y 
result in an unnecessary" a " d P a,nful nft ' This fact was clearl y recog¬ 
nised, since this is a topo^i that tu c ms U P repeatedly within the context 
of Arabic popular epic. ll \ Sirat Hamza al Bahlawan, the marriage 
of Hamza and his belovN ed Mihrdukar actually breaks up over their 
inability to share each ^ *e death of their son, an 

event which brings out Mlhrdubar s lat(nt feelings of unhappiness 
over her husband’s inte reSt m other women and the sons whom he 

. , r ^ • ^sion of marriages, 

had fathered in a success 5 

The views expressed he ^ must ^ been ^ common within 
polygamous relationship' 5 ' lblS J L l a11 the , more interesting since these 
narrative cycles were ir ^ tended for male audiences in coffeehouses 
and in other public gatl/ 6 ™^ P laces althou g h denigrating remarks in 

“high” literary texts qu allf Y tbem as matenal for women and chi1 ' 
dren. Thus, the attentk ,n P md to the complications of polygamous 

relationships offer a gUi/^ of male vlCwson thc matter ’ vicws that 
are sometimes conside* rabl y more sensitlve lhan onc m ight be 
inclined to expect. 

It may seem ludicro US j° a ^ so much importance to views 
expressed in romantic and highly-stereotyped fiction. Clearly, the 
adventures of the heroU 8 «f popular storytelling bear 
little connection to the da ^ bfe °f the av f ra S e ^tener, no more 
than do the soap opera 5 ° f toda Y' Nonetheless, the very popularity 
of the material reveals som ethmg about the predilections and pre¬ 
occupations of the aud ^ence/readersh.p Current issues of concern 
are quite frequently intr^ duced and flighted in popular narrative. 
The medium of modenE soa P s ,. 18 nowada y s even consciously used 
as a means of manipula* 1 ^ P' lbll< °P lni o" and attitudes - 

Against this backgroiT 1 ' 1 - th ‘ s work analyse the way in which 
polygamy is dealt with > n Arabl< P°P ular e P lc - The available mate¬ 
rial is vast, thus the folk >T § examination will be restricted to just a 

few trends discernable i'\ the /' ra< Anlar and Sira J S Vf 'bn Dhi Tazan. 
This is done on the bi ^is of Lyon s surveys of those cycles. The 
focus will then turn tc' the Slrat ^ amza ^-Bahlawan, which is, as 
earlier findings have sh^ wn ’, reason abJy explicit in its views on the 
role of women 7 The so ' newhat hazardous question of the value that 
this material may have 1°/ tbe study of present day social trends and 
attitudes will also be brU fl Y ^cussed. 


4 


5 
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‘Antar 

‘Antar, the legendary pre-Islamic Arab hero, has always been the 
archetype of manly virtue. The ‘Antar of popular narrative 
undoubtedly has little in common with the historic ‘Antar, the pre- 
Islamic poet about whom very little is known. However, fiction and 
fact concerning ‘Antar have become completely amalgamated in the 
popular imagination. 

In Arab tradition, the name of ‘Antar is automatically linked with 
that of his beloved ‘Abla. This is also true in Sirat ‘Antar where ‘Abla 
is the woman who, after many vicissitudes, becomes ‘Antar’s wife. In 
the narrative, ‘Antar is depicted foremost as the bedouin knight and 
hero of many battles with enemy bedouins as well as with all sorts of 
foes in strange and foreign parts. This notwithstanding, the strand of 
‘Antar’s relationship with ‘Abla is so important throughout the epic 
that it is also possible to characterise the figure of ‘Antar through the 
perspective of his relationships with various women. Time and 
again, he becomes involved with girls and women who cross his 
path. It is not even beyond him to quench his desire by raping a girl 
which he would justify due to his long sexual abstinence as a result 
of a quarrel with ‘Abla or because of alcohol intoxication. 8 In several 
cases, the involvement leads to marriage or, at least, to a marriage of 
sorts. The marriage between ‘Antar and ‘Abla remains childless, but 
a vast number of children from other relationships are born to 
‘Antar. With one exception, all of them are sons, usually born 
without their father’s knowledge after a brief liaison with their 
mothers. These sons simply turn up when they are grown warriors. 

This, of course, is not at all an uncommon pattern in this type of 
literature, but it may be of interest to examine how the women con¬ 
cerned put up with the situation. ‘Abla, for instance, does not like it 
at all and sometimes becomes quite bitter. ‘Antar is certainly aware 
of this and he tries to escape her wrath by keeping his romantic 
affairs and even marriages a secret from her. This pattern repeats 
itself in subsequent marriages. For example, ‘Antar tries to hide his 
marriage to the warrior princess, Ghamra, 9 from ‘Abla and, when he 
later becomes involved with a woman named Sarwa whom he also 
marries, 0 he tries to keep both Ghamra and ‘Abla in the dark about 
this liaison. Discussions about such matters take place from time to 
time between ‘Antar and ‘Abla, for instance, on the occasion of yet 
another child of ‘Antar’s turning up and having to be provided for. 
Such episodes illustrate ‘Antar’s macho attitudes toward honour: as 
he says to ‘Abla, it is a man’s duty to “cover up his faults”. 11 


‘Abla does not shun a quarrel with ‘Antar: “You have afflicted me 
with numbers of fellow wives. When the women of the tribe meet 
me , they laugh at me.” 12 Haughtily, ‘Abla tells other women that 
she may well send ‘Antar to herd camels, should the fancy take her. 
In order to make up for her loss of face, she urges ‘Antar to kiss her 
feet in the presence of the other women which causes him to walk 
off. In another case, 13 ‘Abla vilifies ‘Antar for having married three 
daughters of important men and for having become too proud to 
herd camels. He counters this attack by saying that she is the only 
one whom he really ever wanted, but that he cannot send away 
these women who have all born him brave sons. 


Sayf 

As mentioned before, Sayf ibn Dhi Yazan, hero of the sura bearing 
his name, was another multi-marrying hero of popular epic. His 
many affairs with women are varied, with the story’s approach to 
the emotions involved on both sides not lacking in psychological 
subtlety. Without treating all the details of his many affairs, suffice it 
to mention that the issue causes frequent protests among his women 
which become more or less violent according to the character of the 
woman concerned. The hotheaded Fama threatens to kill her 
rivals, 14 Munyat al-Nufus leaves him and his first beloved, Shama, 
tries to put up with the situation. Sayf and Shama’s son, Damar, bit¬ 
terly reproaches his father for his philandering which greatly hurts 
his mother 15 and even takes up the sword against his father. 

However, as compared with ‘Antar, Sayfs attitude towards 
women is less dominating. The women that he is involved with often 
play leading roles and he frequently depends on them to rescue him 
from trouble. Although this attitude is evident in his various rela¬ 
tionships, it does not prevent Sayf from steering clear of new invol¬ 
vement. 

Hamza 16 

Sirat Hamza al-Bahlawdn is of a different nature from the preceding 
narratives. Unlike ‘Antar’s liaisons, all of Hamza s affairs with 
women are sanctioned by marriage. Noteworthy in this narrative 
cycle is the fact that, in all the hero’s relationships with women, it is 
the woman who takes the first step in the affair and, often, it is the 
women who propose marriage. As already mentioned, this epic is 
sometimes quite explicit in its views on the role of women. A good 
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example may be found in the discussion between Hamza and his 
son, al-Yunant, about the behaviour considered appropriate for ah 
Yunani’s wife, Turban, after she killed her arch-enemy. Hamza had 
a serious talk with her: 17 now that she has attained her goal, she 
ought to give up fighting “for we do not like it said that we seek help 
from our women nor is there any need to do so for we are all 
knights and warriors and perfecdy able to defend ourselves”. Turban 
promises to accede to his request. Hamza also tells his son that, from 
now on, he should no longer allow his wife to go out into batde. She 
should stay in the women’s quarters just like other women. “I obey 
your command,” says al-Yunani, “but I do not want to go against 
her wishes by doing one of the things you ask. For she is a noble 
lady, prudent, well-bred, intrepid and wise. Women like her do not 
have a master, but are their own mistress (layumlaku balyamliku).” 

A comment about the dating of Sirat Hamza should be made here, 
as it is relevant to the possible use of these texts as sources for social 
history. The composition of the Arabic Hamza is usually placed in 
Mamluk Cairo, but much is still unclear about the existence of dif¬ 
ferent versions. It is also obvious that the storytellers were in the 
habit of “updating” their material. In the printed editions, which 
apparendy are all based on the same manuscript, the impression of a 
girl on the hero’s mind is described as being “photographic” (jutugh- 
raji). Extensive study of the manuscripts is needed to discover the 
importance of this influence. Such study will also shed light on the 
presence of certain Christian elements in the story such as the quo¬ 
tation of Genesis 1:2, which describes marriage in terms of “holy 
matrimony and they became one flesh; what God has joined, let 
no man put asunder.” 18 The present state of research only allows 
one to say that the text, as found in the printed versions, dates back 
at its earliest to the 19th century. 

* * * 

Even more than the epics discussed above, Sirat Hamza reflects what 
so often happens in love affairs. Women, as well as men, may start 
out full of idealism about true love, but their ideals soon tend to 
become frayed. Men are unable to resist the attractions of other 
women and women turn out to be less immune to loneliness and 
jealousy than they had expected to be. 

All these things come to the fore in Hamza : polygamy and, more 
generally speaking, the promiscuity of men is often brought into 
focus in this epic. The theme is so prominent in Hamza that this 


heroic cycle might be characterised as an epic of true love which 
ends with the happy reunion of a couple that had become estranged 
on account of the less than flawless moral behaviour of one of the 
partners. 

There are different attitudes towards polygamy in this story as 
clearly seen in the behaviour of two of the leading ladies. Both are 
married to Hamza. One of them, Asmabari, is a female jinn who 
forces Hamza into marriage and who does not bother to hide her 
jealousy of his other wives. In trying to get what she wants, Asma¬ 
bari does not hesitate in her scheming nor in her nagging of Hamza. 
The second lady is Hamza’s beloved Mihrdukar who is loving, 
patient and forbearing and who wins him exclusively for herself in 
the end (with the obvious blessing of the story’s author). 

The central theme of the epic—the confirmation of Arab versus 
Persian power—is expressed in the trials of love between Hamza, 
the Arab prince and Mihrdukar, the daughter of the fire-worship¬ 
ping Persian king, Khusrau (Kisra) Anushirwan. Their love starts 
when Hamza visits the court of Anushirwan in Teheran (sic). Mihr¬ 
dukar, famed for her beauty and not yet fourteen (a familiar theme) 
writes Hamza a letter expressing her interest in meeting him. 
When, not long after, he sees her at her window, 20 he is irretrievably 
lost to her charms. After having won a number of dangerous con¬ 
tests in order to prove his martial prowess, Hamza asks Khusrau for 
Mihrdukar’s hand (at her instigation). The king had agreed to grant 
Hamza any requests that he may desire and, thus, cannot refuse, but 
a jealous vizier urges Khusrau to send Hamza away on a series of 
dangerous quests in the hope that he may be killed. Mihrdukar, 
whilst hating her father, has no choice but to stay home, writing 
letters, waiting and worrying not only about her lover’s safety but 
also about the temptations that may come his way. 

Thus, a long period of waiting begins for the lovers while their 
wedding is postponed again and again because of intervening events. 
Mihrdukar’s lot, however, is considerably harder than that of 
Hamza since time and again he runs into beautiful princesses eager 
to marry him, a temptation that he cannot always resist. He had 
even foreseen such a development and discussed it in his correspon¬ 
dence with Mihrdukar. Upon reading one of her letters, 21 he realises 
that “the feelings of women are more subtle than those of men, their 
hearts more inclined to keep and cherish their love, their minds 
more inclined to truthfulness; God has created them so that if they 
have decided to be true, they can do so better than any man . After 
some thought, he answers her, confirming his love and complaining 
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about her father’s efforts to prevent their marriage, saying that it is 
her love and endurance that gives him strength to endure all those 
hardships. Hamza promises Mihrdukar that even if he takes another 
wife, she will always come first. Meanwhile, the two cannot meet 
before it is clear that her father will actually allow their wedding to 
take place. 

Hamza’s cautious reply turns out to be appropriate. Not long 
afterwards, he becomes involved with the beautiful and sophisticated 
daughter of the Greek king, Astun, whom he visits in the course of 
his expedition to Constantinople. 22 Her name is Zahrban. She falls 
in love with Hamza, but he hesitates because of Mihrdukar. His 
inseparable companion, the wily ‘Umar, encourages him, saying that 
this will help him to forget Mihrdukar. Hamza’s love for the Persian 
princess is not much appreciated by his Arab companions. That will 
never happen, says Hamza, but he agrees to receive Zahrban. 
Zahrban is cautious because she knows that, unlike the Greeks, the 
Arabs do not approve of women “running after the men they 
love”. ‘ Hamza says that he has realised that she is in love with him 
and he would respond to her love were it not for Mihrdukar. 
Zahrban, however, says that she has no objection to marrying him 
even if she takes second place to Mihrdukar because she knows that 
he will always treat her well and “being a servant to you will be like 
being a mistress with somebody else”. Hamza then asks Zahrban’s 
father for her hand, confessing to him that he had never thought it 
possible that he would fall in love because his heart was bound to 
Mihrdukar. 21 

The marriage takes place and, in due time, Zahrban will become 
the mother of Hamza’s son, ‘Umar al-Yunam, whose respectful 
treatment of his valiant and independent wife, Turban, will, in due 
course, bear witness to the traces of his Greek upbringing (sec 
above). 

Yet, Hamza cannot be unequivocally happy with Zahrban even 
though he loves her. Thoughts of Mihrdukar and her grief upon 
hearing about his marriage with Zahrban keep troubling him, even 
though he tries to suppress them: ‘Jealousy will have her in his grip 
no matter how excellent and praiseworthy her ways. For the heart 
has its own claims in these matters.” 26 

Soon afterwards, Hamza and his band must continue their 
exploits whereupon he decides to send Zahrban, who is devastated, 
back to her people. 27 She makes him promise not to forget her, 
which he readily promises. It will be a long time before they meet 
again. When, many years later, Zahrban and her father bring his 


grown-up son to him, 28 the sight of Zahrban brings tears to Hamza’s 
eyes and his old love for her makes him rush over to talk with her. 
Zahrban tells Hamza how she has raised their son and how she has 
kept track of his exploits during all those years of separation. Hamza 
then takes Zahrban over to meet his other wife Mihrdukar and fes¬ 
tivities are organised for the guests. No further role is played by 
Zahrban in the sequel of the story. 

But even before Zahrban is sent away, another woman enters the 
scene. This is Maryam, a princess who saves the lives of the Arabs 
when they are trapped by her father Qaysar (Caesar) in a bathhouse 
which is intended to collapse. Maryam has seen Hamza and has 
fallen in love with him. After she had helped the Arabs escape from 
the death trap, Hamza kills her father. 30 Maryam expects Hamza’s 
visit in her palace, but when Hamza does not appear, she goes to see 
him, beautifully dressed with her head covered by a veil of black silk. 
She confesses her love to ‘Umar, Hamza’s companion, and promises 
him money if he can persuade Hamza to marry her. ‘Umar consents 
and talks to Hamza, referring, among other things, to the sacrifices 
that Maryam had made for their sake. Hamza is reluctant to 
become involved with yet another girl: “I cannot go and marry a 
woman in every town I enter for, with the passing of days, I will end 
up with a large number of wives.” 31 Nevertheless, ‘Umar secs no 
objection. Finally, Hamza gives in and Maryam is allowed to entei^ 
Hamza promises to marry her, saying that he owes his life to her. 
But he must make something clear to her first: he is engaged to 
Mihrdukar, on whose account he must suffer many hardships and 
she will always come first with him. There is also his wife Zahrban 
who is the second woman in his life. Maryam will thus be third. 
Does that not worry her? Hamza goes on to say, however, that these 
things happened before Maryam appeared on the scene. Jealousy, 
Maryam answers, is totally alien to her; she just wants Hamza to 
marry her because nobody else is worthy of her. He can consider 
her his servant in every respect. Christians, Maryam says, do only 
marry once and, for that reason, cannot easily accept sharing their 
spouses. But, Maryam knows that it is different with Arabs and she 
is quite prepared to adapt to their customs, all the more so since, as 
a Christian woman, she has been taught to obey her husband. 
Maryam then leaves, after having received Hamza’s promise that the 
wedding will soon take place which, however, is delayed because of 
‘Umar. Soon after the wedding, Hamza has to depart, leaving 
Maryam behind to reign as her father’s successor. 

It is not long before Hamza falls in love again. This time, it is 
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Salwa, the beautiful sister of a horseman who has come to serve 
him. Salwa is quite a spirited girl: she even manages to capture 
‘Umar who has sneaked into her house although ‘Umar quickly frees 
himself again and carries her off in a sack. Hamza agrees to marry 
Salwa, but she stipulates that she will only be married in Mada’in at 
the same time that he marries Mihrdukar. Until then, she will just 
be his companion. He agrees, promising Salwa that she will be 
allowed to accompany him and to join him in battles as she is quite 
accomplished in the use of arms. 

Hamza tosses sleeplessly about in his bed, worrying about his long 
separation from Mihrdukar and about his marriages to Zahrban and 
Maryam, girls to whom he feels very much attracted. 34 God may 
have had a hidden purpose in letting him marry these women, 
which he thinks will be a valid excuse in the eyes of his beloved. 
And then there is Salwa who accompanies him, cheering him up 
and consoling him so unlike Mihrdukar who just frets and yearns 
for her beloved! 35 Hamza and Mihrdukar, separated by a long dis¬ 
tance, both recite a poem about their separation. 

When her father starts to make plans to marry her to the trea¬ 
cherous Zubin, Mihrdukar decides to flee. She arrives in Hamza’s 
camp just in time to nurse him back to health after he has been 
severely wounded. 36 She is so overcome by her immense love for 
him that she faints and is put to bed by Hamza who regards her, 
lying there with compassion. Seeing the havoc that love has wrought 
upon Mihrdukar, Hamza would gladly marry her forthwith to put 
an end to her suffering. 37 But, the time has not yet come. Their 
trials are not at an end. Hamza is fated to spend three more years 
away from Mihrdukar and yet another marriage will take place 
before he finally marries her. 

This next marriage is one into which Hamza enters unwillingly. 
The woman involved is not human but, rather, a female jinn who 
has fallen in love with him. Her name is Asmabarl (derived from the 
Persian, Asma Peri, the Fairy Asma). She offers to marry Hamza 
and he declares himself willing to do so in Mecca, together with 
MihrdukarU Asmabarl, however, does not want to wait and, finally, 
Hamza has to give in because he depends on her to escape from the 
mountain Qaf, the land of the jinn where the adventure which led to 
their meeting had brought him. He makes it a condition that she 
will send him home after fifteen days. 39 The miraculous visit of his 
fnend, ‘Umar, offers him an opportunity to send a letter of apoloev 
to Mihrdukar. 40 F 

Of course, Asmabarl does not keep her promise. She keeps him 


with her month after month until Hamza is so fed up that he 
departs on foot even though he knows that it will take him years to 
get home. 41 Asmabarl keeps pestering him along the way, urging 
him to return to her and the daughter who has been bom to them 
in the meantime. Thus, Hamza stays away a long time and Mihrdu¬ 
kar is convinced that Asmabarl will never allow him to return to her. 

Finally, Hamza returns, after having won a victory over the Per¬ 
sians. His wedding to Mihrdukar and Salwa is prepared. Mihrdukar 
is very optimistic. She wants “to bury the past” 4 " and looks forward 
to a life of happiness even though she will have to manage without 
the support of her female relatives. She does not worry about 
Hamza’s other women, being sure that “even if Hamza took a thou¬ 
sand wives, he would not prefer any one of them to her”. 

Salwa, however, has her doubts. She resents the presence of 
Mihrdukar 44 and is afraid that Hamza will visit her only from time 
to time while he will never pass a night without visiting Mihrdukar. 
Salwa decides that she will demand to be sent home if Hamza does 
pay more attention to Mihrdukar than to her. The wedding night 
brings undiluted bliss for both women 45 and, afterwards, Salwa tries 
her utmost “to divide the amir equally between them”. She does not 
succeed and her fears turn out to be well-founded. Hamza is totally 
wrapped up in his love for Mihrdukar and visits Salwa only once a 
week. Even though she is pregnant, she insists on going back to her 
father. Hamza consents, although he sheds tears on their parting. 
Later on, he visits her in Mecca 47 and spends the night with her. 
This will be their last meeting for, not long after, Salwa—still preg¬ 
nant—is abducted 48 and forced to accept the marriage proposal of 
another man. She says that the wedding has to be postponed until 
after the birth of her baby. When her son is born, she puts him out 
to sea in a chest after forty days (by that time, he already looks like a 
three year old), praying to God to let him live and bring him back to 
his father. Then, she kills her suitor and herself. 

Mihrdukar’s outlook on marriage remains positive. When her 
cousin, Turban, is considering marrying Hamza s son, al-Yunanl, 
Mihrdukar extols the virtues of Arab husbands. Thanks to their reli¬ 
gion (i.e. monotheism, not yet Islam), they treat their women with 
respect and protect them against harm unlike the Persians who may 
treat them with respect but may also treat them as complete stran¬ 
gers, easily replacing them with others. 

Some time later, Mihrdukar gives birth to a son. 50 Hamza, who is 
delighted, accords her the honour of naming the boy. 

Then, Asmabarl, the jinn wife, turns up again,' literally dropping 
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out of the sky. She wants him to come back to her for a couple of 
days so that she may have her share of him just like his other wives. 
He tries to excuse himself, but to no avail: Asmabari takes him home 
with her, promising to let him go after seven days. Of course, she 
keeps extending this period week after week, giving various excuses 
such as that their daughter, Quraysha, is eager to keep him with her 
somewhat longer/ 2 Hamza is miserable since he is sure that the 
Arabs are in trouble and need him. His daughter finds him weeping 
and asks whether his tears are because her mother is away for the 
day. Upon hearing the real reason, Quraysha decides to oppose her 
mother and take Hamza to a place from where he can easily reach 
his own country. Then, she goes home to confront her mother who 
is furious. “If you cannot bear to part from him,” says Quraysha, 

you can go and live with him as one wife among his other wives.” 

I cannot bear to see him with others,” answers her mother. “How 
can I agree to be with Mihrdukar while he loves her better than 
me?” She threatens to go and fetch Hamza back. Quraysha, who, as 
opposed to her mother, is the epitome of virtuous womanhood, 
insists that she will always take Hamza back to where he belongs. 
Asmabari sees that it is no use trying to convince her daughter and, 
for the moment, gives up. 53 

Meanwhile, Hamza finds himself in strange lands where he soon 
has the opportunity to take symbolic revenge on Asmabari. He 
encounters a man who is pursued by a female jinn who wants to 
marry him and, this time, showing his supremacy over a jinmya ,, 
Hamza kills her. Subsequendy, he becomes involved with another 
girl, ° Law‘a al-Qulub, whom he marries after he has helped her 
father subdue rebellious tribes. Law‘a had fallen in love with 
Hamza simply on account of his reputation and had her own por¬ 
trait displayed everywhere in the land in the hope that Hamza 
would see it and come to her. When there is talk of marriage 
between them, Hamza promises to wed her and take her away to his 
people where she will be “the wife of their amir ”. No mention is 
made at all of the other women in Hamza’s life. 

Law‘a conceives a son. Soon afterwards, together with her female 
servant, Fanus, with whom Hamza’s companion, ‘Umar, has fallen 
in love, Law‘a is abducted by enemies. Hamza is very upset, all the 
more so when he hears that, back home, his wife Mihrdukar, his 
daughter-in-law, 1l urban, and their sons have been abducted by the 
Persians (they will later be rescued by ‘Umar). 57 

Asmabari now re-enters the scene in a new role, namely, as the 
accidental rescuer of Hamza’s wives. Asmabari just happened to fly 


by, followed by her daughter Quraysha (who is keeping a close eye 
on Asmabari in case she tries to abduct Hamza again), when Law‘a 
and Fanus were abducted in a ship. When she saw them crying, she 
swooped down and picked them up, only to find herself face-to-face 
with yet another rival wife/ 8 Asmabari becomes incensed. A con¬ 
versation between mother and daughter follows in which Quraysha 
again voices traditional views on the attitude of wives: 

Turning towards her daughter, Asmabari says: “What do you 
think of your father, you who chide me? He marries wherever he 
goes, stays with his women for months [and] fights wars on their 
account whilst he only stays with me unwillingly, forced by trickery. 
I have a good mind to kill these two girls and kill all his women so 
that he has no other wife left but me! My father [Quraysha answers] 
is free to do as he wants and you cannot force him against his will. I 
will not let you lay a hand on this girl who is my aunt (i.e. step¬ 
mother), the wife of my father. To kill her would make my father 
very angry. Go away and leave her and her companion alone!” x 
Quraysha takes the two girls to a place from where they can go back 
to their own country and then joins her mother to return home with 
her. 

Of course, it is not only Hamza who undertakes multiple marry¬ 
ing; the same can be said of many of the heroes. One of his pala¬ 
dins, for instance, finds himself in a situation where he is coveted by 
the three daughters of three enemy (Turkmen) kings. Each daughter 
plans to get the paladin for herself but, in the end, he marries all 
three of them. 60 No misgivings on their part are reported; the same 
is seen in the various marriages of Rustam, one of Hamza’s sons. 

Clearly, the pattern is that multiple marriages or love affairs are 
only presented as problematic when a significant leading lady is 
involved. The love affair between Hamza and Mihrdukar is so 
important that side affairs cannot be ignored. Something similar can 
be observed in the case of Hamza’s (Greek) son, al-Yunanl, and his 
wife, Turban. Theirs is a moving love affair and al-Yunanl shows 
her the utmost respect. The story also involves his harbouring 
doubts about giving in to his feelings for other women as in the 
case of Hudla, leader of a Kurdish tribe, who wants to marry him, 
after having nursed him for six months after he was wounded. 1 
Turban, he fears, will be painfully vexed and this stops al-Yunanl 
from showing his attraction to Hudla by any word or gesture. 
Hudla, who has great perspicacity, knows exactly what is the matter 
with him and secretly grieves that another woman has preceded her. 
She hopes that time will be on her side and will eventually make her 
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the first of his wives. Hudla and al-Yunanl are very close and feel 
comfortable in each other’s company. Finally, he gives in and 
marries Hudla. After a few days, however, he declares that this has 
to end: worry about his people incites him to depart. 

Mihrdukar’s idealistic outlook on marriage to the much-marrying 
Hamza gradually becomes frayed. Their relationship is not as 
untroubled as it used to be; Hamza even bitterly remarks that he 
might as well send her back to her father 63 so that her troubles may 
be over. Mihrdukar hides her shock and manages to keep smiling, 
expressing her conviction that “he would rather see the world a 
wasteland, the earth an empty desert and ‘the spirit of God hovering 
over the waters’ (Genesis 1:2) than to see her far away from him”. 
She ends the painful conversation and leaves the room, wondering 
whether Hamza, after all, is really all that much different from other 
men who start to dislike their wives after prolonged marriage, espe¬ 
cially if they do not bear sons. 

As time proceeds, her sadness deepens. When Hamza is seriously 
wounded, Mihrdukar never leaves his side even though his other 
wives come daily to visit him. 64 It is in her nature to remain loving 
and faithful and never to complain about the comfort and luxury 
that she has given up for Hamza’s sake in order to lead the hard life 
of an Arab wife. She has to bear with occasional coldness and indif¬ 
ference on his part as well as with the fact that “every time he sees a 
beautiful girl, he feels attracted to her and seeks to marry her. He 
does this without paying attention to her feelings or heeding her 
fondness and love although he, as a powerful amir of manly virtue, 
courage and good manners ought never to look at another woman 
but her or feel inclined to another than her so that he would prop¬ 
erly value her love.” 65 Yet, Mihrdukar knows that Arabs have a dif¬ 
ferent outlook on these matters and do not consider polygamy 
incompatible with manly virtue. Also, God had intended Hamza to 
have many sons who could support and help him. When Hamza 
took other wives and begat other sons, she always used to keep in 
mind “that she had with him the unique tie which a girl expects in 
her life, hoping afterwards to live in peace and happiness, safely 
embedded in the support of a companion who shared her hardships, 
pleasures and misery and took part in her joys and grief”. Thus, she 
managed to keep herself going and whenever Hamza married a new 
girl, Mihrdukar used to tell herself that circumstances had forced 
him to do so. She tries to be happy with the kind of love that 
Hamza is able to give her and to convince herself that his occasional 
harsh words to her are only spoken in anger. 66 


CLICK OF NEEDLES 

Some time later, Hamza, wounded in battle, is again taken away 
by the indefatigable Asmabari 67 to the Mountain Qaf where she 
takes care of his medical treatment. Quraysha, their daughter, is also 
present. The sharp edges of Hamza’s relationship with Asmabari are 
apparently wearing off since when he wants to leave, Asmabari 
complains that he does not even seem prepared to spend a fortnight 
with her. Hamza complies with her wish. At the end of two weeks, 
Asmabari brings Hamza back at his request, even helping him to 
find his horse. 

Then, a terrible event happens which brings matters between 
Hamza and Mihrdukar to a head. Their son Qabbat is killed in 
battle. 69 Mihrdukar is prostrate with grief and bitterly reproaches 
Hamza for Qabbat’s death. Hamza also deeply mourns their loss 
and, in his turn, accuses Mihrdukar and her father of having caused 
their son’s death. For in her motherly concern and protectiveness, 
she had not allowed Qabbat to learn the art of war. This made him 
highly vulnerable. Mihrdukar loses all restraint, and all the accumu¬ 
lated bitterness of the preceding years now erupts. She accepts no 
responsibility for Qabbat’s death—if she had stayed with her father, 
all this would not have happened to her. She has given up every¬ 
thing for Hamza, hoping that he would value her, but now she 
would rather be dead. The underlying reason for her anger, explains 
the story, lies in his many marriages: “for it is not unknown that this 
makes women angry and causes them to be bitter. Nothing is worse 
for them than seeing a rival with their husbands for they are just like 
men. As a sensitive and valiant husband is jealous of his wife’s even¬ 
tual suitors, a clever and worldly-wise wife is jealous of her hus¬ 
band’s. How angry she gets when she has to share him with another 
woman depends on how attached she is to him and how stupid she 
is.” Estrangement may get even more serious, the storyteller says, 
when a couple does not have children for they strengthen the bond 
between spouses. 70 

Hamza and Mihrdukar, thus, are unable to share their grief and 
console each other. Hamza, who has also recendy lost two other 
sons, 71 expresses his feelings by reciting a long poem at the grave¬ 
side. He is followed by ‘Umar while Mihrdukar is consoled by her 
stepson, Rustam, who is very fond of her. Rustam decides that if 
Hamza goes through with his plan to send Mihrdukar back to her 
father, he will also take his mother (Hamza’s wife, Maryam, who is 
Caesar’s daughter) and companions back to their own country. 
Hamza lies awake at night, thinking about Mihrdukar’s words, but 
his mental state is such that he is not prepared to make allowances 
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for the terrible grief that has caused her to say these harsh words. 
He sticks with his decision that she must go home to her father. 

As for Mihrdukar, the story continues, 73 she knows that Hamza 
never goes back on his word. She has done her utmost all these 
years to be a good wife to him, avoiding everything that might cause 
him displeasure or that might create the impression that her love 
had waned. For had she been as weak in following her inclinations 
as he and had shown as little respect for the holy bonds ( al-rawabit 
al-muqaddasa) that unite husband and wife, their relationship would 
not have lasted as long as it did. 

In any case, Mihrdukar does not care about life any longer since 
the loss of her son. She remains, however, painfully conscious of her 
honour. 74 She regrets her restraint and the fact that she had spoken 
to Hamza as she did in front of his paladins for she does not like the 
idea of being talked about in public except in positive terms. She 
also hates the idea of being sent home to her father in disgrace. 

In the morning, ‘Umar tries to persuade Hamza not to go 
through with his decision. 75 His paladins certainly will not like it 
since she has done nothing wrong and, moreover, her father is likely 
to kill her. Hamza is, however, adamant and ‘Umar secretly decides 
to take Mihrdukar elsewhere. (The close friendship and intimacy 
between ‘Umar and Mihrdukar is a noteworthy aspect of the story.) 
‘Umar goes to inform her about Hamza’s order and Mihrdukar 
bewails her husband’s harshness and injustice. 

Her stepson, Rustam, also goes and pleads Mihrdukar’s case with 
Hamza, 76 saying what a good woman she is. This fact is amply illu¬ 
strated by the love that Mihrdukar feels for her stepson, “for it very 
rarely happens that a wife loves the sons of her co-wives”. Rustam 
also threatens Hamza with his own departure and that of many of 
his faithful Arabs. All this is, however, to no avail. Hamza remarks 
that a husband is free to do as he likes with his wife, “to let her live 
or make her die” and that his orders have to be carried out. 

Mihrdukar tries to persuade Rustam not to carry out his threat, 
because she does not want anything bad to happen to the Arabs. 
‘Umar will take her to Aleppo, she says, and there she will wait for 
them. Thus, she parts from Rustam, after a long and emotional con¬ 
versation. 7 ‘ 

Hamza thinks that Mihrdukar has been taken to her father. It is 
not long before he starts to regret his harshness and injustice. 78 
Hamza’s repentance makes him turn away from worldly pleasures 
and interest in warfare; he longs for peace with the Persian king. He 
soon gets to the point where he bitterly reproaches ‘Umar for having 
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carried out his order to take Mihrdukar back to her father. With all 
the risks involved, ‘Umar tells him that she is in Aleppo. He imme¬ 
diately departs to fetch her back before anything may happen to 
her. It is too late, however; Hamza finds her dying. 79 She has taken 
poison in order to avoid being taken back to her father by the Per¬ 
sians. Her last words to him are words of love and the hope of a 
reunion after death. Hamza is beside himself with grief. When he 
comes to his senses after two days, 80 Hamza finally dares to look at 
his dead wife and is surprised to find her so changed that he does 
not recognise her any more. It must be the effect of death, he con¬ 
cludes. 

Hamza decides to stay at Mihrdukar’s tomb until he dies and can 
be buried beside her. 81 He refuses to leave, even when Mihrdukar 
appears in a vision and tells him to take up his life again. Finally, he 
is drugged and abducted by the Persians. 12 He is saved by, among 
others, another son of his who turns up, Badf al-Zaman, the son of 
Salwa who, unlike Mihrdukar, was not prepared to accept a back¬ 
ground role in a polygamous marriage. Hamza now hears for the 
first time about Salwa’s sad fate and weeps. 83 

After Mihrdukar’s death, Hamza completely loses his interest in 
women. Not unexpectedly, the only one of his wives whom we hear 
protesting is Asmabari. As usual, she appears out of the blue and 
helps the Arabs gain a victory. 84 At Hamza’s request, Asmabari goes 
to help ‘Umar bury the dead and tries to enlist his help in getting 
Hamza to sleep with her. ‘Umar tells her that Hamza has not 
thought of women at all since Mihrdukar died. Asmabari then 
comes with the amazing news that Mihrdukar is not dead at all and 
that she, Asmabari, had saved her life at the last minute. She had 
carried her off and substituted, in her place, the corpse of a woman 
living nearby whom she had quickly strangled for the purpose and 
had dressed in Mihrdukar’s clothes. 0 She then brought Mihrdukar 
to a doctor who treated her and left her with this venerable shaykh. 

This amazing story turns out to be true although it will take a 
while before Hamza hears about it. The tale slowly builds up to their 
reunion by putting in an episode featuring a young man who tells 
Hamza that he knew him more than fifty years ago when he was 
courting Mihrdukar in Mada’in. 86 (This young man later turns out 
to be Mihrdukar. 8 ') At last, Hamza hears that his wife is still alive. 
When he is finally allowed to meet her, she waits for him dressed in 
the red silk robe that she wore when he first saw r her. Hamza does 
not fail to interpret this gesture as it is to be meant. 88 Before he says 
anything else, he asks for her forgiveness. They assure each other of 
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their everlasting love and after their reconciliation with the Persian 
king (no longer Mihrdukar’s father, but now her brother) they return 
together to Mecca. 89 Asmabari, in spite of her jealousy, is respon¬ 
sible for this happy end. She does not appear again in the story 
except once when she suggests that the Arabs are under her con¬ 
tinuing protection: the marid who serves the villain, Bakhtiyar, does 
not dare to harm the Arabs for fear of Asmabari. 

Thus, the story comes to a conclusion. On the basis of the mate¬ 
rial presented, a few points may be noted. First, there is a possible 
Christian bias in this version of the narrative. Research into the 
entire textual history of the Hamza stories will show whether this is 
an incidental phenomenon in this particular version. 90 Second, the 
anonymous storyteller manages to use familiar stereotyped narrative 
material to voice his personal opinions about married relationships. 
Highlighted aspects include the virtuous behaviour of both partners, 
the emotional vulnerability of the female partner and the partners’ 
mutual responsibility. More research into the textual tradition is 
needed in order to date these views. 

That the Sirat Hamza gravitates towards traditional views on the 
role of women has already been shown in earlier work on the treat¬ 
ment of the “warrior women” motif in Hamza. 91 The story’s end 
brings this out very clearly. It is the faithful and forbearing wife who 
finally triumphs and who has her husband all to herself. This con¬ 
clusion clearly illustrates the kind of female behaviour which meets 
with the storyteller’s approval. It is completely in line with what has 
been expressed all along in the story: patience and virtue are the 
best attributes for a wife. Quraysha, the daughter of Hamza and the 
rebellious Asmabari, explicitly voices those views. Bossiness and 
the refusal to take a subordinate position do not pay off in the long 
run. The cases of Asmabari and Salwa are clear demonstrations of 
this. The husband himself must also try to rein in his impulses out of 
respect for his wife. If he does not manage to do so, time and ageing 
are likely to do it for him, leaving him chastened. In this way, the 
faithful wife will reap her reward in the end. 

All this brings to mind the remarks made by one of Nancy Mit- 
ford’s characters in The Blessing. “I had a cousin, a terrible Don Juan, 
whose wife retrieved him, really, with her knitting. She sat through 
everything with this eternal ball of wool and click of needles—how 
we used to mock at her for it. But it was not stupid. In the end it 
became a symbol to him I think, a symbol of home life, and he so 
turned to her again that when they were old he seemed never to 
have cared for anybody else.” 92 
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CHAPTER 2 


Women in Medieval Classical 
Arabic Poetry 


Teresa Garulo 


One of the most famous definitions of poetry to be provided by 
medieval Arab literary critics is the one recorded by Ibn Qutayba in 
the ‘IJyun al akhhar. 

Poetry is the mine of knowledge of the Arabs and the book of their wisdom, 
the archives of their history, the reservoir of their epic days, the wall that 
defends their exploits, the impassable trench that preserves their glones, the 
impartial witness for the day of judgement. 

Although, as Vicente Cantarino has pointed out, 2 Ibn Qutayba was 
referring almost exclusively to poetry from the pre-Islamic period 
and the early years of Islam—poetry that reflected the values of 
tribal society and spoke of the conflicts and rivalry between Arab 
tribes—the fact that this particular definition or other very similar 
definitions were constantly repeated down through the Middle Ages 
in works such as Ibn Rashlq al-Qayrawanl’s ‘Umda, Ibn Khaldun’s 
Muqaddima or al-SuyUtfs Muzhir has created the belief that Arabic, 
poems have documentary value. 3 Hence, the orientation of this 
research whose intended objective is, in part, to examine medieval 
classical Arabic poetry as a source for the history of the Ara 

4 

woman. . . , 

The present study will focus on poetry that is written or composed 
in classical Arabic, thereby excluding areas that might, in fact, prove 
to be far more fruitful such as literary prose which, as a source for 
the history of women, may, nevertheless, present certain problems 
beyond the scope of this research. The first problem concerns 
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selecting the type of work to be considered. Adab prose, for example, 
is a vast dumping ground that contains everything, but always in 
utter disorder. Literary genres, as they are generally understood in 
Western literature, are completely overwhelmed by this hodgepodge 
of verse and prose, quotations from the Quran and ImdTth , historical 
and pseudo-historical anecdotes and stories (sometimes very brief) of 
all sorts: tales of love, witty rejoinders, satirical or apologetic texts, 
etc. Virtually all medieval Arabic prose, with the exception of 
chronicles and biographical dictionaries—both of which also include 
anecdotes- fall within the heading of adab . Works with a clearly 
narrative purpose such as the maqdmdt , might make up a separate 
more manageable group, but everything that remained would still 
defy neat definition. In the works of adab that have an encyclopedic 
character such as Ibn Qutayba’s e Jjyun al-akhbar , the subject of 
women tends to be relegated to the end; in this case, it is found in 
book 10 (vol. 4, 1147), following the section that deals with food. 
This placement of the chapter/book on women precisely at the end 
of the work is symptomatic of the hierarchy which clearly reflects the 
position of women within society. It is, moreover, the usual pattern 
for organising topics and materials, even in biographical dictionaries, 
beginning with al-Tabaqdt al-Kubrd by Ibn Sari (d. 230/845). It can 
also be found in works which are basically collections of stories such 
as Kitdb al-adhkiya by Ibn al-Jawz! (d. 597/1200) in which the 
chapter on the wit of women (chapter 31) precedes the book’s final 
two chapters chapters which record anecdotes about the intelli¬ 
gence of animals. The prose works which, at first glance, would 
appear to be most relevant for the history of women are, logically 
enough, those that fall within the category of akhbar al-nisa\ yet, 
there are very few works indeed that bear this title. 5 In the case of 
Akhbar al-nisa ’ by Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 751/1350), a book that 
is centred in a general way on the subject of women and their 
nature, the author, under the pretext of illustrating his theme, brings 
together a large number of stories about love or those related to love 
and marriage, the areas where the male and female worlds come 
into closest contact. This leads us to the treatises on love, a genre 
that was widely cultivated among the Arabs. Most such works fre¬ 
quently contain large collections of love stories in which the female 
characters occasionally achieve a certain degree of prominence. If 
used properly as sources, these works could conceivably provide a 
lair amount of information on the life of women and, sometimes, on 
their sentiments and ways of expressing such sentiments. One 
example is The Dove's Neck Ring by Ibn Hazm of Cordoba. 6 


Limiting the investigation to poetry in classical Arabic also means 
excluding the interesting area of the zajal s composed by Ibn 
Quzman (d. 555/1160) in which many more types of female char¬ 
acters are depicted than those appearing in poems in classical 
Arabic. Colloquial Arabic, with its inclination towards realism, 
allowed the poet to free himself from the tendency of idealising 
reality, a characteristic of classical poetry, and let him describe situa¬ 
tions and walks of life whose lowliness or baseness relegated them to 
satirical poetry. As opposed to the jidd (seriousness) of adab wnters, 
something of satire, sometimes social satire as well as humour, 
known as hazflk pervade, for example, Ibn Quzman’s dfwan <md 
other works of popular tendency such as the shadow plays of Ibn 
Daniyal (d. 710/1310) in Egypt, where elderly brothel keepers talk 
about their sexual experiences and cheat their clients who, never¬ 
theless, praise the many virtues of the brothel women. This is an 
interesting area for research, though one must recognise the distor¬ 
tion inherent in satire by which reality and character are made to 
seem worse than, in fact, they are 7 since such works dispense with 
the norms of propriety which, in classical Arabic poetry, conceal the 
activities of women. 

In order to let the poems themselves speak about women, anec¬ 
dotes and information which generally accompany the poems 
describing the circumstances in which they were recited or whic i 
gave rise to their composition, will not be treated in this analysis. 


Arabic Poetry and its Documentary Value 

As for the documentary value of poetry, E. Garcia Gomez s reac¬ 
tions 8 to H. Peres’s book Im poesie andalouse en arabe classique au Xle 
siecle , 9 in which “... the word documentary not only appears m the tide 
but also dominates the entire development of the text...’ are 
thought provoking. E. Garcia Gomez admits that 

Arabic Andalusi poetry may provide information about political 
events... it may prove the existence of a particular country estate, luxury' 
item, weapon or dish... Nevertheless, with regard to, say, astronomy or 
botany, it is a different matter altogether. When all is said and done, we 
may infer from the poems that the Andalusi Muslims of the eleventh 
century recognised or sang about this and that star or this and that variety 
of plant. But, the descriptions or metaphors that the poets dedicated to such 
stars or flowers have documentary value only for the poem itself... If not for 
the study of the poetic form itself... what documentary value do these items 

represent? 11 
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Something similar could be said with respect to the subject of 
women as they appear in the poems. Peres reproduces numerous 
verses which provide the physical description of a woman; among 
the more unusual that seem to break away from the common image 
of the moon hanging above a branch overlooking a dune, is the case 
of the short-haired slave in Ibn Shuhayd’s poem. 1 ^ Weighing them 
in terms not of their documentary value but rather the possibilities 
that they reveal in terms of metaphor or the creation of images, the 
existence of medieval anthologies containing verses which describe 
women should be pointed out. An example of such an anthology is 
that by al-Sari al-Raffa’ (d. 362/972). 1 His first volume, entitled 
Kitdb al-mahbub (whose order of presentation partly recalls that of Ibn 
Qutayba’s ‘Uyun al-akhbar ), devotes sections to hair, sideburns, moles, 
cheeks, eyebrows, eyes, nose, teeth, breath, conversation, softness of 
skin, blackness or paleness of complexion, signs of smallpox, fingers 
dyed with henna, necks, throats and jewels, bosoms, hips, legs, 
figures, styles of walking, clothing and so on. But do these verses 
describe real women or do they merely depict an ideal of timeless 
feminine beauty? More than that, they are, in reality, like Peres’s 
book, splendid collections of metaphors and images whose starting 
point is the female figure. In a poem that is held in great esteem by 
anthologists, Abu Nuwas describes a woman in these terms: 

To pour the water, she took off her gown 

and her intense shyness brought a flush to her face. 

Naked, she gave to the air 
a harmonious figure more delicate than air, 
and a hand like water stretched 
toward the water in the waiting bath. 

She completed her task 
and, getting ready to pick up her robe, 
she saw nearby the face of the spy 
and released darkness over the light; 
the dawn hid itself beneath the night 
and water went on dripping into water. 

May God be praised who has created 
the fairest of all women ! 14 

But does such a poem document anything more than its author’s 
talent for creating images around the whiteness of skin, the transpar¬ 
ency of water and the blackness of hair? It was this talent that made 
the poem stand out in the minds of Arab literary critics who com¬ 
piled the poet’s diwan or included the poem in their anthologies—not 
the fact that it describes a woman washing herself. 


Love Poems and Society: 

The Individual Woman and Her Literary Image 

Even if we have doubts about its documentary value, there is no 
Question that poetry and literature, in general, reflect the society 
from which they arise and, in the case of women, confirm what is 
known by way of other sources. Most striking is the disappearance of 
free women from poems and their replacement by slave girls. In 
pre-Islamic poems, 15 the women of whom the poets sing are 
members of another tribe or tribal group. When the poem begins 
these women are not usually present but have already departed with 
their tribe. Besides eliciting a memory which may strike the con¬ 
temporary reader as romantic and which gives rise to a lengthy 
enumeration of place names, the women leave no trace of their pre¬ 
sence beyond this youthful past evoked by the poets. While men¬ 
tioning women whom one knew in the past during one’s youth is 
seen as acceptable, a different attitude is taken toward clinging to 
amorous themes in one’s adulthood, a perspective viewed as a lack 
of maturity. 17 Furthermore, the poet may expose himself to risks 
derived from offending the woman’s tribe or family who are 
somehow dishonoured by having the name of one of their women 
on the lips of a stranger. 

This is what occurs, after a fashion, in the mu‘allaqa by Imru al- 
Qays who is, not without reason, regarded as the first to have 
created the theme of tarrying at the abandoned camp site and recal¬ 
ling the beloved. Nearly half the poem (verses 7 43 out of a total of 
82) is devoted to recounting various amorous episodes, first with 
two women who seem to be married, later with ‘Unayza and Fatima 
and, finally, with a young girl (baydat khidr). In all cases, the women 
are equal in social rank to the poet; indeed, the description of the 
young girl suggests luxuriant surroundings (she has delicate white 
skin, is enveloped in perfumes and sleeps till noon) which are very 
much in keeping with one of the themes serving as background to 
the poet’s amorous adventures, namely, the fakhr, the boastful show 
that he makes of his successes with women. Moreover, in stressing 
that these are free women or those who are carefully protected by 
their families, the poet highlights his own worth and audacity. 

The mu‘allaqa of Imru’ al-Qays, with its insistence on clinging to 
the sentiments that the poet experienced in his youth. 

[Grown] men find consolation from 
the follies of their youth, 
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but my heart refuses solace for 
its love for you , 19 

serves as an apt transition to pass to the Umayyad period with the 
creation of an independent genre of love poetry which, in spite of its 
success at a popular level, was always regarded as frivolous. Like 
Imru’ al-Qays, the Umayyad authors of love poems refused to turn 
their backs on a preoccupation women and the obsession that they 
inspire —that society considered unworthy of serious consideration or 
only justifiable during the poet’s youth when he was still unburdened 
by concerns felt by the tribe as more serious and appropriate for an 
adult male. 

Love poetry is logically the genre in which women are spoken of 
most frequently. It is the genre into which descriptive poems such as 
those collected by al-Sarl al-Raffa’ in his Kitdb al-mahbub , tend to fit 
best. I he men who mentioned and took pleasure in the singing of 
their beloved always suffered the censure of their contemporaries for 
having violated the taboo of feminine propriety. To a large extent, 
this explains the problems faced by these men such as being 
deprived of direct contact with the women whom they loved or suf¬ 
fering persecution at the hands of the women’s family or the autho¬ 
rities. Moreover, this theme eventually gave rise to the “novelised” 
biographies of many poets and the creation of love stories to whose 
success Ibn al-Nadlm alludes in the fourth/tenth century and whose 
disappearance from “official” and “serious” Arabic literature was 
the object of a study by M. F. Ghazi. 20 Among the most well-known 
cases are Jamil, threatened with death by Buthayna’s family, Majnun 
Layla, Waddah al-Yaman and ‘Umar b. Abi Rabfa who, at one 
point, had to go into exile in Yemen. This was likewise the situation 
for al-Numayri whose amorous verses, dedicated to Zaynab bint 
Yusuf, sister of the governor, al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf, provoked the latter’s 
anger which was ultimately appeased only by the direct intervention 
of the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik. 21 

These and other examples illustrate how love poetry was per¬ 
ceived at the time. It was often understood as satire directed at the 
family of the woman mentioned in the poems 22 for a free woman 
could not appear in public, even in a poem, without leaving a stain 
on her honour. ' This perception persisted for centuries. It explains 
Ibn Bassam’s comment regarding Ibn Sara al-Shantarlnl whom he 
described as a specialist in satires wrapped in the clothes of love 
poetry by which means he dishonoured the families of those who 
were the targets of his invectives. 24 


so 
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One of the characteristics of love poems is the frequent use of 
dialogue, especially in the Umayyad period, through which one can 
sometimes catch a glimpse of a real woman of flesh and blood. A 
particular example is Buthayna, Jamil’s beloved, who often reveals 
her concern about the dangers to which Jamil exposes himself, 
s hows interest in knowing Jamil’s destination when he travels and 
wants to end their relationship in order to avoid a situation full of 
risks for both of them. But, the extraordinary popular success which 
greeted this kind of poetry associated from a very early time with 
singing which, for this reason, quickly spread through all levels of 
society, canonised an image of the woman as the ever-cruel and 
ungrateful object of love to such a degree that poets were never 
thereafter able to free themselves of this image when speaking of 
love. All attempts to give individuality to a woman as a real-life 
person to whom a poem was addressed and whose personality might 
have taken form through her dialogue with the poet, was thus nulli¬ 
fied. By a different route, ‘Umar b. Abi Rabfa ended up with the 
same result. The women whom he describes are nearly always in 
love with him and they stop but a little short of flirting with him, 
something for which his friends taunted ‘Umar by saying: “You do 
not compose love poems to women but to yourself.” ‘ Indeed, more 
than poems of love, they seem to be poems of fakhr , good-humoured 
self-laudatory poems wherein any claim to realism is misplaced. 

The types of women depicted in the love poetry of this epoch are 
free as are the women portrayed in pre-Islamic poems. Buthayna 
and ‘Azza are from the same levels of society as the poets who sing 
their praises, Jamil and Kuthayyir. This is also true for the women 
who appear in the poems by ‘Umar b. Abi Rabfa, aristocrat and 
wooer of women from his own social class: Fatima (daughter of the 
caliph Marwan b. al-Hakam), Sukayna (granddaughter of ‘All), 
Thurayya, Hind bint al-Harith al-Murrl, etc. 

The situation begins to change in the poetry of the early Abbasid 
period. This may be a somewhat delayed reflection of changes in 
society. A tendency to restrict women’s freedom of movement may 
be seen through some of the biographies of women contemporary 
with the Prophet Muhammad or who lived slightly later. For 
example, the biography of ‘Atika bint Zayd^ u shows that she is 
allowed to leave the house to go to the mosque. However, after¬ 
wards, when she is married to ‘Umar, he, as her husband, attempts 
to dissuade ‘Atika from going to the mosque, but he does not none¬ 
theless forbid her from going as long as she asks his permission 
first. 29 It is clear that, at the time that this anecdote was recorded 
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(Ibn Sa £ d died in 230/845), ‘Atika’s conduct was considered repre¬ 
hensible for the writer adds that ‘Umar was murdered when ‘Atika 
was at the mosque. This condemnatory attitude is even more explicit 
in accounts collected somewhat later that do not fall within the 
rigidly structured confines of biographical dictionaries. In the collec¬ 
tions of anecdotes, approval is expressed for the underhanded 
approach adopted by ‘Atika’s husband who, beginning with the 
£ Uyun al-akhbar of Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889), is no longer referred to 
as the caliph, but rather as al-Zubayr b. al-‘Awwam when he 
attempts to impede ‘Atika’s future sorties to the mosque. These 
restrictions on women’s freedom of movement must have taken root 
well before these works were written and seem to have been a con¬ 
sequence of the changes brought about by the Muslim conquests 
and the spread of the Arab empire. This must have particularly been 
the case with the growth of the cities where individuals belonging to 
different tribal groups lived side by side. If, within the tribe, women 
generally found themselves surrounded by men from the same 
family or clan, they might find themselves among strangers in the 
cities, a situation which Arab society, even in the pre-Islamic period, 
does not seem to have accepted as socially appropriate. The very 
same anecdotes that apparently prove that women had freedom of 
movement within the city can be interpreted as meaning just the 
opposite, a state of affairs seen in the oft-recounted anecdote con¬ 
cerning al-Andalus and the poet Yusuf b. Harun al-Ramadl and 
Khalwa (or Halwa). The story relates that al-Ramadi encountered 
Khalwa at the Gate of the Perfumers in a place where women meet. 
In other words, it is a place reserved for women where men, in prin¬ 
ciple, do not go: thus, segregation of the sexes is maintained. 
Although not reported in Ibn Hazm’s The Dove’s Neck Ring (chapter 
5), al-Humaydfs Jadhwat al-muqtabis mentions that Khalwa was a free 
woman who went to her tryst in disguise, claiming to be a slave girl 
for, as a free woman, she could not have gone there and spoken 
with a man. Al-Ramadl, who did not see Khalwa again in that 
place, continued to write love poems celebrating her, believing her 
to be a slave girl. When he later found out that she was the sister of 
a friend of his, al-Ramadi ceased mentioning her in his verses. 30 To 
do so would have been to offend the honour of his friend’s family. 

There were ways to get around this problem. Jamil promises 
Buthayna, worried about what might happen to him: 

I will let my eyes look at other women 

whenever we meet, so that they may believe 
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my passion is directed at the object of my gaze; 

1 will call you by other names .. A 

Indeed, one way to avoid offending the family of the beloved was 
to use an assumed name or pseudonym although this also implies a 
depersonalisation of the woman. This was always the case among 
authors of love poetry in the Abbasid period who tended to choose 
names which have already appeared in pre-Islamic poetry like 
Asma’ (which, according to Ibn Rashiq, was one of the poets’ 
favourites), 32 Layla, Salma, Hind, Da d, Lubna, Afra , Juml, Nu m 
and so on—names that had jealously guarded the secret of the 
identity of the women behind the poems. Who was ‘Abda, the 
beloved woman in the poems of Bashshar? Who was Fawz in 
the poems by al-‘Abbas b. al-Ahnaf? In these instances, it has been 
assumed that, given their inaccessibility, these were free women of 
high rank. But, these same names could be given to slaves. 
Knowing this, it is impossible to say to which social class belonged 
the women who were sung about in poems of love. However, the 
predominance of slave girls as the source of literary inspiration is 
fairly well attested from the beginning of the third/ninth century. 
Slave girls were, above all, prominent in male society from which 
free women had virtually disappeared. This explains the complaints 
and diatribes against slave girls by al-Jahiz or al-Washsha’. Addi¬ 
tionally, such names frequendy conceal mere fantasies which are 
the incarnation in verse of the ideal type of the beloved woman. 
The existence of a real ‘Abda or Fawz has been called into question 
more than once. 

Likewise, this progressive depersonalisation of women affected the 
nasib of polythematic qasidas where the influence of love poetry made 
itself felt from a very early period. In this sense, that which Garcia 
Gomez wrote when discussing the nasib of al-Mutanabbl’s poems can 
be applied to almost all of the poets: 

Women... are conventionalised shadows, ethereal spectres to which no 
great passions attempt to add flesh; subtle anthropomorphic motifs on which 
the bard... tries out his inspiration before taking on the central motif of the 
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poem. 

This is habitually the case. Thus, it comes as a surprise when a poet 
speaks of a real woman in the nasib of a qasida. In al-Andalus, the 
“originality” of Ibn Darraj al-Qastalli’s poetry may have something 
to do with his Berber origins. R. Blachere had already pointed 
out in 1933 that, in some of his poems, Ibn Darraj, tired of the 
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vagueness of the traditional nasib, replaced it with a personal theme: 
his sadness at leaving behind his wife and young son. 31 Blachere is 
echoing a passage from the Dhakhvra 6 in which Ibn Bassam, partially 
reproducing a panegyric dedicated to al-Mansur, gave prominence 
to the relatively lengthy section (twelve verses) which describes the 
poet taking leave of his wife (expressed with far greater dignity in 
Arabic: “bidding farewell to the one left behind”) and young son, all 
the while claiming that this was something “in which Ibn Darraj had 
neither peer nor fellow nor rival nor equivalent”—highlighting this 
singularity with four adjectives. After publishing and becoming 
familiar with Ibn Darraj’s diwan , James T. Monroe reached the con¬ 
clusion that such references to his personal life were habitual in Ibn 
Darraj’s panegyrics. 37 

This atypical mention of the poet’s wife implies something more 
than a personal or original touch. According to Monroe, Ibn Dar¬ 
raj’s panegyrics underlines the idea of the importance of the 
Umayyad dynasty as a centralising principle above and beyond 
tribal and family values. However, it is possible to see, in this lack of 
reserve, a reflection of the position of women among Berbers who 
were far less reticent than Arabs when it came to talking about their 
women. 38 This can likewise explain the steady growth in the number 
of elegies dedicated to women during the Almoravid and Almohad 
periods. 39 In his study of these elegies, Forneas calls special attention 
to the relatively small number of elegies which mourn the death of 
women. Within that number, he notes the existence of two sorts of 
elegies with themes related to women: the official sort intended to 
lament the death of a woman belonging to the ruler’s family or that 
of the poet’s patron and the personal sort in which a woman from 
the poet’s own family is mourned. The latter is usually most highly 
regarded for its unsurprising sincerity. In both types of poems, the 
poet avoids mentioning the name of the woman 40 although there are 
exceptions, 41 particularly if the lamented woman is a slave. Once 
again, it is a matter of ensuring that the woman does not become 
the centre of scandal simply by having her name on the lips of the 
public, an argument already put forward by al-Farazdaq (d. 110/ 
728) when he criticised Jarir for composing an elegy on the death of 
his wife. 42 This concept of women as the fragile repositories of 
family honour underlies many elegies in which the grieving father or 
husband (or the friends who offer their condolences) consoles himself 
with the thought that the death of his daughter or wife has put an 
end to a thorny problem. The idea of death as the only honourable 
fate for a woman is a time-honoured theme in Arabic poetry. In his 
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liamdsa ,, Abu Tammam (d. 231/845) records a poem whose author, 
faced with the realisation that his death would leave his daughter 
defenceless, wishes death for her since dying is the noblest fate that 
can befall a woman. Moreover, the medieval commentators regar¬ 
ded this as a poem that was replete with tenderness! " The reap¬ 
pearance of this theme in al-Andalus, precisely in the Almoravid 
period, leads one to think that it was intended as an implicit criti¬ 
cism of the Berbers and the position occupied by women among 

, 44 

them. 

Much less common are satires directed against women. In earlier 
satires, the dishonest behaviour of women was one more reason to 
discredit and dishonour the tribe that was the butt of the poem. 
Naturally, such satires only reflected the woman’s role as the trustee 
of male honour and not the specific conduct of one woman in parti¬ 
cular. A somewhat more highly differentiated image appears in a 
type of satire which began to be composed in the early years of 
Islam and which continued to bear fruit sporadically over the cen¬ 
turies: satires against a wife who has just been repudiated. In them, 
the woman’s chief defects usually denounced are excessive spending 
habits and a certain avidity in sexual matters. 40 These are defects 
which are also condemned in slave girls, in particular, in singing 
slave girls who bring ruin upon the incautious youths who shower 
them with gifts; but this criticism is, however, more often found in 
prose works 47 than in poetry. 

Anecdotes are also found in prose which accompany certain 
poems giving some idea of the small value attached to slave girls, 
even those that could sing, although their price in the market could 
reach high figures indeed. Through an extreme view of the notion of 
property, these slave girls present in wine poetry as the object of the 
revellers’ flirtations or in the mujun poems as the poets companions 
in scenes of profligacy, might even lose their lives at the hands of 
their masters. The most famous case is that of the poet Dik al-Jinn 
(161/777 235/849) who killed a slave girl and a male slave who 
belonged to him and with whom he was in love because he found 
the idea intolerable that, upon his death, they would become the 
property of another master. 48 In the poems, Dik al-Jinn expressed 
mourning but no proof of repentance for their deaths. According to 
some reports, he used to recite the poems when he missed his two 
slaves. In these poems, Dik al-Jinn seems to confuse the personalities 
of a man and a woman who had become but beautiful remi¬ 
niscences of a past infatuation. It could even be said, that there is 
more evidence of sorrow in the poem dedicated to the man while, in 
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vagueness of the traditional nasib, replaced it with a personal theme: 
his sadness at leaving behind his wife and young son. 30 Blachere is 
echoing a passage from the Dhakhfra 36 in which Ibn Bassam, partially 
reproducing a panegyric dedicated to al-Mansur, gave prominence 
to the relatively lengthy section (twelve verses) which describes the 
poet taking leave of his wife (expressed with far greater dignity in 
Arabic: “bidding farewell to the one left behind”) and young son, all 
the while claiming that this was something “in which Ibn Darraj had 
neither peer nor fellow nor rival nor equivalent” highlighting this 
singularity with four adjectives. After publishing and becoming 
familiar with Ibn Darraj’s diwan , James T. Monroe reached the con¬ 
clusion that such references to his personal life were habitual in Ibn 
37 A 

Darraj 5 s panegyrics. 

This atypical mention of the poet’s wife implies something more 
than a personal or original touch. According to Monroe, Ibn Dar¬ 
raj’s panegyrics underlines the idea of the importance of the 
Umayyad dynasty as a centralising principle above and beyond 
tribal and family values. However, it is possible to see, in this lack of 
reserve, a reflection of the position of women among Berbers who 
were far less reticent than Arabs when it came to talking about their 
women. 38 This can likewise explain the steady growth in the number 
of elegies dedicated to women during the Almoravid and Almohad 
periods. 39 In his study of these elegies, Forneas calls special attention 
to the relatively small number of elegies which mourn the death of 
women. Within that number, he notes the existence of two sorts of 
elegies with themes related to women: the official sort intended to 
lament the death of a woman belonging to the ruler’s family or that 
of the poet’s patron and the personal sort in which a woman from 
the poet’s own family is mourned. The latter is usually most highly 
regarded for its unsurprising sincerity. In both types of poems, the 
poet avoids mentioning the name of the woman 40 although there are 
exceptions, 41 particularly if the lamented woman is a slave. Once 
again, it is a matter of ensuring that the woman does not become 
the centre of scandal simply by having her name on the lips of the 
public, an argument already put forward by al-Farazdaq (d. 110/ 
728) when he criticised Jarir for composing an elegy on the death of 
his wife. 42 This concept of women as the fragile repositories of 
family honour underlies many elegies in which the grieving father or 
husband (or the friends who offer their condolences) consoles himself 
with the thought that the death of his daughter or wife has put an 
end to a thorny problem. The idea of death as the only honourable 
fate for a woman is a time-honoured theme in Arabic poetry. In his 



Hamdsa , Abu Tammam (d. 231/845) records a poem whose author, 
faced with the realisation that his death would leave his daughter 
defenceless, wishes death for her since dying is the noblest fate that 
can befall a woman. Moreover, the medieval commentators regar¬ 
ded this as a poem that was replete with tenderness! 43 The reap¬ 
pearance of this theme in al-Andalus, precisely in the Almoravid 
period, leads one to think that it was intended as an implicit criti¬ 
cism of the Berbers and the position occupied by women among 
them. 44 

Much less common are satires directed against women. In earlier 
satires, the dishonest behaviour of women was one more reason to 
discredit and dishonour the tribe that was the butt of the poem. 
Naturally, such satires only reflected the woman’s role as the trustee 
of male honour and not the specific conduct of one woman in parti¬ 
cular. A somewhat more highly differentiated image appears in a 
type of satire which began to be composed in the early years of 
Islam and which continued to bear fruit sporadically over the cen¬ 
turies: satires against a wife who has just been repudiated. 40 In them, 
the woman’s chief defects usually denounced are excessive spending 
habits and a certain avidity in sexual matters. 46 These are defects 
which are also condemned in slave girls, in particular, in singing 
slave girls who bring ruin upon the incautious youths who shower 
them with gifts; but this criticism is, however, more often found in 
prose works 4; than in poetry. 

Anecdotes are also found in prose which accompany certain 
poems giving some idea of the small value attached to slave girls, 
even those that could sing, although their price in the market could 
reach high figures indeed. Through an extreme view of the notion of 
property, these slave girls present in wine poetry as the object of the 
revellers’ flirtations or in the mujun poems as the poets’ companions 
in scenes of profligacy, might even lose their lives at the hands of 
their masters. The most famous case is that of the poet Dlk al-Jinn 
(161/777-235/849) who killed a slave girl and a male slave who 
belonged to him and with whom he was in love because he found 
the idea intolerable that, upon his death, they would become the 


property of another master In the poems, Dlk al-Jinn expressed 
mourning but no proof of repentance for their deaths. According to 
some reports, he used to recite the poems when he missed his two 
slaves. In these poems, Dik al-Jinn seems to confuse the personalities 
of a man and a woman who had become but beautiful remi¬ 
niscences of a past infatuation. It could even be said, that there is 
more evidence of sorrow in the poem dedicated to the man while, in 
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the poem composed for the slave girl, the prominent emotion is the 
assertion of personal ownership which had led the poet to destroy 
her. 

This story is included by Ibn Abi Hajala in the chapter of his 
book dedicated to different kinds of jealousy ( al-ghayra ). Ibn Abi 
Haj ala’s introductory comments on the story adequately reflect 
dominant attitudes in the Arab society of his time. For example 
he says that dt is stupid as well as unwise to describe the beauty 
and qualities of one’s wife in front of others since, besides the 
most obvious consequences of such behaviour, namely, to lose 
one’s wife to the love of another man, what is most relevant in 
Ibn Abi Haj ala’s comment is the fact that a man’s honour is 
linked to his wife’s good name and reputation. This concept of 
honour seems to explain the images of women in Arab poems and 
the evolution of these images throughout historical periods as has 
been presented in these pages. For instance, in pre-Islamic times, 
poems generally depicted free women. The woman who is some¬ 
times described in this poetry represents a lover from the past who 
vaguely appears in the nasib of the polythematic qasida. On other 
occasions, the section on fakhr or on madih (panegyric) in the poem 
alludes to a man’s duty as a protector of women. Free women in 
the tribe, whose honour is to be defended by men, are exposed to 
satirical attacks in poems destined to discredit rivals. This is done 
by accusing women of immoral behaviour; the accusation is 
however always general and does not pinpoint any particular 
woman. 

This situation was maintained throughout the Umayyad period 
in which poetry acquired a new dimension, that of real love poetry . 
But speaking in a poem of a specific woman as the partner in a 
love relationship was such a scandal that this kind of poetry could 
only be understood as satirical. Even so, authors of love poems 
were occasionally persecuted. To protect the honour of the loved 
woman and also to avoid persecution, poets were obliged to dis¬ 
guise women’s real names. False names not only concealed 
women’s true identities, but they also served to play a determinant 
role in the evolution of love poetry. By using false names, the poet 
transferred real personalities to an ideal world where generic fea¬ 
tures (beauty, modesty, reserve) were perpetuated and depersona¬ 
lised. Moreover, false names hid women’s social positions and it is 
only through the poem’s context, its genre or the prose comments 
which introduce it that it is possible, on occasion, to guess the 
woman’s real name. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Andalusi Proverbs on Women 


Nadia Lachiri 


Proverbs are one of the sources which give information about 
women. They offer data difficult to find in other sources and they 
also provide an interesting insight into social views on individual 
behaviour. Indeed, proverbs reflect not only social practices, but also 
social models and ideals of behaviour. 

There are two different kinds of proverbs: those of the social elite 
[amthal al-khassa) and those of popular origin [amthal al-Amma). While 
the former are very similar in all the collections of proverbs and adab 
compilations, popular proverbs more accurately reflect the social 
background from which they have emerged, thereby being the more 
pertinent kind of the two for this study. 

The following pages will concentrate on Andalusi popular pro¬ 
verbs found in two works. The first one is Rayy al-awamm wa-mar d l- 
sawamm ft nakt al-khawass wa-l-‘awdmm by Abu Yahya al-Zajjall 
(Cordoba, 617-618/1220-1222, Marrakech 694/1294). The work 
contains information on al-Andalus as well as on Morocco, probably 
because the author began his compilation while living in al-Andalus 
and completed it during his stay in Marrakech. There is also the 
possibility that Moroccan proverbs were in use in al-Andalus and 
vice-versa. 

The second and not least important work is that by Ibn Asim 
Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Qaysi from Granada (760- 
829/1395-1426), author of the famous Hadaiq al azdhir ft l-ajwiba 
wa-l-mudhikat wa-l-hikam wa-l-nawadir} More than 800 proverbs are 
found in this work, written in the Andalusi Arabic dialect. 
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As a first step, all the proverbs related to women were selected. A 
thematic classification of them shows that the main categories of 
women are slaves, free women, young women, married women, old 
women and prostitutes. Other proverbs reflect, more generally, the 
image of women in Andalusi society. 

Proverbs on Slaves 

As in other medieval societies, the slave trade flourished in al- 
Andalus. Blond and beautiful slave women of European (Slav) 
origin, destined to royal palaces and aristocratic households, could 
attain the status of a legitimate wife. There were also black slaves of 
African origin and, as Joaquin Vallve has noted, they were highly 
appreciated as good cooks and excellent concubines. 3 

Proverbs contain interesting information about slaves. Some treat 
the topic in a general way: ‘Those who frequent slaves will regret 
it”. On a more particular subject, a proverb indicates that a black 
slave woman should not be allowed to participate in social occasions 
such as the offering of condolences. If she does participate in this 
way, the slave woman would be dealt with as an intruder: “She (the 
black woman) went to offer condolences and she was sold in order to 
obtain money for the shroud.” According to another proverb, slave 
women had to accept all kinds of domestic work, even the most 
unexpected. For example, a lady asks her slave: “ ‘Afra, take your 
master’s hand, he wants to go to the toilets.” Proverbs give a nega¬ 
tive image of slaves’ behaviour. Anything can be expected from a 
black slave for whom adultery is a banal occurrence: “A black 
woman committed adultery and it was said: the jar is broken.” In 
line with evidence from proverbs, it is clear that slave women did 
not wear the veil. If they did, they were considered to be as ridicu¬ 
lous as “a lock on ajar’s handle”. Black slaves used to walk barefoot, 
as according to the proverb: “A black woman wearing shoes is a 
very strange thing”. 

Ibn Hazm, in his Tawq al-kamama , classifies women slaves into two 
categories: those who were employed in household duties and those 
who were kept for reproduction, pleasure and the good life. 4 When 
a slave became pregnant, she was considered as a umm walad and 
thus acquired a higher rank as confirmed by the proverb: “The slave 
who is pregnant has found her way.” Proverbs reflect the common 
belief about the sexual value of black slaves: “Black women are for 
the master and white women for the kitchen” or “Before sleeping 
with a black woman, a man does not know how to value women.” 


r finally, it is interesting to note a proverb expressing slaves’ feelings 
of deprivation, hate and contempt towards their masters: “Nor 
master nor mistress are of any value.” 

Proverbs on Free Women 

In contrast with the strong presence of slaves in these collections of 
proverbs, free women hardly appear in them and when they do, the 
2 • information about them is quite scarce. This is probably due to the 
Muslims’ image of free women who are considered to be hurrna , that 
is “inviolable”. The following proverb fits perfectly into this ideal of 
womanhood: “A hidden prostitute is better than a well-known free 
woman”. A free woman, according to this proverb, should not 
attract people’s attention nor be talked about. Public opinion, for a 
free woman, was of paramount importance, well beyond her actual 
doings and behaviour. 

A second proverb on free women which refers to “a free woman 
with her dress rolled up” may be interpreted in two different ways. 
A possible interpretation suggests that free women did not usually 
roll up their dresses in order to perform domestic duties. However, 
this proverb probably praises those free women who are capable of 
working by themselves. This is confirmed by another proverb: “A 
free woman who is ugly and dirty is not appreciated”. Proverbs are 
not very explicit on the manner in which husbands value their free 
spouses. But social appreciation is evident in the proverb: “If only 
this world would never lack sons of free women!” 

Proverbs on Unmarried Women 

As in many other societies, unmarried young women were con¬ 
sidered in al-Andalus as an overwhelming problem for their parents: 
“Worry for girls ends only in the grave”. 

People thought that girls should be married as early as possible to 
avoid problems. It was assumed that, on reaching puberty, girls 
became conscious of their own bodies as the following proverb 
informs: “When a girl says dadda , she needs a pillow and when she 
brings the glass to her mouth, she needs what her mother needs”. 
Sexual awareness in young girls is also acknowledged in this 
proverb: “First, the unmarried woman of Banu Marzah invited her 
lover to come in and then she began to scream”. Girls trying to hide 
their knowledge of sexual matters are criticised in other proverbs: 
“When the unmarried girl of Luk saw a man’s testicles, she asked if 
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tliey were cherries!” and “An unmarried woman who has just deliv¬ 
ered a child”. 

These proverbs eloquently show the fact that women could 
experience sexual activity before marriage. Going against social and 
religious rules, this activity was not easy to practice, but the follow¬ 
ing proverb shows how women took advantage of the few possible 
opportunities that they found: “She went to the public baths and 
was away for seven days”. 

Virginity was, however, the most appreciated quality in an 
lanmarried woman who should remain physically intact for her 
Husband-to-be. Girls are therefore recommended to behave 
accordingly: “Kiss and pinch, but let the husband’s place be un¬ 
touched”. 

Proverbs on Married Women 

/\s in other Islamic and non-Islamic societies, marriage was valued 
in al-Andalus as the best situation for a woman: “Marry the one 
who asks you” and “A bad husband is better than no husband”. 
IVIarriage, however, also implied a choice, even if this was limited to 
men: “He who does not choose may be dishonoured” or “Look for 
freckles”. This last proverb reflects a taste for blonde women also 
attested by Ibn Hazm in his Tawq al-hamama. 5 The great Andalusi 
writer made this observation when writing on the Umayyad ruling 
family, but the proverb quoted above seems to indicate that this 
tnste was quite general in al-Andalus. 

People were aware that, in marriage, luck plays an important role. 

careful choice of a partner is not a guarantee against failure in 
marriage as implied in this proverb: “Find me a husband and guar¬ 
antee me good luck with him”. Other proverbs show that expenses 
for weddings were high: “Marriage would be more beautiful without 
i*:s expenses” and that married life could lead to poverty: “give him 
in marriage and he will find himself in need”, “He who is married, 
is in need”, “If a dog was married, he would not bark”. Married 
women expected their husbands to give them jewels: “Cover me 
with jewels or leave me!” Among the proverbs giving advice to hus- 
t>ands regarding the way that they should treat their wives from the 
beginning of their married life: “Strike the little cat and the bride 
will be afraid”. Obviously, this is advice for the husband to be tough 
with his wife and to impose his own personality on her. In a similar 
way, husbands are recommended: “Do not praise a free woman 
during the first year of marriage, neither a slave woman during her 


Bf first year with you”. Here, it is implied that at least a year is neces- 
S§ sar y to properly understand the real character of a woman. 

Ip' Married women should not be trusted to behave properly in the 
I absence of their husbands: “The master of the house is absent and 

' music is heard in his house” or “Between this one and that other 

one... and her husband just arrived”. As a rule, men ought to 
suspect women: “Too much trust and you are a cuckold”. A woman 
is difficult to control: “Although the keys are in my pocket, there are 
people in my room”. This last proverb implies that men acknowledge 
the difficulties of guarding women; even when locked up in their 
houses, women will find ways of cheating their custodians. Difference 
in age is another subject found in proverbs as in: “The old husband’s 
wife is spoilt and the young husband’s wife is scared”. Negative 
aspects of marriage between an old man and a young girl are reflec¬ 
ted in this proverb: “When an old man marries a young girl, young 
men in the village are happy”, meaning that the new wife will 
deceive her husband and look for adventures with young men. 

Polygamy is hinted at in various proverbs. In a general way, it 
was considered as a source of problems: “Sons born to the same 
father and different mothers cause hostilities”. Put in the mouth of a 
woman, a second proverb shows how polygamy was felt to be a dis¬ 
grace for women: “It is better to enter the grave than to go to 
another woman’s house”. 

To conclude this section on proverbs about married women, a 
proverb advises men: “To marry in Granada and to die m Velez , a 
reference to the renown of the women of Granada for their beauty. 


Proverbs on Old Women 

The image of old women in our proverbs is totally negative whether 
in relation to their physical aspect: “Old and crippled, she is not 
worth a pence” or to their personal qualities: An old woman who 
speaks, lies”. It was believed that old women had enormous capacity 
for evil: “What the devil does in a year, the old woman does in an 
hour”. Even those who appear to be good and pious were not 
trusted to be sincere as a proverb says: “When you see an old 
woman, invoke God’s name and run!” 

Proverbs on Prostitutes 

Some proverbs attest that prostitution was very common in al- 
Andalus: “When you ask for prostitutes from Charchara, you ask for 
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one and you find ten”. Prostitution was practised in special premises 
as is known from other sources and proverbs: “When Christians, 
Jews and Muslims want pleasure, they frequent the Jimduq of Ibn 
Rago”. 

Other proverbs allude to the presence of procurers as in: “The 
woman who accepts being touched does not need a pimp”. Prosti¬ 
tutes were expected to be trained in singing and dancing: “This 
damned prostitute does not sing nor dance”, but were never inten¬ 
ded to become mothers: “A prostitute with a child is not tolerated 
anywhere”. Marriages to prostitutes occurred, but they were strongly 
disapproved by society: “He who marries a prostitute acknowledges 
being a cuckold”. 

Even when a prostitute wanted to abandon her trade, there were 
few possibilities open to her: “Look at the penance of Khalida, she 
abandoned prostitution and became a go-between”. In spite of all 
that, it is significant to note that: “A hidden prostitute is better than 
a well-known free woman”. 

Black slave women, as mentioned, were particularly noted as 
being prostitutes. There were obviously many different kinds of 
women in this activity; not all of them were beautiful or skilled in 
singing and dancing. There is even a proverb that reduces prosti¬ 
tutes to a mere recipient for male physical enjoyment: “desire can be 
satisfied even with a lame woman” thus probably reflecting the 
lowest kind of womanhood in the eyes of its author. 

Women’s Professions Mentioned by Proverbs 

Some proverbs mention women’s activities by which they were able 
to earn money. Weaving, normally practised at home, is the most 
common trade mentioned by proverbs. Some of them simulta¬ 
neously reflect the well-known Andalusi love for cleanliness: “Every¬ 
thing is acceptable, except dirty weaving” or “While the bleary 
women put on her veil, the weaving market is dispersed”. Mourning 
professional women and midwives also appear in proverbs: “Oh 
Muhja, delay your delivery until the salary of midwives is lower!” 
Prostitution should be added to this short list of professional acti¬ 
vities. 7 

Social Aspects of Women’s Lives 

Proverbs occasionally give the impression that al-Andalus may have 
suffered from a crisis in the marriage market. It seems that it was not 
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always easy to find husbands, especially in the case of women who 
were not rich: “There are three things which can be bought but not 
sold, the first is a husband for a woman...” or “A bad husband is 
better than remaining unmarried”. 

This question has been analysed by ‘Abd al-‘AzIz al-Ahwanl who 
tried to find the reasons for these difficulties. According to al- 
Ahwanl, continuous wars have caused a reduction in the number of 
men in Andalusi society, a situation aggravated by the existence of a 
great number of slave women imported from Europe and Africa. 8 It 
should be added that great expense was involved in wedding cele¬ 
brations and dowries which might have deterred men of modest 
means. Therefore, spinsters were not an uncommon fact of life in al- 
Andalus as reflected in this proverb: “like a spinster who cannot 
believe that she will embrace a husband”. The marriage crisis could 
have been aggravated by the practice of homosexuality, also attested 
by proverbs. 

A woman without any property or an ugly woman did not have 
many chances for marriage in al-Andalus: “Meat without offal is like 
a woman without furniture” or “She is not beautiful and she does 
not own a house”. Poverty appears in proverbs reflecting extreme 
situations of need: “What have we eaten to drink afterwards?” and 
this may explain why some women looked for rich men to marry 
them: “Cover me with jewels or leave me!” Economic pressure on 
men caused them to react against the requests of women: “You will 
be the mistress of my house if you content yourself with bread and 
olives”. 

The Ideal Woman in Andalusi Proverbs 

An ideal of feminine beauty can be drawn from these collections of 
proverbs. One of them ironically says: “What a splendid beauty, 
small eyes and a big nose!” The reverse (big eyes and a small nose) 
was a basic element in the canonical image of a lovely face. As was 
already mentioned, a proverb such as “Look for freckles” indicates a 
preference for blonde women. 

A small woman was not highly appreciated: “Three things are 
considered a loss: building a small house, grease in a small woman 
and dining when inebriated”. Shapely legs were considered a neces¬ 
sary requirement in a beautiful woman who, nevertheless, should 
trust luck more than handsomeness: “It is not enough to have 
shapely legs, you need luck and what God has destined for every¬ 
body”. 
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Proverbs also mention bodily care such as the use of depilatories 
for legs: “To pluck legs is a good thing”. Other sources mention that 
women used henna to decorate their hands and feet as well as siwak 
(walnut tree bark) to whiten their teeth. 

Finally, the external appearance of women would not be complete 
without a veil. A proverb says: “The value of what is hidden to the 
eye is incalculable” and “Would a woman who does not cover her 
face be able to educate anybody’s child?” Both proverbs clearly 
show the social value of veiled women who are the only respectable 
ones that may become useful members of society. 

As a conclusion, I would like to pinpoint the interest of proverbs 
as a source for social history. Reflecting general and accepted values, 
they even offer useful insights into the knowledge of the actual lives 
of women. In some cases, this information can be checked against 
that provided by other sources. Occasionally, however, it is very dif¬ 
ficult to understand the real meaning of proverbs, given that they 
are recorded in collections without any context or explanation. Diffi¬ 
culties increase when the proverb is no longer in use as is the case 
with Andalusi proverbs, some of which may allude to contemporary 
events or persons about which no other information is available. But 
even with these limitations in mind, proverbs as a source for the 
history of women have proved their usefulness. 
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CHAPTER 4 



In the nearly classical definition of Philippe Lejeune, autobiography 
is “a retrospective prose story that a real person relates about his or 
her own existence, in which he or she gives emphasis to his or her 
individual life, and to the history of his or her personality in parti¬ 
cular ”. 2 For the purposes of this study, this definition contains two 
problematic assumptions, one with regard to autobiography, in 
general, and the other with regard to Palestinian autobiographies, in 
particular. Firstly, Lejeune implies that autobiography tells things as 
they were, in “historical” terms, if only in terms of the history of a 
personality. Nonetheless, nearly all writers on autobiography regard 
it as a kind of “fiction”, if not an outright “illusion”. Secondly, 
Lejeune emphasises the overall importance of the “personality or, 
as one could also say, of the personal identity or the self. Palestinian 
autobiographies, however, do not predominantly endeavour to 
uncover the personal self. They aim, rather, at defining a collec¬ 
tive” identity, thus re-entering the “historical” field. 

Palestinian Autobiography as a Historical Source 

Contrary to current approaches, former generations found nothing 
unusual in the attempt to use autobiographies as a historical source. 
When the term “autobiography” or “self-biography” was coined in 
the late eighteenth century, no clear distinction was drawn between 
historiography and biography nor between biography and auto¬ 
biography. Some held the view that biography is the better part of 
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historical writing as in the famous words of Benjamin Disraeli: 
“Read no history; nothing but biography, for that is life without 
theory.” Others even preferred autobiography to other forms of his¬ 
torical writing. Samuel Johnson put it clearly: “(Historical narrative 
is) of most value in which the writer tells his own story. He that 
recounts the life of another, commonly dwells most upon con¬ 
spicuous events, lessens the familiarity of his tale to increase its 
dignity, shews his favourite at a distance decorated and magnified 
like the ancient actors in their tragick dress, and endeavours to hide 
the man that he may produce a hero .”* 3 

In the twentieth century, scholarship on autobiography gradually 
abandoned the thought that autobiography, with its first-hand 
knowledge, comes closer to factual history than biography. It was a 
historian who first excluded autobiography from the field of history 
writing when he pointed towards the strong affinity of auto¬ 
biography and novel as opposed to autobiography and history. As 
early as 1903, Hans Glagau stated: “It is erroneous to believe that 
self-biography is an offshoot of memoirs [seen as the most historio¬ 
graphical form among personal account literature] and to deny its 
independence. In such a case, one refers to its remote cousin and 
overlooks its legitimate father, the psychological novel, which lives 
and breathes in quite an unpolitical atmosphere. Modern self-bio¬ 
graphy is a daughter of the novel .” 4 

From the sixties onward, literary criticism set about to turn its 
attention to autobiography in order to pull it increasingly into the 
proper field of literature, i.c. fiction. In recent times, autobiography 
is conceived, in effect, as a novel written in the present with one’s 
past life as its subject. Roy Pascal was perhaps the first to announce 
it: “I wish to go beyond the normal understanding of autobiography 
as a biographical source and to emphasise the independent quality 
of this literary form... The special view point and the individual 
character of the autobiographer, which reduce its value for the his¬ 
torian, are, in my view, exactly the pre-condition of its being a piece 
of art. Autobiography is not the history of a life, but a concurrence 
of past and present in the consciousness of the author .”* 3 

Calling autobiography an art instead of a historical account is one 
thing, deconstructing it is quite another. What is questioned in 
deconstruction is not the objective (historical) truth of the text, but 
the truth of the producing (auto, self) subject itself. In 1979, Paul de 
Man severely questioned the homogenous nature of the self in auto¬ 
biography: “We assume that life produces the autobiography as an 
act produces its consequences, but can we not suggest, with equal 
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justice, that the autobiographical project may itself produce and 
determine the life and that whatever the writer does is in fact gov¬ 
erned by the technical demands of self-portraiture and thus deter¬ 
mined, in all its aspects, by the resources of his medium?” 

In the eighties and nineties, others followed this theme. They 
challenged the idea of a subject with a stable identity which pos¬ 
sesses an almost Cartesian self-assuredness and can fully and ration¬ 
ally organise itself. Going back to Jacques Lacan’s re-reading of 
Sigmund Freud, an analysis that radicalised Freud’s theory up to the 
point that the subject or self is split into different parts from its very 
beginnings, deconstructivism or postmodernism denies the mere pos¬ 
sibility of autobiography. The autobiographical subject, like any 
other subject, is nothing but “a ‘discursive effect’, fashioned as the 
grille through which various discrete institutional discourses radiate 
their power. But since those discourses are themselves contradictory 
and irregular, rupture, heterogeneity, duplicity... is the conditio sine 
qua non of autobiography. Consequendy, the notion of auto¬ 
biography as a self-referential document is somewhat untenable; 
autobiography is an intertext.” 7 

These statements, claiming that the writing of autobiography is an 
art or an illusion, conform with reality. Within the last thirty years, 
the genre underwent not only a transformation into a highly fictio¬ 
nalised form, but also a form in which the “auctorial narration has 
been given up. In the Arab world, this holds especially true for the 
North African autobiographical novel written in French. Here, 
instead of relating events which took place in the past, the narrator 
and his or her protagonist tend to mix into one. Instead of following 
a chronological order, the writing becomes ecstatic. Instead of 
showing a consistent character, the autobiographer’s voice mingles 
with the voices of others . 8 The same tendency is also apparent in 
Arabic autobiography, in general. Arabic autobiography, which 
started only in the late twenties with Taha Husayn’s al-Ayyam (The 
Days, 1929), passed over five more or less subsequent stages with 
regard to the self-awareness of its authors: exemplarity (Ahmad 
Amin, Hayati , My Life, 1950), individuality (Salama Musa, Tarbiyat 
Saldma Musa , The Education of Salama Musa, 1947), subjectivity 
(Tawflq al-Haklm, Sijn al-‘umr , The Prison of Life, 1964), sensitivity 
(Jabra Ibrahim Jabra, al-BVr al-ula , The First Well, 1987) and 
fictionality (Idwar Kharrat, Turabuha yydfardn. City of Saffron, 1986). 
In order to illustrate the last point, Kharrat warned the reader at the 
outset of his autobiographical novel: “These writings are not an 
autobiography nor anything like it; the flights of fancy and the 
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artifice herein bear them far beyond such bounds. They are illu¬ 
sions, incidents and visions, figures and the kernels of events which 
are but dreams; [they are] the clouds of memories which should 
have taken place but never did. It is perhaps a ‘becoming’ of a life 
but it is not my life.” 9 

However, in an article about Johann Wolfgang von Goethe’s 
Poetry and Truth , its author righdy points to the fact that, alongside 
with literary autobiographies, “functional forms” (Zweckformen) of 
autobiography never ceased to be written. The term refers to auto¬ 
biographies of scholars and the like who focused on action rather 
than on reflection. 10 Palestinian autobiographies, indeed, represent 
such “functional forms”. 11 With a few notable exceptions, their 
authors are not professional writers of fiction, but rather are tea¬ 
chers, lecturers, journalists, university professors and diplomats. 
Their general aim is documentary rather than literary, an impres¬ 
sion which is supported by the fact that nearly all of them include a 
number of photos, maps, documents, certificates, letters, entries of 
diaries and (self composed) poetry. Last not least, the question of 
identity in these autobiographies is less an individual than a collec¬ 
tive one centred, as are their authors, on the loss of Palestine to the 
Israelis and the wish for the creation of a Palestinian state. In these 
autobiographies, the notions of “nation and narration” (Homi K. 
Bhaba) are clearly intertwined. 

A Palestinian historian underlined a certain peculiarity of Palesti¬ 
nian identity when he compared it with the identity of people who 
are endowed with a powerful, generations-old historical national 
narrative. While in most cases, he argued, the identity of a French¬ 
woman would be determined today both by herself and by others 
primarily in terms of her identification with the French nation (not¬ 
withstanding important differences among the French in terms of 
region, religion, politics, race, gender, class and broader European 
affiliations), it would be normal for a Palestinian today to identify 
primarily as an Arab in one context, as a Muslim or Christian in 
another, as a Nabulsi or Jaffan in yet another and as a Palestinian in 
a fourth context. 12 But he did not mention the fact that this pattern 
of “multiple foci of identity” is counteracted by an increasing aware¬ 
ness, if sometimes only a desire, for a distinct cultural Palestinian 
identity, a “Palestinianness” which is cultural rather than political. 13 

Palestinianness is bound to Palestine as the place from where it 
stems, no matter whether one lives in Israel, the West Bank or 
abroad. When the Palestinian poet Mahmud DarwTsh stated: 
“Whoever writes the story (of the place) first, owns the place,” 14 he 


B: referred, however, to the weakness of a Palestinian narrative of 

fP|; Palestine. This weakness is due to a number of reasons, mainly the 

> rule of foreign powers (in the twentieth century alone: Ottoman, 

V? British, Israeli and Jordanian), the preponderance of a peasantry- 
based oral tradition and, last but not least, the long development of 
an exceptionally powerful Jewish and Zionist narrative of the place. 

The situation changed considerably after the defeat of 1967 when 
Israeli forces occupied the West Bank and Gaza and when the PLO 
emerged as the sole representative of Palestinian nationalism. Along¬ 
side the opening of research centres, the founding of journals and 
the organising of conferences exploring the past, present and future 
history of Palestine, a strong sense for cultural and ethnic distinctness 
vis-a-vis Israel developed. From the seventies on, an observer of the 
situation states that Palestinian society witnessed a rebirth and 
revival movement which brought about the flourishing of old ways 
and techniques of its rural past such as the art of embroidery, folk 
dancing, popular poetry, traditional music and regional cooking. 

From the seventies on, the autobiographical genre also developed 
as a conscious attempt to contribute to the establishment of a “col¬ 
lective memoire” (Maurice Halbwachs) via individual memories. 
One of the autobiographers even expressedly claims to have written 
a “Palestinian narrative to reveal in human terms our side of the 
truth”. 16 The subject or self in Palestinian autobiographies is not 
primarily individualistic in its outlook: out of the two pillars of auto¬ 
biography, i.e. individuality (I am unique) and identity (I am the 
same), clear precedence is given to the latter over the former. 17 This 
is achieved by the transformation of the original question posed in 
the genre of autobiography, “Who am I and how did I become 
what I am now?”, into a modified “Where am I and where do I 
belong to?” The place, then, replaces the essence. 18 Being pre¬ 
dominantly a narrative of place, these autobiographies sometimes 
come closer to oral history and ethnographic accounts or even to 
sociological and historical analysis than autobiographies usually do. 
Their keen awareness for common traits and shared facts behind 
particular life stories renders them useful as a source for Palestinian 
experiences in the twentieth century, in general, and for the history 
of women, in particular. 

Autobiographies, by their very nature, describe a society or com¬ 
munity composed of individuals, families and larger groups formed 
within the population. For this reason, they have always been taken 
into account by historians, notwithstanding the theoretical discussion 
about their historiographical value. For Palestinian history, they are 
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an even more important source if it were only because of the scar¬ 
city of other material. Palestinian society, in the first half of the 
twentieth century, was largely traditional and rural where few people 
knew how to read and write. Therefore, not many traces of written 
personal documents such as letters, diaries, contracts, etc. are pre¬ 
served. 

Focusing on the developmental aspects of a person, Western scho¬ 
larship has characterised autobiographical accounts of childhood 
and youth as “the purest form of autobiography”. 19 This predilec¬ 
tion for memories of childhood and youth is not, however, a 
Western peculiarity, but extends to the Palestinian autobiographies 
as well. They depict family life and the role of grandmothers, 
mothers and sisters within it in great detail. Here, one encounters 
women within the sphere in which they were usually brought up and 
confined to. This is especially true for rural peasant society, but it is 
also a feature, to some extent, of the urban bourgeois classes. 

Palestinian autobiographies were written by authors from different 
strata of society who lived in different regions of the world. They 
include men and women from urban and rural origin, Muslims and 
Christians and exiles and authors from the West Bank. It goes 
without saying that the texts differ from one another in language, 
style and aim. They also differ with regard to the depicted environ¬ 
ment, be it personal or social. They depict a wide range of living 
conditions under which Palestinian women fulfilled their tasks and 
continue to do so. 

Unlike scientists, autobiographers rely on their own subjectivity in 
order to classify their personal experience. With regard to the history' 
of Palestinian women, this subjectivity is especially interesting in the 
autobiographies of women which present different temperaments 
and assessments, especially in relation to what is proper conduct for 
a woman. The male autobiographers mention the desirability of 
women’s emancipation without going into great detail. The female 
autobiographers, on the other hand, are more explicit and judge 
Arab society in a more varied, although equally critical way. 

The years which led to the foundation of the Israeli state, i.e. in 
particular, the thirties and forties, seem to be of paramount impor¬ 
tance for autobiographers who belong, however, to two different 
generations born in the first half of the century. Moreover, as they 
include the experiences of grandparents, parents and children, they 
roughly comprise four to five generations. This fact introduces the 
historical aspect into the study of Palestinian autobiography as it 
presents life stories of women born between the late nineteenth 



entury and the 1970s. Achievements and setbacks of women from 
Ottoman times to the Palestinian proto-state can be traced through 
these autobiographies. 



Women in Palestinian Autobiographies 

The extended family (hamula), with its institutions of solidarity and 
hospitality, is of utmost importance in most of the childhood mem¬ 
ories. For instance, Yasmxn Zahran uses her autobiographical novel 
to describe her youth in a remote village in the mountains. It was a 
village with mixed peasant and nomadic origins: “Solidarity {‘asa- 
biyya) was a pillar which rendered our existence secure and our lives 
meaningful... Our esteem of solidarity and lineage (nasab) was a 
heritage; from the moment we opened our eyes to the world, we 
were trained in it. [Sitting] on the bench in the lower house where I 
was born, people always spoke about it. Likewise, on the mattresses 
spread on the mats, one would talk about lineage and roots (usul). 
Here, the individual members of the same hamula boasted about 
themselves and disputed with others... Here, I heard in the morning 
as well as in the evening, that we were the most ancient family 
within the most ancient branch of the most ancient hamula in our 
village. Our world recognised only the hamulas in neighbouring vil¬ 
lages with whom we had friendly contact. This was the same in 
every house, but especially in ours because we had a guesthouse 
{madafa). The madafa was where the hamula gathered, it was the 
hamula^ club and newspaper at the same time. The shaykh of 
the hamula held a position which had already been recognised by the 
Ottomans and later the British.” 

The hamula/madafa tradition, however, was not confined to remote 
times and to rural Palestine or conservative cities like Nablus. It still 
had its place in a modern, educated and bourgeois family as Hanan 
Ashrawi depicts hers: “Both my mother and father had their distinct 
codes of hospitality. Every afternoon, and in the best of all British 
traditions, my mother would have guests over for afternoon tea. vv e 
would come home from school to a living room full of friends par¬ 
taking of delicate little crustless sandwiches and a delicious variety of 
finger food rolled out on a linen-covered trolley. When it came to 
wearing white gloves, we all rebelled. My father s hospitality went 
back to the ancient madafah tradition, or the hospitality-guesthouse 
that each hamoulah or clan maintained to house and feed travellers 
and guests. My grandfather had maintained the madafah of the 
‘Awwad clan and' my father upheld the tradition in our house. No 
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guest would be refused food or shelter, and it would be unforgivable 
had anyone been allowed to leave the house without having joined 
us for at least a meal.” 21 

Certainly, Jmmula and hospitality go together, but the hamula or the 
family system in general had other important tasks such as to settle 
disputes, watch over its honour, maintain the hierarchies of old 
versus young and male versus female, distribute goods and posts and 
negotiate with external authorities. The family became particularly 
active when it came to marriage since it prevented and established 
marriages. Zahran recounts the impossibility of meeting a young 
man with whom she fell in love at a distance: “What a shame! He 
never came to our house and I never went to his. Although we were 
neighbours, our families saw no reason to meet with one another. 
Neighbourhood, even such a close one as ours, does not bring about 
personal contacts as we belonged to two different hamula s.” 22 With a 
certain amount of criticism, Sumaya Farhat-Naser states: “In former 
times, marriage was the responsibility of the family. Although a girl 
could agree to a marriage or refuse it, she could not decide indepen¬ 
dently. Social and familial pressure tended to be extremely strong. 
‘Don’t you trust your family?’ they used to say. ‘We know what is 
best for you and we will always support you.’ Or: ‘Don’t risk the 
honour of the family! You will not find a better man!’ ” 23 

As is expected, several autobiographers refer not only to them¬ 
selves, but also to parents, siblings or other relatives who contracted 
a marriage of the most traditionally recommended type in Arab 
society, i.e. with a paternal (and sometimes maternal) cousin (ibri 
( amm). Fadwa Tuqan even states that the women of her family either 
married a cousin or remained virgins for ever. 24 To be sure, there 
were other possibilities as well, but they remained within the same 
system. Said Aburish recounts how his father had to take into con¬ 
sideration the demands of the cousins of the girl whom he wished to 
marry: “Soraya had a number of eligible first cousins on her 
mother’s side who were entitled to ‘first refusal’ rights by tradition 
and were thus able to stop outsiders from poaching on their rela¬ 
tions. An unsatisfied first cousin could force a bride to dismount 
from the horse carrying her to her husband-to-be on the day of her 
wedding... Paying the young men was aimed at acknowledging their 
esteem for the bride: they would not ‘let her go cheap’, as the higher 
the demand the greater their regard for her. 5 

In the larger cities, at least, marriages between children of neigh¬ 
bours or, in the case of girls, with friends of elder brothers were 
common, too. Other autobiographies remind us that pressure was 


I not confined only to girls, but could extend to boys as well. Ihsan 
‘Abbas, for instance, mentions a kind of levirate in his family. His 
grandmother forced his father to marry the widows of his two broth- 
ff ers who had died in World War I. 27 His father did the same with 
him when, in 1943, he proposed a marriage to his son with a girl 
whom he had chosen for him. 28 Although ‘Abbas belonged to a 
generation which already challenged the authority of their fathers, 
he gave in, if only after a long struggle. In his autobiography, he 
describes his life as a prison because he rejected polygamy on per¬ 
sonal grounds and divorce on religious ones. 

In general, however, boys enjoyed more personal freedom than 
girls. The reason given by the autobiographers is that women and 
men contributed in different ways to maintain the honour of the 
family. Boys or young men were considered to be actively and pub¬ 
licly engaged in family honour or, as Farhat-Naser puts it: “The son, 
the bearer of the family name, was and still is looked upon as the 
defender of the household; he protects its maintenance and posses¬ 
sions.” 31 Aburish adds: “Boys carried the family or tribal name, 
helped their fathers with their work and in their old age, and, 
importandy, were useful in fights with other families, which often 
developed into blood feuds.” 

With regard to this role, boys were given preference over girls 
which is critically commented upon by some of the autobiographers. 
Again, with the words of Farhat-Naser: “People gathering at the 
door of a woman were happy when the midwife shouted: ‘Pray to 
Holy George! It is a boy!’ Immediately, the whole village was 
informed. However, when a girl was bom, the midwife said: ‘Pray to 
our Mother Mary. A girl!’ And silence spread.” Yusuf Haykal, not 
a feminist, involuntarily confirms this state of affairs when he starts 
his autobiography with a description of how his mother, before 
giving birth to him, moved to his grandmother’s house. After having 
given birth to four girls successively, she wanted to exert an influ¬ 
ence on the sex of her next child. 

There were rebels with regard to the preference for boys such as 
‘Abbas and Hanan Ashrawi’s father. ‘Abbas, halfway caught 
between conformity and revolt, proudly admits that he dearly 
wished his first child to be a girl. 30 Equally proud, Ashrawi recalls 
how her father went around in the hospital on the day of her birth 
and distributed sweets to everybody. When asked whether he got a 
son at last, he replied: “No... Wadi’a and I have just received the 
gift of our fifth daughter. But she’s the one we’ve been waiting for.” 
And Ashrawi adds: “He later told my mother: ‘I’m glad she’s not a 
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boy. How would we treat him after four girls? Would we be able not 
to discriminate? And in this culture, he’s sure to be treated differ¬ 
ently and that wouldn’t be fair to his sisters’.” 36 

Girls who, unlike boys, had to defend the honour of the family in 
a passive and retracted way, were considered to be more exposed to 
dangers than boys. Aburish, indeed, refers to a deeply rooted con¬ 
tradiction within the normative system of his village. He states that 
promiscuity on the part of male youths was more encouraged than 
in the West, but the premarital loss of virginity for female youths 
meant certain death. Only the fact that honour demanded that the 
girl’s family kill the male perpetrator as well acted as a deterrent. 3 ' 
Therefore, girls were married off when they were still young, some¬ 
times at seventeen 38 and sometimes even earlier as in the case of 
Fadwa Tuqan’s mother who was given into marriage when she was 
eleven and who gave birth to her first son at fifteen. 39 Haykal 
blundy states: “My father, Mustafa Haykal, married my mother, 
Zakiyya Sakajha, in the year 1890 when she was fifteen and he 
about twenty years older. My mother was very pretty, the prettiest 
girl in town, and smart.” 40 

Both ‘Abbas and Tuqan, belonging to the older generation of 
autobiographers, relate an incident from their school days which 
firmly illustrates the vulnerability of a girl’s honour at least up until 
the thirties of our century. Going to school in Acre, ‘Abbas was once 
suspected of having an affair with a schoolmate. In the end, a 
certain schoolmate proved that he, himself, had tried to get in 
contact with her. He apologised, but the girl’s school career had 
nevertheless come to an end. 1 Tuqan, for her part, had an innocent 
love affair whose consequences turned out to be disastrous: “He was 
a sixteen year old boy and the affair did not go beyond his following 
me daily as I came and went... The only contact between me and 
the boy was the jasmine flower which a little boy came running and 
handed to me one day in al-Aqaba Alley... Then came the curse 
that puts an end to all lovely things! Someone who had been watch¬ 
ing us denounced me to my brother, Yusuf... He issued his magis¬ 
terial sentence: compulsory confinement to the house till mv 
death.” 42 y 

One should not forget that transgression of unwritten laws was 
not so much directed towards female tourists and girls from lower 
origins, but rather towards relatives and daughters from reputable 
families. Such transgression could likewise be dangerous for a boy or 
man. Aburish states that celebrating a son’s sexual adventures in old 
times was part of the tradition. But he also refers to a man of his 
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village who remained in hiding for eleven years after having made 
advances to a girl from a decent family. 

Girls, whether from poor or rich families, were usually kept under 
the protection of their families and were not sent to school. Know¬ 
ledge for women, as Aburish states, would have threatened their tra¬ 
ditional roles as housewives and child bearers and was not even 
taken into consideration neither among the poor nor among the 
wealthy. 44 This is also the impression given by Taqan who refers to 
“the female community that surrounded me in my town during the 
thirties and forties” as “an unlettered bourgeois society [referring to 
the wealth and standing of her family] in which I appeared a pecu¬ 
liar antisocial creature.” 45 Other autobiographers also mention the 
illiteracy of their mothers. 

Judging from the whole range of autobiographies, however, things 
were more complex. With the partial exception of Tucjan, all of 
the female autobiographers received a formal education as well as 
some of their mothers. Although she lived in the conservative 
Muslim society of Nablus, Yusra Salah s mother could read and 
write 48 Haykal’s sisters, also born at the beginning of the century, 
went to English schools. 43 And Hala Sakakini notes that her mother 
and aunt were among the first girls sent to the recently founded 
boarding school of the “Friends” in Ramallah. 50 

Certainly, this was not the rule, but neither was it for boys. In 
general, men’s education was only a short step ahead of women s. 
Most people in the Palestinian countryside made a living out of the 
soil and therefore had no need of education. They tended then 
small family plots of one to three acres, a task made all the more dif¬ 
ficult because of the primitive methods used. For most people, there 
were no newspapers to be read, letters to be written or legal docu¬ 
ments to be examined/ 1 

If girls, in general, received less education than boys, this holds 
true for Muslims and Christians. Under the Mandate, despite some 
British efforts to establish state schools (exclusively for boys), the edu¬ 
cational system remained unsatisfactory. Although the first secular 
school was founded as early as 1921, education remained by and 
large in the hands of the French Jesuits, the Russian Orthodox, the 
Italian Catholics and even the pioneering Quaker missionary 
schools. As one of the primary aims of missionary schools was the 
conversion of Muslim students to Christianity, very few Muslim 
families took advantage of their presence. 53 The most renowned 
schools for girls were the f riends school in Ramallah and Schmidt s 
school in Jerusalem. The friends school was run by American 
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Quakers and had a good reputation among both Muslims and 
Christians for emphasising the teaching of housekeeping. 54 

Girls were not encouraged to develop a strong personality, but 
were expected to obey. In this context, Tuqan blames the strictly 
patriarchal outlook of the Arab family for promoting the weakness of 
women: “The man dominated family life as in all homes of our 
society. The woman had to forget that the word ‘no’ existed in the 
language except when she repeated, ‘There is no God but God 5 , in 
her ablutions and prayers. ‘Yes’ was the parroted word instilled in 
her from infancy, to become embedded in her consciousness for the 
rest of her life.” 05 Tuqan refers to a segregated society where men 
gathered in the family’s reception hall ( diwan) J6 and women were 
confined to the harem ( harm): “The reality of life in that bottled-up 
harem was humiliating submission. Here the female lived out her 
dark pinched existence. Looking around me, I saw nothing but face¬ 
less victims with no independent life.” 07 Segregation dominated 
every aspect of the daily routine, even sleeping habits. Tuqan recalls 
that her father had a sleeping room of his own while her mother 
slept in another room with her children. 58 The same situation is told 
by both ‘Abbas who used to sleep with his father in the guest room 
when it was not occupied 59 and by Haykal who shared his mother’s 
bed while his younger sister slept in a bed nearby. 60 

The segregation of the sexes also becomes apparent when auto¬ 
biographers reflect upon the other sex in its allegedly complete and 
rejected otherness. For Tuqan, the heads of her family represented 
“in the most flagrant manner possible, the rigidity of the Arab male 
and his absolute inability to maintain a personality that was healthy 
and whole”. 61 ‘Abbas, on the other hand, recalls how he, as a young 
teacher, used to compose lots of poems on women in which he 
depicted them as “enslaved by their concupiscence”. 62 

Salah, however, challenges the picture of the segregated family as 
thoroughly cruel on the men’s side and no less thoroughly ignorant 
on the women’s, something so vividly drawn by Tuqan. Like Tuqan, 
Salah came from one of the leading families in Nablus. Her family, 
famous for their quest of religious learning, was linked with the more 
politically influential Tuqans. In sharp contrast to Fadwa Tuqan and 
perhaps in direct response to her, she depicts a thoroughly happy 
childhood, due to a devoted father and caring mother as well as the 
friendly atmosphere within the extended family. 63 The difference in 
Salah’s and Tuqan’s families is perhaps best illustrated by the fact 
that, while Tuqan was not even allowed to take English lessons at 
home with a graduate from the Friends school, 64 Salah was sent to 
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this school, although it was Christian, and later became the first 
woman of Nablus to study at the American University ol Beirut. 
However, in contrast to the rebellious luqan, she emphasises her 
nroper behaviour and eagerness to observe the rules set up for a 
woman of her time: “In fact, I was always anxious not to violate the 
rules of my community and my family, in order to please them... I 
did not allow myself to attend mixed gatherings... and I did not go 
in for sport. I observed the traditions of my land and my family, and 
I was convinced that, in doing so, I would clear the way for other 
young women from Nablus to leave and study abroad.” 

Although obedience was the rule for the generation of the 
mothers, there are exceptions of strong mothers, especially seen in 
the autobiographies of Sakakini and Haykal. Sakakini, on one hand, 
came from a secular and Westernised family whose life style was 
thoroughly bourgeois. As there was no segregation of the sexes, she 
fulfilled her duties as a housewife and mother along familiar Western 
ways: “Mother was loved by all who knew her, yet her friends were 
few. As a busy housewife and mother she had no time for society, 
neither was she inclined towards social life. However, Mother did 
not lack good company. She was more than compensated by my 
father’s many friends who frequented our house. People dropped in 
almost every day of the week.” 

Haykal, on the other hand, depicts a modestly modernised 
Muslim family where the daily dinner was taken within the intimate 
circle of parents and children. Remnants of segregated society, 
however, gave his mother seemingly more freedom of action within 
the household than in the previous example. Though very much to 
the dissatisfaction of her husband, Haykal’s mother more often than 
not received her female relatives and friends in the reception room 
(salun) together with her seven daughters. 

Nevertheless, grandmothers or rather the mothers of fathers, play 
a more significant role in the memory of the autobiographers both 
as mothers-in-law and as grandmothers. This is consistent with 
reality, given the overall importance of mothers-in-law. “It is nearly 
impossible,” Farhat-Naser states, “to hold aloof from a mother-in- 
law. Often, they interfere in everything. In order to maintain peace, 
then, the daughter-in-law is almost always on the retreat. If not, she 
is reproached by her husband who wishes to satisfy his mother. For¬ 
tunately, some mothers-in-law, such as mine, never interfere and are 
a blessing for the household.” f>8 In the family of ‘Abbas, however, 
the grandmother exerted such an influence that her grandson feels 
inclined to speak of her “matriarchal rule (sultan al-utnutnd ). 
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At the same time, grandmothers seem to be natural allies or care¬ 
takers of their grandchildren. They tell stories about their youth, 70 
keep up the tradition of folktales 71 and are always on the side of the 
children. 72 Hisham Sharabi who, in his childhood, used to spend 
summer vacation at the house of his maternal grandparents in Acre, 
gives a humouristic and sympathetic description of his stubborn 
grandmother who firmly watched over the daily routine of her 
husband, the hierarchy of her sdlun and, last but not least, the physi¬ 
cal and spiritual health of her grandson: “My grandmother, God’s 
mercy upon her, loved me deeply. She had never given birth to a 
son so I, after my grandfather, God’s mercy upon him, was the only 
male in her life. Whenever she saw me sitting alone every day for 
hours in order to read and write, she was worried about me. In her 
eyes, this was an unnatural behaviour. She also was worried when I 
sat motionless at the veranda, looking at the sea... Her sole treat¬ 
ment for any disease, be it psychological or corporal, was camomile 
tea, which she forced upon every member of the family, especially 
upon my grandfather and me... Daily, I had to drink at least three 
or four cups of it.” 73 

The dominant position of the grandmother in family matters is 
clearly revealed in Aburish’s recollection of the past: “(My grand¬ 
mother’s) role during the late 1930s was an intriguing one which 
belied the accepted outside view of the place of the woman. She 
was in her sixties during this period but had refused to move into 
the background with the loss of ‘her man’. She had been her hus¬ 
band’s trusted partner, her children’s adored mother and, like 
many others, she did interfere and exert influence. Her children 
were the face of the family, but they listened to her, particularly 
Mahmoud in his position as head of both the family and 
village.” 74 

According to Tuqan, the year 1948 brought a profound change 
in the conditions under which women in traditional Palestine had 
lived. As she sees it, the two years after the Palestinian catastrophe in 
1948, with the exodus of thousands of Palestinians from their homes 
to neighbouring Arab states, gave rise to social changes of the kind 
that often occur after wars. The most significant indications of these 
changes were the removal of the veil from women’s faces, mixed 
attendance at cinema shows and mixed family visiting. With the 
removal of the veil, the formidable barrier separating the sexes in 
the city was removed. After Tuqan’s father had died the same year, 
‘Mother was the first woman of her generation in Nablus to remove 
the veil and, from that moment, she began to breathe the air of 
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freedom as the chapter of generations of fanaticism was brought to a 
close. Seeing her vitality increase, due to her release from the 
confining chains in that detestable ancient prison, filled me with 
. >>75 

joy. 

This point of view has to be slightly modified. Tuqan herself refers 
to the fact that even in conservative Nablus, the veil had been pro¬ 
gressively vanishing by the twenties. 76 The spirit of women’s eman¬ 
cipation, though not widespread in predominantly rural Palestine, 
was not completely absent prior to 1948. But the removal of the veil 
in the early fifties did not result in an immediate disappearance of 
tradition. On the contrary, the feeling of uprootedness after 1948 
even strengthened it. Fawwaz Turki, for instance, who grew up in a 
refugee camp on the outskirts of Beirut, reports the sad fate of his 
younger sister, Jasmine. Her rebellion against tradition which culmi¬ 
nated in a love affair with a boy from the neighbourhood was 
avenged by her elder brother. Turki reports: “When Mousa found 
put, we all knew what drastic fate awaited her. Her punishment was 
going to be a terrible, terrible one indeed. It was just a question of 
the manner in which she would receive it. My sister had committed 
an unspeakable act beyond all understanding. Since time immemor¬ 
ial, women guilty of it were returned to their Glorious Maker, for 
presumably only He knew how to deal with them. Even Jasmine 
herself seemed to see no injustice in the fate that awaited her. At the 
time, even I saw nothing despotic or venomous in the verdict passed 
on my sister. I did not turn away in nauseated disbelief. I did not 
flinch with horror. I did not try to stop it. "Tradition had long since 
devoured our autonomy. We could no more get outside it than we 
could jump out of our own skin. Mousa chose poison. He handed it 
to Jasmine in a cup.” ‘ 1 

There were, indeed, remarkable changes for women after 1948, 
mainly due to the loss of Palestine and the dispersal of the Palesti¬ 
nians. After the defeat, education became almost “an obsession” and 
performance in school “the sole topic in conversation . Aburish 
explains this by the fact that people reasoned “that the Israelis beat 
the Arabs because they were better educated” and “this is the onlv 
way we are going to equal the Israelis and eventually beat them . 
But there were other reasons in this new interest in education since 
education was the sole means for hundreds of thousands of refugees 
to acquire a certain position in life. 79 The longing for education 
extended to girls as well. Raymonda Tawil unequivocally states: 
“Ever since 1948, there had been a great upsurge in women’s edu¬ 
cation. Even in villages and the more conservative towns, there was 
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a greater awareness of the need for education, and girls in the thou¬ 
sands left to study at foreign universities. Leaving behind the tradi¬ 
tional passivity of the Arab woman, these girls went off—with the 
consent of the most conservative families—to undertake vocational 
training, to pass their exams and qualify as teachers or in other pro¬ 
fessions.” 80 

The defeat of the Arab armies in 1967, as Tawil continues, 
brought about a new stage in the emancipation of women due to the 
severe blow that the defeat gave to patriarchal society. Before Pales¬ 
tinian eyes was the example of Israeli gender relations which took 
root within the emergence of the armed resistance of the Fedayin: 
“For a Palestinian woman it was a revolutionary act to join actively 
in the armed struggle. Weapons are man’s monopoly; war is his 
domain... But under the shock of the occupation these young 
girls—many of them teenagers—threw off the modesty and submis¬ 
siveness that are the conventional virtues of Arab women. In taking 
up arms against Israel, they were simultaneously rebelling against 
our own society and its repressive traditions. Arab conventions were 
suddenly confronted with a new and splendid image of a genuinely 
emancipated woman.” 81 

Tawil presents a thoroughly optimistic interpretation both of the 
armed struggle and of the role of women in it which, as she per¬ 
ceives it, will result in an everlasting impact on the role of women in 
Palestinian society. She seems to have drawn too bright a picture 
when seen from the perspective of the next wave of confrontation 
between Palestinian and Israeli forces, namely, the Intifada from 
1987 to 1993. Both Farhat-Naser and Ashrawi claim that, during 
the Intifada, women were more active than men. Women organised 
demonstrations, visited prisoners, employed lawyers, kept in touch 
with the Red Cross and founded projects for self-help. 82 At least, 
Farhat-Naser, however, is sceptical regarding the effects that these 
initiatives have on women’s emancipation. She insists that men will¬ 
ingly accepted the participation of women in the struggle for 
national independence, but were reluctant in granting them more 
social rights: “Many men enthusiastically welcomed the activities of 
women... But as soon as the women opened their mouths in order 
to demand social rights and equality, they heard the usual slogans: 
national liberation first, social liberation later... Therefore, a 
number of independent women’s centres were founded, starting with 
the Centre for Women’s Affairs in Nablus.” 83 

Farhat-Naser is not the only one who points out that a form of 
“social regression” affected the lives of women in Palestinian society 
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hen she condemns disregard for questions of gender in their 
debates. Sahar Khalifa, a founding member of the above mentioned 
Centre for Women’s Affairs, describes at length in her auto¬ 
biographical novel how, by the internal dynamics of the Intifada, the 
politically motivated reproach of “collaboration” with Israelis 
merged with the religiously underlined accusation of “indecent 
behaviour”, aimed especially at putting women under pressure. Ali 
fl. Qleibo, on the other hand, observed an increasing importance of 
the hamula due to external Israeli pressure on the West Bank which 
prevented the emergence of a civil society and, with it, a redefinition 
of gender relations: “In the villages as well as in the cities, the 
hamuleh became the sole legal institution... The social legal system 
became a family-administered affair held in the hands of individual 
families rather than being state-administered. This social phenom¬ 
enon may be attributed to the unwritten principle of sumud [stead¬ 
fastness] which barred Palestinians living under occupation from 
dealing with Israeli institutions. In the absence of a central legal 
system, individuals with legal conflicts had no choice but to revive 
nomadic laws; the phenomena of the hamukh and the related diwan, 
the family club, filled an important social function.” 

Conclusion 

These autobiographies cover the history of individual women 
throughout the entire twentieth century. Most of them, however, 
explore the role of women in the Palestinian household prior to 
the proclamation of the state of Israel. They show a whole range 
of varieties in the living conditions of women in Mandatory 
Palestine. Three patterns essentially emerge in which difference of 
religion plays a much less significant role than is usually assumed. 

First of all, the traditional rural household is described by Abbas 
and Jabra, where women’s tasks are clearly defined and transgres¬ 
sions are unlikely. The second pattern is the urban yet conservative 
extended family, seen in the autobiographies of Tuqan and Salah, 
where segregation of the sexes is the rule with women being mostly 
confined to "the house. Finally, there is the urban bourgeois family 
related by Sakakini and Haykal, where women act mainly as 
mothers and wives in a more or less Westernised way. Being perso¬ 
nal accounts, however, the autobiographies remind the reader that 
living conditions are not only shaped by social forces, but can also 
differ considerably according to individual experiences. The sad 
story of ‘Abbas’ submissive mother who was under the tutelage of 
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her mother-in-law is contrasted by Jabra’s account of a thoroughly 
happy family life; the same holds true for other autobiographers. 
Most conspicuously, Salah disagrees outrightly with Tuqan in her 
evaluation of the extended family, male dominance and the value of 
tradition. 

Seen from the perspective of the younger generation of auto¬ 
biographers, much has been achieved since 1948, including the 
availability of education for women, the independent choice of one’s 
partner and the practice of a profession as described in the auto¬ 
biographies of Ashrawi and Farhat-Naser, as compared with the 
slightly older dawil who describes her life as a struggle both in per¬ 
sonal and political terms. I he youngest of the autobiographers, 
however, is the most sceptical regarding the current development 
in gender relations in Palestinian society at large. In this context, 
Israel plays a highly ambivalent role. On one hand, it is seen as a 
model concerning gender relations as analysed by Tawil, but on the 
other hand, its continued occupation of the West Bank seems to 
foster all kinds of “neo-patriarchy” in Sharabfs view, “neo-back¬ 
wardness” according to Turki and “social regression” in the eyes of 
Qleibo. 

Appendix 

1. Yusuf Haykal, born in 1907 into a wealthy family of mer¬ 
chants in Jaffa. After having finished his education in Jaffa and Jer¬ 
usalem, he studied law and sociology in France and England. In the 
forties, he was mayor of Jaffa until 1948. Later, he served the Jorda¬ 
nian government as an ambassador in several countries. Haykal 
wrote his autobiography in two volumes: Ayyam al-siba (Days of 
Childhood): Suwar min al-hayat wa-safahdt min al-ta’rfkh , Amman, 1988 
and Rab? al-hayat (The Spring of life), Amman, 1989. 

2. Fadwa Tuqan, born in 1917 into a landowning family in 
Nablus. Revolting against most members of this stricdy patriarchal 
household, she sympathised with only one of her elder brothers, the 
nationalist poet Ibrahim. She started to write romantic poetry and 
only later became one of the leading Palestinian national poets. She 
still lives in Nablus today. Tuqan published her autobiography in 
two volumes: Rihla jabaliyya, rihla sab'a (Mountainous Journey, Diffi¬ 
cult Journey), Amman, 1985 and Al-Rihla al-asfab (The Most Difficult 
Journey), Amman, 1993. 

3. Jabra Ibrahim Jabra, born in 1920 into a poor family in 
Bethlehem. After having received his formal education in Jerusalem, 
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he studied English literature at Oxford. He spent all his a u 1 1 e 111 
Baghdad where he taught English literature at the university. Ja ra 
is one of the most distinguished Palestinian writers of short stones 
and novels. His autobiography was published in two volumes, 
al-ula (The First Well): Fusul min sira dhatiyya , London, 19H/ a 

(The Street of the Princesses): Fusul min sira dhd^yy^ eirut ’ 


4 . Ihsan ‘Abbas, born in 1920 to a poor peddler* living in a 
village near Haifa. Like most other male autobiograph ers, e went 
to a secondary school in Jerusalem. One of the leading - a 
historians of classical Arabic literature, he has taught at t e uni¬ 
versities of Khartoum, Cairo and Beirut. In 1986, h e 
Amman. He published his autobiography under the titl^ O ur a a 
ra ( i (The Exile of the Shepherd): Sira dhatiyya , Amman, 1 996 - 

5. Hala Sakakini, born in 1924, to a renowned Palestinian intel¬ 

lectual active in the thirties and forties, Khalil Sakakir^L tei ier 
childhood and youth in Rehavia, the German Colony and _ atai ™ a 
in Jerusalem, she fled with her family to Cairo in 1948- n ’ 
Hala and her sister returned to Palestine where she statue teac mg 
in Ramallah. They are still residents of Ramallah. SaRakirn s auto¬ 
biography is entitled Jerusalem and L A Personal Record , Aleman, . > 


6 . Hisham SharabI, born in 1927, to a well-to-dc> ^ arni ,X 1 
origins in Jaffa. After his family fled to Beirut in 194^U e tmse 
had to leave Lebanon because of his ties with the Syrian ationa 
Party under Antun Sa‘ada. In the USA, he made a distinguis e 
career as professor of political philosophy. His plans to resett e 
Beirut in 1975 were frustrated by the civil war. He wrote two auto¬ 
biographies: al-Jamr wa-l-rimad (Embers and Ashes): Dhi^ ra y°^ ml ^ ^ 
qaf c arabi ; Beirut, 1978 and Suwar al-madi (Images from * he Fas U ™ ra 


dhatiyya , Beirut, 1993. f 

7. Fawwaz Turki, born in 1940 in Haifa into tho ^ip 11 a 

small shopkeeper. In 1948, the family fled to Beirut who re wa ^ 

brought up in a refugee camp. After world-wide travel 8 arl severa 
years in an Indian ashram, he moved to the USA whe^ e ^T^rf 
a PLO activist. Today, however, he is a decided critic * e ’ 
He published three versions of his autobiography: .* 

Journal of a Palestinian in Exile , New York-London, 1972- 1 ’ (m m 

Exile: Lives of a Palestinian Revolutionary , New York-London, an 

Exile’s Return. The Making of a Palestinian American , New York, * • 

8 . Raymonda Tawil, born in 1940 into an educate ami f m 
Acre. After her parents separated, she was sent to a b» arc * in S sc 00 
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in Nazareth and later to Haifa and Jerusalem. In the fifties, she 
visited her brother in Amman where she met her husband. In 1958, 
the couple moved to Nablus, then still under Jordanian rule. She 
published an account of her political and feminist activities under 
the title: My Home , My Prison , New York, 1980. 

9. Hanan Ashrawi, born in 1946 into a well-established family 
from Ramallah. She studied English literature in Beirut and Ohio 
where she obtained her Ph. D. In 1991, she took part in the Madrid 
Conference on the side of the Jordanian delegation. She is one of 
the five female members of the Palestinian National Congress and 
was, until recendy, minister for higher education. She published her 
autobiography under the title: This Side of Peace: A Personal Account , 
New York, 1995. 

10 . Sumaya Farhat-Naser, born in 1948 into a poor family of 
Birzeit. After having obtained her education in a Christian boarding 
school in Bethlehem, she studied chemistry in Germany. During the 
Intifada, she was actively engaged in establishing a dialogue between 
Jewish and Arab women. In 1997, she was appointed managing 
director of the Centre for Palestine Women in East Jerusalem. Her 
autobiography appeared under the title: Thymian und Steine: Fine 
palastinensische Lebensgeschichte. Basel, 1995, 1996. 

Five other books were added to this corpus which are not auto¬ 
biographies in the strict sense, but which are also personal accounts. 
In several respects, they provide important information about the 
history of women: 

11. Yusra Sal ah. Tadhakkurat (Memories), Birzeit, 1992. It is an 
autobiography based on interviews and is part of the series Safahdt 
min al-dhakira alfilastiniyya (Pages from Palestinian Memory) which is 
currently published by the University of Birzeit. 

12. Yasmin Zahran, al-Lahn al-awwal (The First Tune), Amman, 
1991. Zahran’s book is a novelised autobiography in which she 
recounts her youth in a village in the mountains. 

13. Said K. Abunsh, Children of Bethany: The History of a Palestinian 
Family , London, 1988. Aburish wrote the history of his family over 
three generations from the end of the Ottoman regime until the 
eighties. 

14. Ali H. Qleibo, Before the Mountains Disappear , n. pi., 1992. The 
book is an ethnographic chronicle of the Palestinians, a part of 
which is the history of Qleibo’s family. 

15. Sahar Khalifa, Bab al-saha, Beirut, 1990. An auto¬ 
biographical novel, the book’s subject concerns the first years of the 
Intifada in Nablus. 
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Part Two: 


JURIDICAL SOURCES 






CHAPTER 5 


Women’s Access to Public Space 
according to al-Muhallti bi-l-Athar 


Camilla Adang 


In his only remaining literary work, Tawq al-hamama Ji l ulfa wa l 
ullaf' the famous legal scholar and theologian, Ibn Hazm of 
Cordoba (d. 456/1064), 2 has the following observation about the 
women in his father’s harem: 

“As for the reason why this instinct [this preoccupation with sexual matters] 
is so deeply rooted in women, I see no other explanation than that they 
have nothing else to fill their minds, except loving union and what brings it 
about, flirting and how it is done, intimacy and the various ways of achiev¬ 
ing it. This is their sole occupation, and they were created for nothing else.” 

He goes on: 

“I have myself observed women, and got to know their secrets to an extent 
almost unparalleled; for I was reared in their bosoms, and brought up 
among them, not knowing any other society. I never sat with men until 1 
was already a youth, and my beard had begun to sprout. YV omen taught me 
the Koran, they recited to me much poetry, they trained me in calligraphy; 
my only care and mental exercise, since first I began to understand any¬ 
thing, even from the days of earliest childhood, has been to study the affairs 
of females, to investigate their histories, and to acquire all the knowledge I 
could about them. I forget nothing of what 1 have seen them do. 1 his all 
springs from a profound jealousy innate in me, and a deep suspicion of 
women’s ways.” 3 

This passage has led Ibn Hazm’s Spanish biographer, Miguel Asm 
Palacios, to talk of the author’s “antifermnismo”. However, Asin’s 
comments are based on only one of Ibn Hazm s works and not the 
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most representative (even if the most popular) one at that. A. M. 
Turki has shown that quite different results are obtained when, in 
addition to Tawq al-hamama, one looks at Ibn Hazm’s theological and 
legal writings. On the basis of Ibn Hazm’s opinions on women’s 
matrimonial rights, the portion of an inheritance to which they are 
entitled, the existence of female prophets before the coming of Islam 
and the status of the wives of the Prophet Muhammad- -whom he 
rates higher than “ordinary” Companions—Turki feels justified in 
calling him a virtual feminist. 6 

My purpose here is not to assess the extent of Ibn Hazm’s sup¬ 
posed feminism or misogyny; rather, this work is part of an ongoing 
investigation whose aim is to determine to what extent Ibn Hazm’s 
Zahiri views posed a challenge to the fuqahd’ of the Maliki school 
that was dominant in al-Andalus. A number of issues discussed 
neither by Asm nor by Turki will be presented below, which arc 
related to the place accorded to women in the public sphere. 
Emphasis will be on women’s access to the religious domain, i.e. the 
mosque and the cemetery for, while the public sphere includes 
places such as markets and baths/ Ibn Hazm does not explicitly 
refer to them. The main source used in this study is the author’s 
multivolume code of Zahiri law, al-Muhalla bi-l-dthar , 8 

Al-Muhalla bi-l-dthar 

Al-Muhalla bi-l-dthar is a product of the Zahiri school of law, the 
madhhab to which Ibn Hazm attached himself after having been 
raised in the Maliki school and having gone through a brief Shafi‘T 
phase. As their name indicates, the Zahiris advocate the literal inter¬ 
pretation of the revealed sources, the Quran and the Sunna of the 
Prophet, without speculations about any underlying meaning. Fur¬ 
thermore, they recognise a restricted form of ijmd‘ (consensus), 
namely, that of the Prophet’s Companions, as an additional source 
of law. In principle, these are the only sources from which legal opi¬ 
nions may be derived. Devices such as reasoning by analogy ( qiyds ), 
juristic preference (istishab) and personal opinion (ra’y), etc., that were 
used by the other madhhabs , are rejected as being too arbitrary. Nor 
is it allowed to rely on the opinions of earlier masters ( taqlid ); rather, 
every case is to be examined as if it were for the first time, without 
reverting to earlier jurisprudence. 10 As we shall see, this exclusive 
appeal to the revealed texts could sometimes yield surprising results, 
surprising perhaps even to Ibn Hazm himself. 

Al-Muhalla contains over 2,000 mas’alas (case, issue). 1 ' A mas’ala is 
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usually structured as follows: After briefly stating his view on a 
certain matter and the sources on which it is based (verses from the 
Ouran or traditions of the Prophet), Ibn Hazm lists the opinions of 
earlier authorities such as Abu Hanlfa, Malik, al-Shafi i and, at 
rimes, Ahmad b. Hanbal and Abu Sulayman, that is, Dawud al-Isfa- 
hani. the “founder” of the Zahiri school. This is followed by a pre¬ 
sentation of the texts on which these imams based their views. 
Subsequently, Ibn Hazm criticizes their use of the texts cited, often 
rejecting large numbers of traditions, even those appearing in the 
canonical collections because of some presumed flaw in their isnad. 
Finally, the author frequently, although not always, recapitulates his 

own view. r ,. , , 

Al-Muhalla is not a collection of fatwds nor a manual of hisba and 

therefore its use as a source for reconstructing social reality in al- 
Andalus is limited, all the more so since Zahiri law was never actu¬ 
ally put into practice. 12 It contains extremely few references to con¬ 
temporaries other than as transmitters of traditions. The personal 
opinions of legal scholars and their decisions reached by analogical 
reasoning have no value for Ibn Hazm as he makes clear throughout 
the work. Hence, it tells us more about Ibn Hazm’s views than 
about women in Andalusi society in the 5th/11th century, for his 
concern is not with actual reality. His Zahin method leads him to 
describe the ideal situation, the way things should be, i.e. as they 
were in the days of the Prophet Muhammad and the Companions. 
We can thus only speculate what “applied Zahinsm” would have 
meant for Muslim women. 


The Condition for Entering the Public Space: 

Covering the 6 Awra 

Before going further into the question of which public locations may 
be visited by women, we should consider the foremost condition 
related to venturing into the outside world, namely, that women 
should be dressed appropriately, covering their 4 awra (the parts of the 
body that must be hidden from view). Since there are different inter¬ 
pretations of the term 4 awra , there are different ideas of what con¬ 
stitutes appropriate attire. The requirement to cover parts of one’s 
body is based on Quran 24:301 which states. 

“Tell the believing men to lower their gaze and guard their private parts. 
That is purer for them (...) And tell the believing women to lower their gaze 
and guard their private parts, and to display of their adornment only that 
which is apparent, and to draw their veils over their bosoms, and not to 
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reveal their adornment except to their own husbands or fathers or hus¬ 
bands’ fathers, or their sons or their husbands’ sons, or their brothers or 
their brothers’ sons or sisters’ sons, or their women attendants, or their 
slaves, or male attendants who lack vigour, or children who are not yet 
aware of women’s nakedness. And let them not stamp their feet so as to 
reveal what they hide of their adornment (.. .).” 13 

Ibn Hazm addresses the issue of appropriate attire for women in 
his chapter on ritual prayer (Kitab al-salat). Although, in this context, 
he only speaks of the proper dress for the prayer situation, deman¬ 
ding that women conceal their ( awra from the eyes of possible on¬ 
lookers for the whole duration of the prayer—whether there is 
actually someone there or not—we may assume that this dress code 
was not limited to the mosque or the musalia only, but was required 
also for other outdoor activities. In support of his view, Ibn Hazm 
cites Quran 24:301 and adds that whoever shows his private parts to 
others than those to whom it is allowed disobeys God who also says: 
“Attire yourselves at every time of worship” (Quran 7:31). It is com¬ 
monly agreed that this means concealing one’s 'awra . 14 

But what is 'awra in Ibn Hazm’s view? In the case of women, it is 
her whole body, apart from her face and her hands. 15 On the basis 
of Quran 24:31, Ibn Hazm rules that a woman should cover her 
whole body, including her hair, with a khimar (a type of cloak) except 
the face and the hands. This rule applies to free women and slave 
girls alike without any distinction between them. On this point, he 
differs from Abu Hanifa according to whom ( awra is a flexible term: 
for a free woman, it is her whole body except her hands, her feet 
and her face. For the slave girl, however, it is exactly the same as for 
men, i.e. everything between the navel and the knees, the knee being 
'awra while the navel is not. If a slave girl prays, it is with uncovered 
head, with the whole of her body uncovered except for a wrap 
which hides only what is between the navel and the knee. 

Ibn Hazm dismisses Abu Hanifa’s views on ‘ awra as being too 
ridiculous for words. He then moves on to Malik who holds that the 
free woman and the slave girl are equal with regard to the parts of 
their bodies that are considered 'awra, except for the hair of the 
latter which is not ‘ awra and which may therefore be uncovered. A 
similar view is held by al-Shaff!. 16 

Unlike Abu Hanifa, Ibn Hazm considers the feet to be part of a 
woman’s 'awra. As proof, he adduces Quran 24:31 quoted above. In 
his view, the passage about her not stamping her feet proves that the 
feet and legs are part of what must be hidden and cannot be 
exposed. In addition, God orders the women in this verse to put a 
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covering over their breasts as well as their necks. He encounters 
further proof for this in a number of traditions. 

In the first one, Umm ‘Atiyya says that the Messenger of God 
ordered that on 'id al-fitr and 'id al-adha , they should take out pu¬ 
bescent girls, women who had reached the age of menstruation and 
“secluded women” (dhawat al-khudur ). 18 When she asked what was to 
be done if one of them did not have a jilbab, the Messenger replied: 
“Let her sister clothe her in one of hers.” This tradition, then, shows 
that the Prophet ordered the women to wear a jilbab for prayer. A 
jilbdb is a garment that covers the whole body, not just part of it. 
The same tradition, incidentally, is used elsewhere to prove that the 
Prophet approved of women attending prayer at the festivals. 

Ibn Hazm cites a tradition in which Ibn ‘Abbas reports that he saw 
women with uncovered hands. This confirms once again that the 
hands are not 'awra, but the rest of the body, except the face, is 'awra 
and, hence, must be concealed from view. This is followed by tradi¬ 
tions in which beautiful women appear. How could one tell that they 
were beautiful if their faces were hidden from sight, Ibn Hazm asks 
himself. This shows that women did not cover their faces and that this 
was accepted practice. 20 Other traditions from Ibn ‘Abbas, as well as 
from Ibn ‘Umar and Anas b. Malik, further strengthen this view. 



As additional proof for his contention that women should cover 
their whole bodies except their faces and their hands, Ibn Hazm 
adduces several traditions. According to ‘A’isha, the Prophet said 
that God would not accept the prayer of a women who was having 
her period (i.e. who had come of age) unless she was wearing the 
khimar. And Umm Salama, when asked in how many pieces of cloth¬ 
ing a woman should pray, replied: “In a long, loose-fitting chemise 
(dir) which conceals the upper part of the feet and in the khimar .” 
Ibn ‘Abbas likewise mentioned the dir' and the khimar . ‘A’isha was 
asked the same question as Umm Salama. She said to the man 
who asked her: “Ask ‘All b. Abl Talib, then come back and tell me.” 
He asked ‘All who said: “The khimar and the loose-fitting dir'. When 
he reported back to ‘A’isha, she said, “He is right.” 2 

Ibn Hazm quotes traditions by Mujahid, ‘Ata’ and others which 
show that any woman who has reached the age of menstruation 
must cover her head with the khimar if she wants her prayer to be 
accepted by God. This applies to slave girls as well as to free women 
for neither the Quran nor the Sunna differentiates between the two 
as far as prayer is concerned. They are equally bound by all its rules 
such as the laws of purity, the direction of the prayer, the number of 
rak'as, etc. 23 
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Those who differentiate between free women and slave girls point 
to the fact that the sharfa distinguishes between these two categories 
of women with regard to the hadd punishments in that punishment 
for the slave girl is milder than that of the free woman. This, Ibn 
Hazm admits, is correct but the shari"a also differentiates on this 
point between the free man and the slave. Yet, when it comes to 
determining what is ‘ awra , no distinction is made between the free 
man and the slave, so why then distinguish between the free woman 
and the slave girl? Not only do these proponents of qiyas not go by 
the revealed texts, but even their analogical reasoning is weak! 2 

The Female Voice 

In this context, mention should be made of Ibn Hazm’s attitude to 
the female voice. While it is not a visible part of the body that can 
be covered, many scholars disapprove of women making their voices 
heard, for the female voice, like her body and her hair, may be a 
source of seduction and ultimately of sedition (fitna). Ibn Hazm does 
not share this view as is apparent from his discussion of the rituals of 
the pilgrimage to Mecca. According to most jurists, a woman’s 
talbiya ' should be loud enough for her to hear herself but not, it is 
implied, so loud that is audible to others, that is, to men. 2b Ibn 
Hazm states that pilgrims in Mecca should recite the talbiya 1 ‘ and 
since no specific instructions are given for women, this means that 
they should act no differendy from men and that they should raise 
their voices. 

Additional proof that the female voice is not something that 
should be hidden like her ‘ awra can be found in Ibn Hazm’s discus¬ 
sion of salat al- ( idayn* 8 where the author states that singing, playing 
and dancing on the days of the two festivals are hasan (good, 
approved acts) both in the mosque and elsewhere. The author cites 
a number of traditions which feature Muhammad’s favourite wife, 
'A’isha. In the first tradition, 29 she comes in to see her husband on 
the day of the festival with, in her wake, two singing girls performing 
songs from Bu'ath. The Prophet lay down on his bed and turned his 
face away. Then Abu Bakr came in and scolded his daughter for 
approaching the Prophet with musical instruments of the devil, 
whereupon the Prophet turned towards him and told him to leave 
her alone. 'A’isha signalled to the girls and they left. In a similar 
account, Abu Bakr came to see his daughter when she had two girls 
with her during the days of Mina (‘id al-adha). They sang and played 
instruments while the Prophet was there huddled in his cloak. Abu 
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Bakr scolded her, but the Prophet said, "Leave her alone, Abu Bakr; 
these are the days of the festival.” 

While these accounts make it clear that the Prophet did not care 
for all this frivolity, he did not put a stop to it, thus, in fact, condon¬ 
ing it. For Ibn Hazm, anything that has not been expressly for¬ 
bidden by the Quran, the Sunna or ijma c is allowed: if God had 
wanted to forbid it, He would have done so explicitly. 

A further example of Ibn Hazm’s tolerant attitude towards the 
female voice is his Risala fi l-ghina’ al-mulhi a-mubah huwa am mahzur or 
“Epistle about whether singing accompanied by musical instruments 
is allowed or forbidden”. 39 In this tract, Ibn Hazm argues that lis¬ 
tening to singing girls accompanying themselves or being accom¬ 
panied on musical instruments is allowed, provided one’s intentions 
are pure and no lewd pleasure is derived from it. This tract con¬ 
tinued to arouse heated discussions and, as recently as 1953, 
Muhammad Nasir al-Dm al-Albanl wrote an impassioned refutation 


Women’s Presence as a Possible Impediment 
to the Prayer of Men 

The canonical collections of hadith contain a number of traditions 
about things that break off a man’s prayer without, however, ren¬ 
dering it invalid. Ibn Hazm quotes with approval a tradition accor¬ 
ding to which a man’s prayer is broken off when a dog, whether 
walking or not walking, young or old, alive or dead, is found 
between himself and the qibla ; the same goes for a donkey of any 
description and for a woman, walking or not walking, young or old, 
except if she is lying down since in that case, prayer is not broken 
off. The Prophet himself is known to have prayed while 'A’isha was 
lying on her bed in front of him between himself and the qibla . The 
presence of a woman in front of female worshippers does not affect 
their prayer. 32 

The tradition about dogs, donkeys and women has been taken by 
legal scholars as proof that the latter should not come near the 
mosque when congregational prayer is taking place, for they would 
only distract the men. For Ibn Hazm, however, it means no more 
than that women should not interpose themselves between a praying 
man and the qibla . This, again, means that she cannot act as an 
imam for men. But if women pray and one of them leads them in 
prayer, it is hasan for there is no explicit revealed text preventing 
them from this. 33 They do not interrupt one another’s prayers. 
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A.’isha, mother of the believers, led the women in the mandatory 
prayer and the same is said about Umm Salama, another one of the 
Prophet’s wives. 

Another activity that is off limits for women is calling the men to 
prayer (adhan) or reminding them that prayer is about to begin 
(;iqama ). However, this is not because her voice may be seductive, but 
because the Prophet has directed the command to call the wor¬ 
shippers to prayer only to those whose duty it is to perform the con¬ 
gregational prayer, i.e. the men. This excludes the women. 34 They 
may, however, call their fellow women to prayer. 

Salat: at Home or in the Mosque? 

There is no disagreement among scholars, says Ibn Hazm, that 
women who have come of age 36 are required to perform the salat 
unless they are menstruating or have just given birth for then they 
should wait until they have recovered their ritual purity. 3 7 However, 
opinions differ as to the place where they can perform this religious 
duty. 

Among legal scholars, a tendency may be observed to restrict 
women’s participation in congregational prayers and to have them 
pray at home. Ibn Hazm devotes numerous pages to the refutation 
of this tendency which, in his view, is unjust since, from the actual 
walk to the mosque, ajr (a reward for pious deeds) can be derived, 38 
for the way to the mosque may be full of inconveniences like the 
midday heat, the cold, the rain, the dark or the multitudes of people. 
Going to the mosque and suffering hardships to get there add to 
one’s ajr. God would not deprive women of the possibility of earning 
extra credit for the afterlife. Therefore, Ibn Hazm encourages them 
to go to the mosque. Whereas others prefer to limit the freedom of 
movement of attractive young women for fear of jitna , Ibn Hazm 
imposes no special restrictions on young women nor does he makes 
special allowances for older women for, in his view, they are equal. 34 

He adduces a number of traditions that prove that, in the days of 
the Prophet, women frequented the mosque together with men. One 
of them says that if anything should happen during prayer (anything 
to which the worshipper wants to draw attention like an error com¬ 
mitted by the imam ), men should praise God and women should clap 
their hands. 40 

Ibn Hazm concedes that women are not obliged to be present 
during the congregational prayer (jamd ( a ) and that there is no dis¬ 
agreement on this. 41 But in his view, it is hasan for a woman to 
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attend prayer together with the men for it has been reliably trans¬ 
mitted that women would attend prayer with the Prophet with his 
Imowledge . 42 A woman’s guardian or a slave girl’s master cannot 
prevent her from attending congregational prayer in the mosque if 
he knows that she wishes to perform salat. The women are not 
allowed to leave all dressed up and perfumed and if they do, the 
guardian or master should keep them from going. 

In support of this, Ibn Hazm quotes various traditions, the first of 
them being: “Do not deny the slave girls of God access to the 
mosques of God.” And another one: “Do not deny your women 
access to the mosques if they ask your permission to go there.” Bilal, 
the son of ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar who supposedly transmitted this 
hadith , wanted to prevent women from going and was sternly 
rebuked by his father for this would be in contravention of the Pro¬ 
phet’s wishes. 44 

A third hadith runs as follows: “Do not prevent the women from 
going out to the mosques at night.” And another: “Do not deny the 
slave girls of God access to the mosques of God, but they shall not 
go out unless they are unperfumed.” 4a In a related tradition, the 
Prophet tells the women to abstain from perfume if they go to 
the mosque. ‘A’isha said: “When the Messenger of God would pray 
the morning prayer, the women would wrap themselves in their 
cloaks and he would not recognise them because of the darkness.” 

According to an additional hadith , the best row for men is the 
front one and the worst is that at the back; the best row for women 
is that at the back and the worst one is that at the front. Women are 
to avert their glances when the men bow down, and not to look at 
their ( awra when their clothes ride up. Moreover, the Prophet 
assigned a special entrance door to the mosque for women only and 
‘Umar forbade men to enter through this door. 

All these accounts prove that in the days ol the Prophet and the 
first four caliphs, it was common and accepted practice for women 
to attend congregational prayer, "Therefore, Ibn Hazm suggests that 
it should also be common practice during his time. He places great 
emphasis on the desirability for women to pray with the congrega¬ 
tion in the mosque rather than at home. 

If the prayer of women in their homes were preferred ( afdal ), he 
asks, why then did the Messenger of God tell the men not to prevent 
the women from going to the mosque and why did he order the 
women to go out unperfumed? 48 

He refers to the views of Abu Hanlfa and Malik who thought it 
preferable if women prayed at home. For Abu Hanlfa, it is said that 
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he disapproved of women going out to the mosques for the con¬ 
gregational prayer, the Friday prayer and the two festivals, but that 
he made allowances for old women, especially in the late evening 
and at daybreak, presumably because they would not be seen or 
recognised in the dark. It is also related, however, that Abu Hanifa 
did not disapprove of their going out during the two festivals. Malik 
is quoted as saying that he did not prevent women from going out to 
the mosques and even allowed the older woman ( mutajalla) to attend 
the prayers for the two festivals and the prayer for rain (istisqa). 
Malik also allowed the young woman (shabba) to go to the mosque, 
but only from time to time. A woman advanced in years may go to 
the mosque although she, too, should not frequent it. 49 

Ibn Hazm says that those who disapprove of women’s participa¬ 
tion in congregational prayer have suggested that the Prophet’s 
order to take women out on festival days may have been aimed at 
intimidating the enemy, to make it look as though there were more 
Muslims than there actually were at the time. According to Ibn 
Hazm, this is a terrible thing to say, for the Prophet made it clear 
that he ordered the women to go out to pray in order that they reap 
benefits. Moreover, the menstruating women kept away from the 
prayer site which means that the number of Muslims present was 
reduced even further. Besides, the only enemies that the Prophet 
faced personally were the Jews and the hypocrites of Medina who 
would identify the women as such. 50 

The opponents also argue on the basis of a tradition to the effect 
that if the Prophet had seen which sins the women would commit 
((ahdathat , especially used for sins in the sexual sphere) after him, 
he would have prevented them from going to the mosque. In addi¬ 
tion, they cite a tradition of Humayd b. Mundhir in which the 
Prophet says: “Your prayer at home is more excellent (afdat) than 
your prayer with me.” They also mention a long tradition, the gist 
of which is that the most suitable place for a woman to pray and 
the one which will yield the most ajr, is her bedchamber (makhda)\ 
the least appropriate place for her to perform her prayer and 
which fields a minimal ajr is the congregational mosque (masjid 
jamd c a). J] 

Ibn Hazm subtly defuses all these traditions. He devotes an espe¬ 
cially detailed discussion to the tradition about women’s future Math 
which is repeated in full elsewhere in the Muhalld , an indication of 
the importance which he attaches to this issue. 52 According to Ibn 
Hazm, there are six reasons why the fear of future sins contains no 
proof: (1) The Prophet did not know which sins the women would 
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commit and did not prevent them from going to the mosque. If he 
I did not prevent them from going, then it is a sin and bid‘a to do 
jt on one’s own authority; (2) God did know what the women 
were going to do; whoever denies this is an unbeliever. He never 
inspired His Prophet to prevent women from going to the mosque 
because of whatever sins they committed and He never inspired him 
to say, “Tell the people that if the women sin, you should prevent 
them from going to the mosques.” If God did not do this, then 
adhering to such a view is a fault and an offence. (3) Certain sins 
were already being committed in the days of Muhammad. There is 
no Math more horrendous than zina (fornication, adultery) and this 
also took place in the days of the Messenger of God when the adul¬ 
terers were stoned or whipped for it. But he never prevented women 
from entering the mosque because of this. find is forbidden to men 
as it is to women, with no difference. What makes zina a reason for 
denying all women access to the mosques when it never became a 
reason for denying all men access to the mosques? (4) Ihdath may be 
attributed to some women to the exclusion of others and it is incon¬ 
ceivable that a beneficial thing would be withheld from someone 
who did not sin on account of someone who did unless there is a 
text from God transmitted via His Messenger to this effect. Quran 
6:164 says that no man shall bear another’s burden. (5) If Math were 
indeed a reason for forbidding women to go to the mosques, then it 
would also be even more appropriate to prevent them from going 
out to the market or on any street. Why do people prohibit visits to 
mosques because of Math without denying women access to the 
streets? Ibn Hazm expresses his surprise at Abu Hanifa who allowed 
women to travel alone, to go to the desert and the open country at a 
distance of two and a half days, but would not allow women to go to 
the mosque. (6) ‘A’isha did not think that women should be for¬ 
bidden from visiting mosques because of Math nor did she say: 
“Prevent them from going because of the sins they will commit”, but 
she merely reported that if the Prophet had lived, he would have 
prevented them from going. 

Ibn Hazm concludes by saying that if the Prophet in his life¬ 
time had indeed forbidden women from going to the mosque, 
then he, too, would have forbidden it. But the Prophet did not 
forbid this and therefore neither does he. Those who do can only 
do so contradicting the Sunna and contradicting c A’isha. They 
mislead the ones who follow them when they say that ‘A’isha 
forbade women to go out for she did not. 

The remaining traditions favoured by those who want to keep 
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women at home are rejected by Ibn Hazm because of the weakness 
of their isnads. 

Ibn Hazm proceeds with reports on the Rashidun. ‘Umar, the 
second caliph, appointed someone to lead the women in prayer at 
the back of the mosque in the month of Ramadan. According to 
another report, ‘Atika bint Zayd used to go to the mosque to pray. 
‘Umar said; “You know I don’t like this” to which she replied: “I 
shall stop going if you forbid me to,” but ‘Umar did not do so. 
‘Umar, says Ibn Hazm, would certainly have stopped her from 
going to the mosque if he had thought that no ajr was to be derived 
from it for her, all the more so if he had felt that her going actually 
reduced her ajr and annulled her meritorious acts. The fourth caliph, 
‘All b. Abi Talib, appointed an imam for the men and another for 
the women. -33 This, too, shows that women were praying in the 
mosque and not or not only at home. 


Limitations Imposed on Menstruating Women 

A special issue is that of the rights and duties of the menstruating 
woman. We have seen that a woman who has started having her 
period is required to pray. But what about women who are actually 
having it? In order to know this, we have to define first what is 
meant by menstruation. Ibn Hazm defines it as “dark, thick and 
particularly unpleasant smelling blood”. If it is seen coming out of a 
woman’s uterus, she is not allowed to perform the salat , to fast or to 
circumambulate the Ka‘ba {tawdf) nor may her husband or master 
have intercourse with her until she is clean again. 34 If she sees a red 
discharge or something resembling water in which meat has been 
rinsed or a yellow, brownish, white or dry secretion, it means that 
she has become clean and she is obliged to wash her whole head 
and body with water or, if no water is available, with sand. There¬ 
after, she can pray, fast, perform the tawdf around the Ka‘ba and 
her husband or master may have intercourse with her. All the 
above-mentioned discharges may be encountered before and after 
menstruation and all are clean. Blood coming directly from the veins 
does not cause impurity like menstrual blood and discharges other 
than dark menstrual blood do not render prayer forbidden. 33 There¬ 
fore, if a pregnant women sees blood before delivery, she cannot be 
considered like the menstruating woman, so nothing is forbidden to 
her. Neither can she be likened to the woman who has recently 
given birth and whose blood renders forbidden the same things that 
are rendered forbidden by menstrual blood, the only exception 
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being the tawaf which is allowed to a woman who has given birth, 
provided she has performed the ghuslf 

^ The prohibition of performing the ritual prayer, the tawdf and of 
having sexual intercourse during menstruation is a clear ijmd\ 
According to ‘A’isha, the Messenger of God told her that she should 
leave her prayer when her period ^started and to wash off the blood 
and to pray when it went away. 57 When a woman sees that she is 
clean, she cannot perform the prayer or the tawdf until after she has 
completely cleansed herself with water or sand. 38 The same goes for 
intercourse. 39 

According to Ibn Hazm, a woman’s period does not render her 
whole body impure. He quotes a tradition from A isha in which the 
Prophet asked her to bring him a mat from the mosque (in another 
variant, a robe). When she objected that she had her period, he said: 
“Your period is not in your hand.” This, says Ibn Hazm, proves that 
the only place where a woman is to be avoided during her period is 
the place where the menstruation is actually located. 3 This view 
goes against other interpretations of Quran 2:222 which suggest 
that the company of women is to be avoided or that one may not 
share a bed with them. Ibn Hazm allows the husband or master a 
wide range of activities in the sexual sphere, only excluding penetra- 

• 62 

don. 


Entering the Mosque for Purposes other than Prayer 

Prayer, then, is forbidden to the menstruating woman and the 
woman who has recently given birth. But this does not mean that 
access to the mosque for other purposes is to be , denied them. On 
the contrary, they are free to enter the mosque. The same goes for 
someone with a major ritual impurity for there is nothing forbidding 
any of this. 

Some people say that someone in a state of major ritual pollution 
or a menstruating woman cannot enter the mosque unless it is only 
passing through. They base themselves on Quran 4:43 which tells 
the believers not to come near the prayer when they are drunk or 
impure. They claim that this refers to the place where the prayer 
meeting is being held. Ibn Hazm does not consider this convincing. 
If God had wanted to prohibit their approaching prater sites rather 
than prayer itself, He would have said so explicidy. As has been 
seen, this is an important principle of the Zahiri school. 

Those who hold an opinion contrary to that of Ibn Hazm argue 
on the basis of traditions in which the Prophet forbids menstruating 
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time that she committed herself to be in seclusion runs out. Men¬ 
struation, then, does not invalidate i‘tikdf nor does it require her to 


vacate the mosque. 


Funeral Processions and Cemeteries 

Another important opportunity for women to leave the domestic 
sphere were funerals and visits to cemeteries. This practice was con¬ 
demned by many legal scholars. From the disapproval expressed in 
the hisba manuals, we may conclude that it was quite common in al- 

Andalus. 71 . . , .72 

Ibn Hazm allows women to take part in funeral processions 
provided they can control their emotions: self-command at funerals 
is prescribed. This also goes for men. Crying is allowed as an 
expression of grief as long as it does not come to loud weeping for 
this is forbidden as are uttering cries, scratching, beating one’s face 
and breast, tearing out one’s hair or shaving it off, rending one’s 
clothes since these are inappropriate expressions of anger at God s 
decree. 73 Grief may thus be expressed, but within the bounds of 
what is proper. From this, we may conclude that Ibn Hazm dis¬ 
approved of professional mourners, usually women. 

Admittedly, there are reports in which women’s participation in 
funeral processions is forbidden, but, according to Ibn Hazm, these 
are not sound because they are either mursal (the xsnad lacks a link 
between the Prophet and the Successor) or transmitted on the 
authority of a rrmjhul (unknown person) or of someone whose word 
cannot be accepted as proof. As an example, he quotes a hadith 
going back, ultimately, to Umm ‘Atiyya who says that women were 
forbidden to follow funeral processions. 74 Ibn Hazm rejects this 
account because it does not identify the person who forbade the 
women to attend. On the other hand, there is a sound tradition 
which supports his own view. According to Abu Hurayra, the Mes¬ 
senger of God attended a funeral and ‘Umar spotted a woman 
there. He yelled at her, but the Messenger told him to leave her 
alone for he said, “The eye is tearful, the soul is stricken and the 
.• • 75 

time is near . 

Ibn Hazm thinks it commendable to visit graves; it is even a duty 
to be performed at least once. There is not even an objection, in his 
view, to a Muslim visiting the grave of a close friend who was a 
mushrik. This applies equally to men and to women. Although the 
Prophet first forbade visits to graves, he allowed it at a later stage, 
thus abrogating his earlier decision. As proof, our author cites a 
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tradition going back to Abu Hurayra which has the Prophet visiting 
the grave of his mother. He cries and those who are with him cry 
with him. The Prophet explains: “I have asked my Lord permission 
to ask forgiveness for her, but He has not allowed it. I asked Him 
permission to visit her grave and this He permitted me. Visit then 
the graves for they are a reminder of death.” 77 Although women are 
not specifically addressed or mentioned in this tradition, it is a rule 
with general value for, according to the Zahiris, when no exception 
has been specified, a rule must be taken as generally valid for all 
Muslims. 

Concluding Remarks 

In conclusion, one may say that Ibn Hazm’s Zahiri system, if 
applied, would have resulted in a greater visibility (and, on the 
appropriate occasions, audibility) of women in religious and social 
life through participation in congregational prayer at the mosque, at 
festive occasions and at funerals. It would have given women a more 
active role than might have been expected on the basis of the 
author s comments in Tawq al-hamama quoted at the beginning of 
this study. However, since the madhhab of Ibn Hazm’s choice never 
gained acceptance, one can only speculate, on one hand, as to the 
extent to which "‘applied Zahirism” would have differed from his 
ideal construct, and, on the other hand, from Malikism as it was 
practised in al-Andalus. His emphasis on the equality in certain reli¬ 
gious matters for free women and slave girls is interesting. One may 
question, however, whether this attitude results from a deep respect 
for women and belief in the essential equality of the sexes, as is sug¬ 
gested by Turki, or whether Ibn Hazm was led to these views simply 
by his Zahiri principles. Whatever the case may be, the mas’alas dis¬ 
cussed here do show that in order to draw any reliable conclusions 
about the author’s attitude to women, one should not limit oneself to 
one single work, but should also use other writings of a different 
nature which reflect a different agenda. 78 
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CHAPTER 6 



I 


"Juridical Sources for the Study of 
Women: Limitations of the 
Female’s Capacity to Act 
According to Maliki Law 


Cristina de la Puente 


In recent decades, scholars have increasingly studied Islamic law not 
only to interpret and broaden their knowledge about its ju¬ 
risprudence, but also to explore Islamic social reality in a particular 
historical period. Through the study of various juridical texts such as 
compilations of legal cases (ahkam) or legal rulings (fatwds ), treatises 
regulating activities in the public markets ( hisba ), records of notaries 

I: (wathiqas ) and manuals of good manners, the composition of social 
strata in a given community can be evaluated along with types of 
relationships established among individuals in terms of their rights 

s and responsibilities. In contrast to the incomplete image of society 
often offered by historical chronicles, these sources provide a large 
cast of characters, all of them subject to the law but all enjoying a 
different legal status which means that justice treats them in varying 
Ways. 

The value of legal texts (which necessarily must be studied in con¬ 
junction with other available documentary material) as a historical 
source is first of all derived from the fact that one may therein per- 

• ceive various conflicts arising among diverse elements of society as 
well as discover both the theoretical and real juridical capacity of 

. individuals. The law is an organised regulation of the human com- 

• munity which prescribes certain conduct and imposes sanctions with 
the aim of making justice a reality. As a consequence, legal texts 

( reflect the society to which they are directed but since they arc 
created by humans, they are also the product of a given intellectual 

• climate and of the needs of the community which has developed, 
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selected, imposed and practised them. Legal writings are composed 
with the aim of modifying and regulating the conduct of the com¬ 
munity in which they are to be applied. However, in the Middle 
Ages, it is difficult to verify the range of influence of such regulations 
and the degree of authority that they enjoyed within society. Yet, 
their ability to reform or initiate certain types of conduct, prejudices 
and attitudes should not be underestimated. 

Islamic law establishes that all human beings are “persons”, that 
is, that they possess certain rights, are subject to obligations and 
have the capacity to establish juridical relationships [ahliyat al-wujub). 
In contrast with other legal systems where the legal personality is 
derived from the legal order itself, in Islam, it is a divinely granted 
attribute; the human being is a “person” from the moment of his 
birth. In this context, slaves were not considered as “persons” under 
Roman law, for example, and the concept of “civil death”, a status 
unknown in Islamic law, is present in other legal systems. Religion is 
the only personal circumstance that can lead to juridical incapacity. 1 
The only human that does not possess legal capacity in Islam is the 
apostate and the adult pagan who has refused the chance to convert 
either to Islam or to one of the other two religions of the Book. By 
refusing, he loses his legal personality (dhimma) and his inherent 
ability as a human to enjoy rights and responsibilities; 2 he therefore 
loses his right to life. 

Furthermore, it is fundamental to distinguish between the con¬ 
cepts of “juridical capacity” and the “capacity to act”. This last term 
refers to the individual’s effective ability to carry out juridical acts 
(tasarrufat), to exercise rights and to assume obligations. Even though 
legal capacity in Islamic law is inherent to the person, capacity to act 
is not equal for all individuals at all times and may vary according to 
numerous factors some of which are innate such as gender while 
others are either inherent or acquired such as religion, marriage or 
the status of being a free individual or a slave. While the first 
concept is passive, that is, this attribute of personality is equal for all 
persons, the second may be available to the person in varying 
degrees. The minimum degree would be the total absence of capa¬ 
city to act and the maximum would be complete and unhindered 
capacity. Diverse juridical situations exist between this minimum and 
maximum degree in which the person is legally competent but that 
person requires a “complement” in order to exercise his legal capa¬ 
city for action which is limited or restricted in some way. 

The capacity to act is determined by the civil status of the indivi¬ 
dual: Is he of age? Is he married or single? Is he deemed psychically 
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Competent? The civil status determines the manner in which the 
L dividual belongs to the community; the law takes his civil status 
account when attributing juridical effects to him, that is, his 
^capacity to act as well as his rights and responsibilities. In this way, 
?the same person may possess various types of civil status. For 
(example, an individual may be a man, an adult, a slave or a slave 
'Who will be freed by his master’s last will and testament (; mudabbar ), 
unmarried, etc. These conditions determine his legal capacity and, 
consequently, his social role in the community. 

The question of one’s gender which, up until this century, had 
been defined in Western law as civil status, must be considered as 
! such in Islamic law since it is a personal circumstance which con¬ 
stitutes the cause for different degrees regarding the individual’s 
' capacity to act. In Islamic law, only free adult Muslim males have 
j total and complete capacity to act. All other juridical persons have 
Ijjmited or restricted freedom to act because they, by themselves, 

? cannot realise certain legal acts which afiect them personally or, 
f* even if they are able to carry these out, they are not permitted to do 
so on all occasions and in reference to all matters. The capacity to 
| act, then, is not equal for all legal acts; limitations depend on the 
action which is to be carried out. It would be necessary to analyse 
| the individual’s role in every possible juridical act in which he may 
I take part in order to determine the possible restriction of his legal 
capacity and the degree to which a complement of capacity is 
imposed on him. For example, in the case of the Muslim woman, 
| the complementary action of a waif (a male tutor) may be necessary 
pftr the authorisation of her husband. 

\ji In addition, it is necessary to determine if the absence of such a 
• complement of competence converts the juridical act into a void or 
| voidable action. If the law considers a person to be incapable of 
acting on his own behalf, an accomplished act is void; if a person has 
a restricted capacity to act, yet realises an act on his own, that act is 
| voidable. For example, in the case of marriage according to Malik! 
f law, the woman cannot contract her own marriage without the obli- 
j; gatory intervention of a wall. Such a consummated marriage without 
a wall is null while that which is not consummated is voidable, that is, 
% the wall may choose or not choose to ratify it. 3 For the first of these 
‘ legal acts, the woman is considered to be inherently incapable; carry- 
: fog out such an act therefore would be equivalent to committing 
fornication. In the second case, her legal capacity is restricted, 
i These restrictions or incapacities are expressed, on occasion, in 
| both the Quran and the sunna and thus have a long history of being 
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interpreted and developed by the different schools of law. The 
present research focuses on the need to further study the question of 
those limits placed on the individual’s capacity to act, especially 
regarding the Muslim woman in the medieval Islamic West. Western 
authors of general works on Islamic law have neglected gender as a 
cause of restricted capacity to act. For example, J. Schacht dedicates 
only thirteen lines to the legal capacity of women, beginning with 
the sentence: “The legal position of women is not unfavourable.” 4 
Notwithstanding this optimistic beginning, he goes on to state 
various examples of decidedly unfavourable differences in the treat¬ 
ment of women compared to that of the male sex. L. Milliot and F.- 
P. Blanc, who have written an excellent introduction on the subject 
of juridical capacity in Islam, nevertheless have forgotten gender as 
one of the principal causes of limitations on a person’s capacity to 
act (although they do note limitations, for example, concerning 
minors, of those suffering a mental aberration, of slaves, of being 
insolvent, etc.). J 

This study will first present and assess the Malik! legal sources 
relevant to the question concerning the Muslim female’s capacity to 
act. Subsequendy, it will outline the sources which concern the 
female gender, noting, in particular, the categories of women which 
are distinguished in terms of their legal capacity. Finally, the work 
will present an example of the complex subject of limitation relevant 
to the Muslim female’s capacity to act, i.e. that of her freedom to 
leave her house. The circumstances in which she is free to go out 
will be examined as well as how this freedom may affect her civil 
rights. Answering that apparendy simple question is crucial in order 
to imagine and reconstruct the urban landscape of any Islamic town 
in the Middle Ages. Since Peres’ work, much has been written on 
the freedom enjoyed by Andalusi women in comparison with other 
Arab women. But, to which Andalusi women do literary sources and 
chronicles refer? Were all women the same? In the eyes of Malik! 
law and its moral censors, they were not the same, of course. 


Maliki Legal Sources and the Juridical Capacity of the 
Muslim Woman 

This study must begin with an analysis of vocabulary and of pas¬ 
sages regarding women in the Maliki texts referred to as ummahdt. 
These texts, which have formed the basis of all later jurisprudence, 
are the Muwatta ’ by Malik b. Anas (d. 179/795), 6 al-Mudawwana 
al-Kubra by Sahnun (d. 240/854) and a widely circulated text from 
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m ] ater period called ai-Risdla by Ibn Abi Zayd al-Qayrawani 
lid 386/996). 7 The latter, although not a principal source of law, is 
|^n especially useful work for it was written as a manual of good 
I Conduct intended for the members of a Tunisian zawiya. Although its 
s author states that its aim is to instruct believers and not jurists, it is, 
after all, a veritable law treatise in which Ibn Abi Zayd explains and 
summarises the main principles of the Mudawwana in order to make 
them accessible to his readers. 8 These works are considered to be 
legal doctrine 9 in that they represent the collected opinions of the 
first Muslim jurists regarding those questions which the Quran and 
sunna do not mention. In spite of the fact that they consist primarily 
of collections of hypothetical cases whose aim is to establish juridical 
practice, they should not be considered as merely theoretical works. 
The cases presented reflect the legal vacuum which existed in the 
sacred texts in terms of daily problem solving. They are, at the same 
tune, the origin of the fundamental principles of their legal school 
and thus the starting point for all other Maliki works oijuru s al-jiqh 
■ which always quote them either according to the title of the work or, 
in earlier times, by citing the oral transmission of the work {samaS s) 
attributed to their authors or to their principal disciples. The legal 
opinions which the ummahdt give us must necessarily be compared to 
those opinions which appear in works of the various genres of furu . 

The vocabulary of the passages concerning women in the ummahdt 
demonstrates the first fundamental classification of the feminine sex 
according to three categories. The first refers to “free women” as 
opposed to “slave women” (both can be Muslims). I he second cate¬ 
gory refers to slave women about to be granted freedom due to 
certain circumstances such as having given birth to a child whom 
her owner has legally recognised as his own {umm walad'), having 
completed the conditions of a contract (mukataba), having been freed 
upon the death of her owner (mudabbara), etc. These categories of 
slave women are opposed to the condition of a woman as being a 
mere slave ( ama/janya ). Thirdly, the category' that is of special inte¬ 
rest to the present topic and possibly the one to which secondary 
literature has paid less attention concerns the free Muslim woman, 
hurra (without any further attributes being given) as opposed to the 
free Muslim woman who is also muhsana , a category that could be 
defined as a respectable, pious and discreet woman who carefully 
observes the precepts of the religion. 11 I he latter is confined to her 
home, she avoids exposing herself to strangers and is compelled by 
social and moral imperatives not to attract gossip as she is the one 
on whom family honour rests. For reasons of space, only one of 
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these various categories will be referred to in this study, namely, the 
free Muhsana Muslim woman. 

The subject of women in legal sources has been widely studied, 
but nearly all authors have centred their research on family law and, 
within this broad field, almost exclusively on matrimony. The reason 
for this is probably due to the fact that the woman is the true prota¬ 
gonist of the chapters dedicated to marriage law in the Islamic 
sources; these studies simply reflect the contents of the legal texts. 
Nevertheless, excluding women from those studies which are not 
dedicated to marriage, divorce or inheritance is erroneous because 
this amounts to assuming that a woman does not possess other 
juridical relations with members of her family and with the rest of 
the community. Even though it is true that no furu ( text contains a 
chapter dedicated specifically to women’s capacity of action, this is 
nevertheless the principle upon which her legal status rests. 

The following points mention some of the peculiarities of the 
Maliki school of law, especially those closely related to women’s 
actual or effective capacity of action. From the study of the chapters 
dealing with the mu‘amaldt found in Malikl texts, one reaches the 
conclusion that women have, as do slaves and minors, a juridical 
capacity, but that it is not complete or total. The unmarried virgin 
woman has no legal capacity to act until she contracts marriage by 
way of a wilaya, that is, the tutelage of an adult male, preferably that 
of her father . 12 Thomas Rauscher has pointed out that, in contrast 
to other legal schools, Maliki law attaches great importance to the 
wall, because, in this school of law, women acquire full legal capacity 
upon their marriage rather than during puberty. 13 The mediation of 
a close relative is therefore crucial in order to ensure that the 
marriage takes place in accordance with the social and economic 
interests of the bride’s family. 14 As is known, the woman theoretically 
acquires her maximum economic capacity at this time. The term 
“maximum” is used here and not “total” or “complete” because, in 
spite of oft-cited opinions to the contrary, the married woman does 
not, in fact, have complete capacity to act in the economic sphere. 
She requires a complement to her capacity to act as will be shown 
below. 

After marriage, the woman’s capacity for action is restricted by 
two factors. In the first place, she requires her husband’s authority in 
order to carry out certain juridical acts. Although she does not 
require the tutelage of her husband ( wikala ) to manage her properties 
and goods, she does require his permission to go out of her house 
which, in practice, is equivalent to partial or complete inability to 
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freely exercise her rights. In this way, the husband also becomes a 
necessary complement to his wife’s capacity to act. Thus, the 
married Muslim woman is able to carry out certain juridical acts 
only with the express consent of her husband such as performing the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, 15 acting as guarantor for more than one-third 
of a given amount or reducing the price of an object or property 
that she may want to sell by more than one-third, 16 etc. In these cir¬ 
cumstances, the woman is not legally incapable of acting since these 
acts would not be considered void if carried out without the consent 
of the husband, rather they are considered voidable; the woman has 
a restricted capacity to act in these cases. 17 

The second factor limiting a woman’s capacity to act as estab¬ 
lished by juridical doctrine concerns the right of the husband to 
forbid his wife from going out of the family home. In this case, the 
lack of the husband’s consent is equivalent to a physical impediment 
towards the wife’s ability to legally carry out certain actions. This 
prerogative of the husband to prevent his wife from going outside 
the family home may explain, for example, the lack of references to 
women in the chapters of the ummahat devoted to buying and selling. 
The Islamic sources themselves relate the lack of consent of the 
husband as a physical inability of the woman to act. Sahnun, for 
example, says: “The husband cannot forbid his wife to do business 
although he can forbid her to go out.” 18 The husband is not con¬ 
sidered to be the tutor of his wife nor is he ever referred to by legal 
sources as wall; this is because his authority over his wife’s juridical 
acts is exercised only indirectly. While the wall of an unmarried 
woman may legally forbid her from carrying out business, the 
husband may not do so, although, as mentioned, he may physically 
impede her ability to carry out business transactions. If a woman has 
permission to go out of the home or if she is able to carry out those 
juridical acts permitted to her in Maliki law within her home, these 
acts are valid. 

The husband’s authority, however, is not absolute and is also cur¬ 
tailed by law. Wives possess rights whose basic conditions may be 
included in the marriage contract. Models for notary documents 
such as those of Ibn al-‘Attar (4th/10th century), Ibn Mughith (5th/ 
11 th century) and Ibn Salmun (8th/14th century), reflect these 
rights: 19 the husband may not take a concubine without his wife’s 
consent nor be absent from the marital home for more than six 
months; he may not inflict damage on his wife or on her property; 
he must allow her to visit close relatives (maharim) with whom mar¬ 
riage would be illicit due to kinship bonds as well as permitting them 
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to visit her 20 and, finally, he must not force her to live in a different 
place—this condition is inextricably linked to the previous one since 
settling in a distant place away from her family would be like con¬ 
demning a woman to loneliness and depriving her of her family’s 
support. Ibn Mughlth, for example, stresses that there is nothing 
wrong about visiting any and all female relatives, but that the 
husband must prevent his wife from seeing men who are not maharim 
relatives. If one of them arrives at the door of the house, however, 
and stays at the threshold without entering, this would be licit and 
should not be considered a visit. 21 


Is the Muhsana Woman Confined to the House? 

This section will analyse the situation whereby a husband forbids his 
wife from leaving the house; the example used here is a husband 
who forbids his wife from visiting the public baths. As an illustration 
of the coherence as well as the contradictions which may be found 
in the various juridical sources, the opinions of the ummahat will be 
compared with those of the authors of various legal genres from dif¬ 
ferent historical periods. 

The Mudawwana gives several revealing references to this subject. 
The translation of one of these passages reads: “Malik was asked 
about a man whose wife had repeatedly asked him for permission to 
go to the hammam and to be allowed to go out of the house for this 
purpose. [He was asked] about another woman who, being in her 
husband’s house, had left to go to a room in a neighbour’s house in 
order to spin. One of the two husbands told his wife: ‘Choose 
between me or the hammam ’ and the other man told his wife: 
‘Choose between me or the room because you have tired me 
out’.” 22 The answer given by Malik is that if the wife chooses to go 
to the baths or to the neighbour’s house even though the husband 
has pronounced the above words, giving thereby an ultimatum, 
divorce is not obligatory unless the husband desires it. In the case 
where the husband forbids his wife from going out, the final decision 
is determined by the husband’s will (irada) and the wife has no right 
to choose. 

Centuries later, the Cordoban Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr (5th/ 11th 
century) tries to explain the confinement in which free Muslim 
women live, claiming arbitrarily but expressly: “Women were born 
out of weakness, they were then ‘righted’ through silence and rigid 
upbringing and by hiding them at home.” 23 

Legal sources stress that a muhsana woman is only allowed to leave 


f lier house for an urgent reason and, when she does so, she must 
Llways be veiled. The cliche of the slave girl depicted with loose hair 
I and dressed in rich garments in opposition to the free woman 
I wearing a head-dress, appears in medieval Andalusi miniatures. 

I Passages in which it is argued that elegant dresses and golden jewels 
' are “slaves’ things” are innumerable. 3 
J: Apart from the visit to the baths to complete obligatory ablutions, 

I jynerals and weddings are the other main reasons for which Muslim 
I women of irreproachable conduct are allowed to temporarily leave 
I their houses. During weddings, women gather in a separate place 
I from that occupied by men; their presence, however, at funerals is 
criticised by jurists since they may attract the leering gaze of men. 
Ibn ‘Abdun, in his treatise on social and economic mores and rules 
of the market (hisba) in the early 6th/12th century, claims the follow¬ 
ing “No seller should be allowed to sell his merchandise in ceme- 
Kteries for they do nothing but look at the faces of mourning women 
nor should young men, during holidays, be allowed to loiter along 
B the paths that connect tombs, lurking until women pass by. The 
p market inspector [muhtasib) must prevent this from happening with 

S I stern resolve, aided by the focal judge (qadi). The authorities must 
also ban people from remaining in empty spaces that separate tombs 
t ^ they may be intent on seducing women. To prevent this, an 
inspection should be carried out twice a day; this duty is assigned to 
: the muhtasib. Police are required to search the round enclosures that 
I surround some graves for they sometimes turn into dens of iniquity, 
1 especially during the summer when pathways are empty during the 
nap hour.” 2(> Ibn ‘Abdun continues: “The windows of military bar- 
r . racks must remain shut as well as those of rooms on the upper floors 
| and doors facing towards cemeteries so that women cannot be seen. 
The Quran reciter who prays for the deceased should neither be a 
young nor a single man (even if he is blind) for many evils stem from 
this.. ,” 27 

Criticism against women who go to other places suggest that some 
: of them did go out but that this was seen as socially reprehensible 
and that such visits were absolutely forbidden to muhsana women. 
This is the case for the market (suq), the most common site for com¬ 
mercial transactions: “Soothsayers and storytellers must not be left 
alone with women lest they talk to them in their tents. This is either 
l a subterfoge to assault them or a ruse to steal their money although 
those women who go to such places are nothing but shameless in 
any case. If there are fortune tellers who receive such women at 
home, they must be prevented from doing so for this is even worse. 
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Keep those individuals under surveillance for they are scoundrels.” 28 
Ibn ‘Abdun insists: “Only honest and trustworthy men whose moral 
integrity and loyalty are well known will deal with women regarding 
the sale of goods. Guild members must make arrangements for this 
to be so. Women who embroider 29 should not be allowed into the 
market as they are all prostitutes.” 30 In light of these judgements, 
one wonders which family wishing to preserve its honour would 
allow its women to go frequently out of the house. 

Ibn 'Abdun adds that those tasks that require leaving the house 
such as doing the laundry must be done in secluded places: “... they 
will be ordered to wash the laundry in a place hidden from public 
sight, forbidding onlookers as well as boatmen to arrive there before 
they do. It is also forbidden for women to sit on the river banks 
except if they do so in a place where men do not usually sit.. .” 31 

Western historians of the Middle Ages assume that women visited 
public baths (, hammam) regularly, depicting them as places of leisure 
and conversation. Secondary literature on the topic takes for 
granted that women went to the hammam on the days when it was 
closed for men. 32 Perhaps their statements derive from a certain 
romanticism that fancies depicting Muslim women, both in paint¬ 
ings and literary works, in baths and harems or perhaps they have 
simply been influenced by the image of modern Islamic towns. 
Malik! legal texts from the medieval period, however, provide a 
diametrically different account. Ibn Abi Zayd al-Qayrawanl claims 
that a muhsana woman cannot go to the hammam unless she is ill. 33 
This idea, far from being an isolated opinion, appears frequently in 
several texts written in different historical periods. Two of al-Wan- 
sharishl’s fatwas corroborate this. One was issued by the Andalusi 
Yahya b. 'Umar, resident in Ifriqiya during the 3th/9th century. In 
this fatwa , he judges that the owner of a bath who permitted 
entrance to healthy women and those who had not just completed 
their convalescence period after childbirth must be punished by the 
imam ., 34 Likewise, a legal ruling issued much later by al-Qabbab (d. 
708/1310) in Fez rebukes men who give money to their wives so 
that they can go to the hammam where, he says disapprovingly, “All 
of them are naked nowadays.” 35 The same disparaging opinion 
about public baths is shared by Ibn ‘Abdun who states that “The 
clerk (who collects entrance payment) must not sit in the hall when 
this is open to women for the occasion is conducive to libertinism 
and fornication.” 

These opinions demonstrate that the baths were indeed open to 
women but the arrival of muhsana women there was regarded as 
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t only on rare occasions. The five centuries which separate the 
,ntioned Mots, together with the geographical distance separating 
eir muftis, do not seem to offer a great diversity of opinion On the 
intrary they confirm that, in both periods, the attitude shown in 
L texts corresponded to both Sahnun’s and Ibn Abi Zayd al- 
Lrawanfs legal opinions. Nevertheless, only a minority of women 
donging to wealthy families could actually carry out ablutions in 
; eir own homes since only those women would have had running 
ater in their houses and only they would have had slaves or ser- 
,nts who could go out to the river for washing the laundry All 
ther women, as the censors have shown, would have had no choice 
ut to go out in the street at some time for some puipose even 
rough they might go veiled or at discreet hours. In the opinions of 
rme jurists, ablutions should not be made with hot water in the 
ammarn (in spite of the fact that it might be running water). Ibn 
lushd, for example, believes that water from the well is sufficient 
ven in the cold days of winter. 

It is not difficult to imagine then that problems expenenced by 
' women when leaving their homes and thus exposing themselves to 
alien gazes, transcend the context of leisure activities such as 
bathing These problems enter within the context of their civil 
responsibility, specifically their capacity to defend themselves by 
seeking aid in the system of justice to which most of the ™ a PP^“ 
^through the offices of a legal representative (wakit). Ibn Mughith 
refers, in his notarial records, to cases in which the husband does not 
j fulfil some of the above-mentioned basic conditions imposed on him 
( by the marriage contract as well as those in which the wife is forced 
f to lodge a claim by swearing the compulsory oath at the mosque, 
f The author says the following: “... the wife will swear at the mosque 
I during daytime if she is allowed to leave the house or at night if she 
; is not unless you (the husband) have said: ‘Let her make the oath at 
I home in the presence of two reliable witnesses.’ For she has the rig t 
I to see that which has been agreed upon is heeded.” Subsequently, 
I Ibn Mughith warns that if discrepancies arise regarding the time of 
?! day during which a woman can swear an oath at the mosque, t e 

customary practice of the country where both spouses live wall 

) prevail in conformity with her social status and rank in accordance 
I with nobility so that if a woman of identical rank usually goes out 

I during the day, this practice will be followed...”. Ibn ‘Abdun also 

a alludes to night, but merely to say that the police must never carry 
l out a search in a private house neither during the day normght 
| because this would expose women to the glance of strangers. And 
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he goes on: “No lawyer should defend a woman for he would have 
no qualms about going to see her at home in order to speak to her 
and the first thing he would do is to try to woo and seduce her, 
luring her away from the straight path and deliberately lengthening 
the lawsuit in order to have more time to court her. I have seen with 
my own eyes and have heard one of them in a meeting boasting 
about doing just such a thing.” 40 Again, these texts lead us to the 
conclusion that the higher the social position of a woman, the more 
difficult it was for her to leave the house even if it was to make an 
oath at the mosque. In the same chapters dealing with prayer (salat), 
it is repeatedly stated that a woman is not obliged to go to the 
mosque to pray. It is recommended, rather, that she does not go and 
it is also said that if she happens to be at the mosque during the 
sermon (khutba), she may pray with the others but she should not go 
expressly to listen to it. 

A woman cannot be taken away from her home in any circum¬ 
stances, not even in cases of extreme urgency. In this respect, one 
should note that, in spite of having the same penal responsibility as 
men in the sense that a women is given identical canonical penalties 
(hudud) for the same infractions, a woman cannot be banished from 
her homeland. This is the only difference that Malikl law establishes 
between men and women as far as their respective penal responsi¬ 
bilities are concerned. 41 

Conclusion 

As seen in the preceeding pages, the medieval Muslim woman has a 
restricted legal capacity to act. Depending on the juridical act in 
question, she requires a complement to her legal capacity such as 
the intermediary of a wall, wakil and, on occasion, the consent of her 
husband. In addition to this, her capacity to act is determined, to a 
large degree, by her social status which could be interpreted as being 
influenced by local custom ( ( urf). 

To conclude, although juridical texts accurately reflect con¬ 
temporary social reality in both an implicit and explicit sense, one 
nevertheless must be cautious when drawing definite conclusions 
from them. As in many other genres, the reflection of an urban 
society in the countryside where, doubtless, the tension between legal 
practice ( c amal) and custom ( ( urf) must have been more acute than in 
the towns is more difficult to discern. To be able to draw overall 
conclusions concerning the degree of female participation in rural 
societies in al-Andalus, the level of Arabisation and Islamisation of 
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I those areas and, most importantly, the characteristics of their 
I systems of production must be better known. 

| Furthermore, it is difficult to determine the period in which the 
legal cases described in “theoretical” texts belong for it is not an 
f easy task to establish when their authors are simply compiling pre¬ 
vious legal cases and when they are recording contemporary ones. 
The chronology of the fatwa compilations is, however, quite accu¬ 
rate. In any case, one must assume that all cases presented in the 
legal texts, of whatever genre and of whatever period, have some 
kind of relevance. After all, it would be very strange to think that 
these fundamental texts include issues that are no longer relevant 
and that, because of their anachronism, are not of public interest. 

In this chapter, I have tried to show an example of how the 
history of law, and especially the study of history through law, 
requires a thorough analysis of the legal institutions. It may be mis¬ 
leading to draw conclusions from the study of only one juridical text. 
Certainly, it is even worse to draw such conclusions from a few opi¬ 
nions mentioned in such a text. In order to know the legal effects of 
a specific action, it is also necessary to study the rights and obliga¬ 
tions of all parties concerned. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Abandoned Wives and their 
Possibilities for Divorce in 
al-Andalus: The Evidence of the 
Watha’iq Works' 


Amalia Zomeno 

From relatively early times in Islamic history, there emerged the 
practice of recording, in writing, the most important legal transac¬ 
tions between individuals. This practice, perhaps the legacy of the 
judicial systems of the peoples conquered in the early Islamic 
period, 2 is sanctioned by the Quran 3 which recommends the writing 
of contracts to avoid misunderstandings and further litigations 
between the parties. Thus, the figure of the notary ( muwaththiq ), a 
specialist in law and, in particular, in the science of contracts (Mm al- 
shurut ), 4 emerged within the justice administration. His main job was 
to write the details of agreements between individuals. 

In al-Andalus, notaries had their “offices” in markets and, where 
possible, near mosques. 5 There, they would wait for individuals who 
would request specific services from them such as writing an agree¬ 
ment or any kind of transaction as well as underwriting a contract. 
In practice, the function of the notary was twofold. First, he simply 
had to write the document requested of him, listening to the claims 
of the contracting parties and giving these a judicial form. To this 
end, he had to draw up the document in the most precise way possi¬ 
ble, trying to apply the relevant technical terms so that the intentions 
and claims of the contracting parties were clearly represented. 
Clarity and precision in the redaction of this document were funda¬ 
mental not only to avoid judicial controversy that might arise from a 
reading of the document, but also to ensure its validity in the qadi 
court. 

Second, he was a witness, 6 in fact, the first witness to the document 
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that he himself wrote in that he had to verify the identity and the 
legal capacity of the parties involved. 7 Thus, the compilers of 
the wathaHq works recommended to the notary that he draft all the 
necessary details for the correct identification of the contracting 
parties (personal names, names of the father or family, profession 
and place of residence). The notary also had the obligation of 
informing both parties about the legal significance of the agreement 
that they were signing and the consequences of any actions they 
might take thereafter. 

For his daily work, the notary would consult his manual, a refe¬ 
rence work of wathaHq , in which he would search for a model of the 
requested contract as well as for possible explanations and variations 
which could be included therein. Theoretically, at least, the notary 
only had to find the relevant model in the manual and rewrite it, 
“filling in the blanks”. These blanks appear written in generic form 
so that one only had to replace Julan ibn fulan or julana bint fulan with 
the name of each one of the contracting parties. The same is true for 
other variables such as weights or monetary payments: kddha wa- 
kddha dinar n darahim. In light of his knowledge of Him al-shurui ?, the 
notary then had to adapt the clauses contained within the model 
with the requirements of both contracting parties, ensuring that 
these new clauses did not contradict the general norms of Islamic 
law nor were against the spirit which the law confers on such a con¬ 
tract. Finally, the notary had to date the document and write the 
names of the specific witnesses that were going to sign it. 

As a practical guide for the notary and to make use of them 
easier, the Andalusi wathaHq works have a fixed structure which 
almost always correspond to the chapter classifications of fiqh works. 8 
Within each jiqh classification, one first may find the most common 
model contract for a given issue, followed by an explanation (shark) 
and the relevant jurisprudence (. fiqh ), both of which serve to clarify 
the proposed model. Second, one finds other possible models, 
perhaps less frequent, along with alterations which, in turn, may be 
made to them for specific legal purposes. In this way, each expres¬ 
sion of the model and each clause introduced therein is linguistically 
and legally explained in order to justify its inclusion in the contract 
and to warn of the legal consequences if it is not mentioned in the 
requisite manner. 

The structure of these wathaHq works and especially the theoretical 
explanations which the compilers included in these collections make 
kutub al-wathaHq especially valuable as a source for the history and 
evolution of Islamic law. 9 For the historian of Islamic law, these 
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; A^orks are not only compilations of model documents, but they also 
Itghow how Islamic legal doctrine was used to explain the daily prac- 
l^ce of law in the qadi courts and how documents were used in spe- 
1 cific judicial procedures. In such doctrinal explanations, one sees 
how the qadi acted in his application of justice, the relationship 
| between the individuals concerned and with the documents that they 
jfc possess and, finally, what their position was vis-a-vis the judicial 
process in specific cases. 

For the study of the judicial process in al-Andalus, fortunately a 
| large number of Andalusi wathaHq works have survived. There are 
f now a number of secondary studies of this genre. 11 The wathaHq 
works to which I refer are the following: 

v— Muhammad b. Ahmad b. al-‘Attar (d. 399/1008), al-WathaHq wa- 
l-sijilldt Formulario notarial hispano-arabe por el alfaquiy notario cordobes 
Ibn al-Attar (s. X), P. Chalmeta and F. Corriente (eds), Madrid, 
Academia Matritense del Notariado, Instituto Hispano-Arabe de 
Cultura, 1983. 

- ‘Abd Allah b. Fatah b. ‘Abd al-Wahid al-Fihri al-Buntl (d. 462/ 
1070), APWatha’iq wa-l-masaHl al-majmu‘a [unpublished]. 12 

r- Ahmad b. Mughlth al-Tulaytull (d. 459/1067), al-Muqni‘fi Him al- 
shurut (Formulario Notarial ), introduction and edition by F. J. 
Aguirre Sadaba, Madrid, Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 
Cientificas, Instituto de Cooperacion con el Mundo Arabe, 
1994. 13 

~ Khalaf b. Muhammad b. Khalaf b. Fathun (d. 505/1111), al- 
WathaHq . 14 

- Abu 1-Hasan ‘All b. ‘Abd Allah al-Matlti (d. 570/1174), Kitab al- 
nihaya wa-l-tamdm fima‘rfat al-wathaHq wa-l-ahkdm [unpublished]. 15 

- Abu Ishaq Ibrahim b. al-Hajj al-Gharnati (495-579/110TT 183), 
al-WathaHq al-Mukhtasara , M. Naji (ed.), Rabat, Markaz Ihya’ al- 
Turath al-Maghribl, 1987. 

~ ‘All b. Yahya b. al-Qasim al-Sinhaji al-Jaziri (d. 585/1189), al- 
Maqsad al-mahmud fi talkhis al-‘uqud , A. Ferreras (ed.), Madrid, 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, Agenda Espa- 
nola de Cooperacion Internacional, 1998. 

^ Abu Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘All b. Salmun al- 
Kinanl (d. 767/1365), air Iqd al-munazzam li-l-hukkdm in the 
margins of the Tabsirat al-hukkam of Ibn Farhun, Cairo, 1884-5. 

The basic aim of this study is to determine the use of some of 
these Andalusi wathdHq works as a source for the investigation of 
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the real possibilities which women had when confronted by the 
machinery of justice. To this end, a specific example of a legal case 
in which women played a fundamental role has been chosen. This 
case, which is described in considerable detail in the wathdiq works, 
is one in which women are required to report to the notary before 
attending the qadi court and then to take a public oath in the 
mosque in order to enjoy the support of the law and have full access 
to their rights. In this study, the extent to which a woman could, in 
practice, initiate and carry through such a process as an individual 
will be analysed. 


The Process of Divorce 

According to Malik! law, a woman has the right to demand a 
divorce from her husband in a few specific cases. In my opinion, all 
the instances in which a woman may dissolve the matrimonial bond 
may be understood as exceptional since marriage in Islamic law, 
despite the frequency of and the legal possibilities for divorce, is con¬ 
sidered permanent. Only the husband has the right to divorce his 
wife without having to legally justify his actions. 

In Malik! law, there are two ways in which a woman can initiate 
divorce. She may dissolve her marriage through khul\ a divorce for 
which she must offer her husband some property or an amount of 
money in order to obtain the dissolution of their marriage. In prac¬ 
tice, she obtains this kind of divorce by renouncing all or a part of 
her sadaq} 1 The presence of the qadi and his sentence is not required 
for a khuT divorce. A woman may also ask the qadi for a divorce on 
grounds concerning her husband under specific circumstances: 
1) when she can prove that her husband has certain physical defects 
such as skin diseases (judham) or impotence; 2) when the husband 
has failed to pay the required sadaq: 3) when the husband absents 
himself from her for a long period of time and 4) when the husband 
fails to pay her nafaqa , one of his matrimonial obligations imposed by 
Malik! law, that is to say, not maintaining her at the same economic 
level which she had enjoyed in her father’s house before getting 
married. 18 

This study will focus on the cases where the woman asks for 
divorce when her husband absents himself from her and when he 
fails to provide her with the required nafaqa. As will be seen, the case 
of a husband’s absence is directly connected in the wathdiq works to 
a clause written in the marriage contract. Both cases result in the 
same situation for the woman: she is abandoned with apparently no 
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I onomic means of maintaining herself. Since the case concerns the 
legal figure of the absent person (gha’ib), the matter must be brought 
to the court of the qadi since the ghdib and mafqiid are his official 
responsibilities. 19 Consequently, the woman is obliged to appear in 
the court to carry out this requirement. 

£ j t i s difficult to know exacdy how frequently such cases of wile 
r abandonment occurred in al-Andalus in the medieval period. Suffice 
i it to say that the simple abandonment of one’s wife would have been 
?■ a cheaper way of dissolving marital ties since, in the case of divorce, 
a husband would have been obliged to pay his wife the sadaq in full, 

I as stipulated in the marriage contract. 

I The Conditions in the Marriage Contract 

| The wathdiq works repeatedly recommend that one of the conditions 
1 to be introduced into marriage contracts is one which obliges the 
husband not to absent himself from the conjugal residence, that is, 

J not to be away from his wife for more than six consecutive 
If m onths. 20 A good example of the most common model of those pro- 
| posed in the Andalusi wathdiq works is the one collected by Ibn 
| Mughith: 

that [the husband] not absent himself from her for more than six con¬ 
secutive months before or after the consummation of the marriage, neither 
to a near nor to a distant place, neither by intention nor if he is forced to do 
so except to perform the pilgrimage which is incumbent on him after he 
. has previously announced his intention to do so and in which case he has 
the right to be absent for two years. 

From the way in which this condition is drawn up, one may 
interpret that the intention here is to cover all possible reasons for 
the absence of the husband: according to this wathdiq work neither 
the distance nor the reason for the journey has any bearing on the 
case. In all instances of a husband’s prolonged absence, his wife may 
dissolve the marriage on the grounds that he is failing to fulfil his 
matrimonial obligations. 

Therefore, the compilers of the wathd’iq works had to justify the 
. content and framing of this clause. They claimed that, first, while 
the chosen period of time, i.e. six months is, m fact, arbitrary, it is 
nevertheless reasonable given that when ‘Umar b. al-Khauab asked 
his daughter how long a woman could stand being without her 
husband, she replied about six months. 22 Second, regarding distance 
and the inclusion in the contract of the phrase “neither to a near 
nor to a distant place”, 23 one may inteipret that on many occasions 
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when her husband was absent in a place that was considered to be 
legally near, a woman could not exercise her right to divorce. The 
expression of a written condition which covered both “near” and 
“distant” places would thereby avoid this problem. According to Ibn 
Salmun, a place is considered to be “near” if it is about twelve miles 
away or if the distance amounts to one or two days of travelling. 24 

The process of searching for the husband is the responsibility of 
the qadi who, should he find the husband in a distant place, has the 
judicial powers to make him return to his conjugal residence. 

Similarly, as we have seen, the watha’iq works recommend that the 
phrase “neither by intention nor if he is forced to do so” be included 
after the condition. This clause enables the woman to resort to the 
law so that she will not be left legally defenceless should her husband 
be forced to absent himself. The expression of this condition came as 
a result of a legal controversy which existed in al-Andalus between 
the jurists of Cordoba and Toledo. The juqaha ’ of Cordoba under¬ 
stood that if the husband had left, for example, to serve the sultan , 
then, in this case, the woman would not have the right to divorce 
him. On the other hand, if the husband had left of his own free will, 
the woman had every right to do so. In contrast, the Juqaha ’ of 
Toledo supported the idea that, for whatever reason the husband 
had left, the woman had the right to resort to the law and seek an 
annulment of the marriage. 25 This is clearly the reason why, in the 
manual of Ibn al-‘Attar, no mention is made of the phrase “neither 
by intention nor if he is forced to do so” while, in that of Ibn 
Mughith which Ibn Salmun follows centuries later, it is recom¬ 
mended that both eventualities be covered by the stipulations of the 
marriage contract in order to avoid any legal doubts and potential 
problems for the woman. Therefore, such variations in local practice 
and opinion necessitated the inclusion of such a clause to guarantee 
women’s access to divorce without impediment unlike the situation 
in tenth-century Cordoba. 

The one exception to this condition is when the husband wishes 
to make the pilgrimage since, in this case, the watha’iq works take 
into account the possibility that the husband might be absent for a 
much longer period. Ibn al-‘Attar claims that he may be away for 
up to three years 26 while the rest of the Andalusi watha’iq works 
recommend a period of two years. Particular mention is made of the 
husband’s obligations in this case: if he really wants to perform the 
pilgrimage, he must declare his intention before leaving and, accord¬ 
ing to Ibn al-‘Attar, ensure that he has left food, clothing and 
accommodation for his wife. 27 
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In general, after the mention of each one of the marriage condi- 
| tions with its proposed formula in each case, the Andalusi watha’iq 
| works usually then add the following phrase: “leaving at the discre¬ 
tion of the woman the right to do as she pleases in case of breach of 
contract ”. 28 With this written formula in the marriage contract, the 
| woman has the full right to ask for a divorce should the husband not 
fulfil the condition. The wife, in this case, is considered malika amri-ha 
or rather malika amr nafsi-ha 29 

Nevertheless, the compilers of the watha’iq works who appear to be 
I well aware of the procedure for divorce in case of non-fulfilment of 
I this specific condition, that is, when the husband is absent, recom¬ 
mend that the following note be included in the marriage contract: 

but if the husband’s absence exceeds these two periods of time or one of 
them, then the wife may act at her discretion and her statement regarding 
the expiry of both terms will take precedence over any other claim. And if 
* you wish, you may relieve the wife of having to explain [her husband’s] 
absence. I should add: her statement regarding the absence of her husband 
and the expiry of the two periods of time will take precedence, [only] after 
she has sworn by God in the presence of two honest witnesses (shahida ‘ adl) 

,, who know her, that [her husband] has been away from her for more than 
that to which he has the right according to the condition and, consequendy, 
she may act at her discretion, reserving the right to wait for him without her 
waiting invalidating her condidon (la yaqtid talawwumu-ha sharta-ha). 

Thus, we observe that even the matrimonial contract itself, agreed 
| upon by the husband and the wife’s guardian (wait), leaves the way 
Ippen for possible legal action by the wife to petition for divorce. 
Through this second part of the condition written into the marriage 
|‘contract, one can see that the compilers of the watha’iq works intend 
1 to ensure the effectiveness of any marriage contract as written proof 
% in case of the abandonment of the wife. They clearly state that the 
I’^vile may invoke her right before a judge to have precedence in pos¬ 
sible legal action against her husband regarding this question. Simi- 
|Tarly, they state that she will only enjoy such precedence if she has a 
Ifdocument signed by at least two witnesses saying that she has sworn 
§$hat her claims are true. 

Regarding the presence of the woman in the qaji court, Ibn 
|,Mughith records an interesting ruling which deals with the possibi- 
~ Y of an absence of a qadi in the community in which both spouses 
|:live. In this case, the woman will have to rely on the testimony of 
Tpionest neighbours who will try to obtain news about the husband: 
l*because without the imam , what the community does is equivalent 
what the imam decides”. 31 
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Other Necessary Documents 

Apart from the marriage contract itself in which the condition 
imposed on the husband and the possible courses of action open to 
the wife in case of breach of contract are clearly expressed, the 
wathd’iq works contain other documents which may help one follow 
the process of divorce undertaken by the wife. There are three prin¬ 
cipal models. 

The first model is a document signed by two witnesses in which 
they testify in favour of the wife that they know both spouses and 
that the husband has abandoned the wife. With the second model, 
the witnesses not only certify the absence of the husband, but also 
the existence in the marriage contract of a condition which will 
prevent him from being absent for more than the stipulated time. 
The final model is a document in which the witnesses state that the 
wife has sworn that her husband has been away and that she is not 
receiving any kind of maintenance from him. 

As concerns the first model, Ibn Mughith and later, Ibn Salmun, 
each record a different example in which the only apparent objec¬ 
tive is to certify that the husband is absent and that his whereabouts 
are unknown/ The model which Ibn Mughith compiles appears 
not to refer particularly to matrimonial cases, but its aim is simply to 
verify the absence of a disappeared man. It is recommended that 
such a document be written especially in cases where the husband 
has been called away on a military expedition, recording, in that 
case, his age and the time that he left. His age is legally interesting 
because ta ( mir will be applied to him, that is, the average age for 
death of persons of the same age in order to know more or less 
when he may be considered dead. 33 

Nevertheless, the explanation of this model appears to be sig¬ 
nificant since it mentions that, should the woman possess such a 
document regarding the absence of her husband, the qadi must grant 
a period of four years, during which time attempts will be made to 
determine the whereabouts of the missing man and whether it is 
possible for him to return. If, after these four years, they have heard 
no news of him, the qadi himself will thus authorise the wife to 
repudiate herself with a simple repudiation (talqa wahida). 

However, the example of the first model recorded by Ibn Salmun 
ls rather different and worth quoting in full: 

The witnesses testify that they know fuldn and Julana and that they are 
husband and wife; that the husband, julan , has been absent from his wife, 


the aforementioned fulana, and that they do not know his whereabouts from 
such and such a date, that he has not returned until now and that they give 
this testimony on such and such a date. 

According to Ibn Salmun, this first model is the only step that a 
woman must take to petition for divorce before she gives the final 
oath which is expressed in a separate model. 

The second model recorded in the wathd’iq works is also signed by 
the wife’s witnesses. But, the specific aim of this model is to relate 
the absence of the husband with the condition written in the mar¬ 
riage contract in such a way that specifies that the wife will be able 
to act as mdlika amr nafsi-hd and thus annul her marriage if she so 
wishes. The witnesses in this second document must mention that 
they personally know her husband and his name. They must testify 
that there is a relevant condition written within the marriage con¬ 
tract and that, consequently, should the husband absent himself, he 
fails to fulfil this condition. They further testify as follows: 

that he [the husband] has been away from her in such and such a place 
or in an unknown place in al-Andalus on a journey for a period exceeding 
that stipulated [in the contract] which is not for the purposes of performing 
the pilgrimage; that they do not know whether he has returned up to the 
time in which they give their testimony in this document which takes place 
on such and such a date . 3 ’ 

Unlike Ibn Mughith, Ibn Salmun does not provide an example of 
this second model. The fact that he omits this second step may 
suggest that he considered it unnecessary and that a woman was 
permitted to report to the qadi court with her own marriage docu¬ 
ment which already certifies the existence of the condition. 

The substantial difference between the third model document, 
analysed below, and the first two, is that one sees how the women 
act in the third one. In the first two models, the witnesses mention 
that they know both spouses, but the spouses themselves do not take 
action: their role in the legal process is passive. The sole action of 
the woman, which can only be presumed, is the act of bringing the 
witnesses together and compiling the testimonies which support her 
claims against her husband, after having been abandoned by him. 

In this third model, especially in that recorded by Ibn Mughith, it 
is once again the witnesses who appear to sign the document and 
not the wife but, this time, they give testimony regarding action 
taken by the wife in the court. Again, after mentioning that they 
know the wife personally and her name, ‘ ‘fuldna , daughter of julan 
and wife of julan, son of julan", the witnesses affirm. 
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She appeared before judge julan (qamat ‘inda al-qadi) on such and such a date 
and stated to him that her absent husband, the aforementioned julan b, julan , 
left her without providing her with nafaqa nor any other amount nor did he 
send her anything that reached her, for which reasons she has brought this 
complaint to the judge that he might look into it. 37 

According to the explanation of Ibn Mughlth, this document will 
serve the wife later should her husband return and claim that he had 
indeed sent nafaqa to his wife. In this case, with the support of such a 
document, the wife’s word would automatically be accepted over 
that of her husband . 38 

The model which al-Gharnatl recommends differs significantly 
from the corresponding one proposed by Ibn Mughlth. Al-Gharnatf s 
is, in fact, a aqd al-istir ( d through which the wife reserves for 
herself the right to divorce her husband should he not return from 
his absence, but she may not necessarily be seeking an immediate 
divorce. In this model, no mention is made of the fact that the wife 
has appeared in court nor are her complaints even recorded. The 
witnesses simply declare that “they do not know that he [the 
husband] has sent anything to the wife nor that he has left her nafaqa 
nor anything through which he might fulfil his duty by her ”. 40 

However, a case may occur in which the woman, faced with 
absence of her husband and his failure to pay nafaqa , does not want 
to petition for divorce, but simply to prove his absence so that the 
judge can authorise her to dispose of her husband’s property in 
order to maintain herself. Through fatwd&, one learns that, in some 
cases, the husband, although he did not leave payment as nafaqa nor 
did he send payment to his wife, did nevertheless leave or abandon 
an important part of his property. In this case, the wife has the right 
to dispose of this property since her nafaqa is considered, in the eyes 
of the law, to be a debt contracted by her husband . 41 Thus, this 
model of al-Gharnatl is not only of use to the wife in petitioning for 
divorce, but also in cases where her husband fails to maintain her. 

The Oath of the Wife 

As was shown in the marriage contract, it appears that the woman 
has no way out of taking the oath. She will have to swear that the 
absence of her husband has exceeded the stipulated time and that 
she did not pint him any exemption from this condition. Further¬ 
more, she will have to swear that she has not received nafaqa from 
him in any form. 

The wathaiq works are not unanimous regarding the place in 
which the oath should be taken. Ibn al-‘Attar, for example, states 



that she should do it in her own home, albeit in the^resence of 
honest witnesses, while Ibn Mughlth ' and al-Ghamatl say that it 
is fitting that she take the oath in the communal mosque. Ibn 
Salmun, for his part, does not appear to specify a particular place^ 
The marriage contracts which state that the wife may take the oath 
in her own'house once again serve to make such action easier lor 
the woman since the inclusion of this in the contract would spare 
her having to go out into the public domain to take the oath in the 

mosque. . f , 

Only in al-Muqni‘ of Ibn Mughlth is there mention ot the place, 

when not specified in the contract, in which the oath should be 
taken as well as the most appropriate time of day. The formula is as 
follows: 

The wife will swear in the communal mosque by day if she is a woman who 
can leave her house or by night if she is a woman who cannot go out... 

It may occur, according to Ibn Mughlth, that the husband or his 
legal representative disagrees with the wife regarding the oath that 
she must take. He may claim that she must take the oath in the 
mosque by day while she claims that she may do it at night. Ibn 
Mughlth resorts to the dictates of local practice: 

oaths are only taken based on the local practice of the country [in 
which] they [the spouses] are in, according to their social position and rank 
(sharqf). So if a woman of her social status usually goes out by day, she will 
do likewise and if the contrary is true, the situation will be judged accor¬ 
dingly. 45 

Similarly, there is mention in this work that the people present who 
witness the oath testify that they know the wife and know that s e is 
“in good health and legally capable” to take the oath, finally, it is 
stated that through her taking this oath, the wife declares that she 
has repudiated herself in a way equivalent to a threefold repudiation 
since this is stipulated in the marriage contract itself. 

The only watha’iq work which specifies the phrasing ot the wile s 
oath is Ibn Salmun who recommends the following model: 

... [I swear] by the one God that my husband, Julan, has absented himself 
from me as has been previously described and testified and that he has not 
returned, neither secredy nor publicly, that I have not permitted him this 
journey, that I have not, for my part, failed to fulfil the conditions stipulated 
for his absence, that I have not approved [my husband’s absence] by mv 
silence when the stipulated period ended and that I have not exercised the 
right to prolong his absence. 
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The taking of the oath by the wife marks the end of the divorce 
process. Following the decision of the qadi, she may obtain a further 
document (tasjU) registering her repudiation of her absent husband. It 
is worth noting that in the Andalusi watha’iq works examined in this 
study, only one model has been found which registered such a 
divorce initiated by a wife who was abandoned by her husband. 48 

With the permission of the qadi, once the process of divorce has 
been carried out, the wife must then wait until the end of the ‘idda 
which is counted from the day on which she takes the oath. After 
this waiting period, the woman is permitted to remarry. The hus¬ 
band’s abandonment of the wife usually means that the wife has no 
way of maintaining herself alone; it is therefore essential for her to 
contract a new marriage. 


Conclusion 

In this study, I have analysed the legal procedure which a woman 
who has been abandoned by her husband must follow in order to 
petition for divorce. The sources for this research were the main 
Andalusi watha’iq works which can be said to reflect legal practice in 
Cordoba and Toledo from the tenth to the twelfth centuries. In my 
analysis, I have tried to show the importance of the watha’iq works as 
a source for investigating the real possibilities that individuals had in 
exercising their rights in the qadi courts. Malik! works of furu ( may 
inform us, as they informed the notaries of the day, of the general 
norms of the madhhab on a specific point of law. Furthermore, only 
these watha’iq works can show us how those notaries translated these 
general principles into specific legal procedures. 

In the mentioned case, the abandonment of a wife by her 
husband, one may reconstruct the course of action that a wife must 
take as based on the model document contained in the watha’iq 
works. We may infer that she must: 

1. find two honest witnesses (shahida ‘adl) who know both spouses 
well; 

2. engage the notary to draw up the testimonies of these witnesses 
in a valid legal form; 

3. submit her claims orally to the qadi along with the written testi¬ 
monies of her witnesses; 

4. take an oath before witnesses, either at home or in the commu¬ 
nal mosque (jami), declaring that her claims and the testimonies 
of her witnesses are true. 
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If successful in her action, the wife is thus irrevocably divorced and 

free to remarry. , . . 

In conclusion, the real possibilities by which an Andalusi woman 

of this period could initiate the process of divorce depended, first of 
all on what was written in her marriage contract and, consequently, 
on the notary to inform her of her rights and obligations at the 
moment that the contract was drawn up. 

It is also clear that, apart from the correct stipulation of the rele¬ 
vant clauses of the marriage contract, the whole process of the 
woman initiating a divorce depended upon her ability to gather the 
testimonies of two independent witnesses, a fact which we may not 
necessarily assume was always possible in practice. 

Finally, the reconstruction of such individual legal actions throug 1 
the watha’iq works may help us understand not only the specific legal 
procedures of the day, but also the function that notaries played 
within the administration of justice and, by extension, within Anda¬ 
lusi society. Besides drawing written documents according to the 
norms of Islamic law, the notary’s task was also to inform and advise 
individuals of their obligations and rights and, one may assume, of 
how to exercise them with the written documents that they possessed 
or in the specific situation in which they found themselves. The fate 
of an abandoned wife, like any other individual seeking redress for a 
breach of written contract, depended on the good offices ol the 
notary. 
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Women’s History: A Study of 
al-Tanukhl 


Nadia Maria El-Cheikh 


The belief that the Quran, the Traditions of the Prophet and the 
writings of theologians and jurists were the chief determinants of 
women’s positions has been one of the main problems of women’s 
history in Islam . 1 The information gathered from such material is 
limited and fails to assess the historical reality of women’s lives, their 
behaviour and status as well as the actual perception of their roles. 
They are prescriptive rather than descriptive . 2 The chronicles of the 
Abbasid period rarely mention women and even if al-Tabari and 
others record information about the wives of caliphs, the portraits 
they provide are limited in scope to their patronage and philan¬ 
thropic works . 3 Generalisations about the position of women in 
Islam abound but vivid individual portraits are, by and large, 
lacking. Such portraits are essential for investigating women as a 
social group living and functioning within specific conditions and 
constraints as well as for attempting to grasp male-female relations in 
all their complexity. Adab texts are invaluable for providing such 
individual portraits. This study will concentrate on the potentials and 
insights that adab texts can offer into the history, condition and per¬ 
ception of women both as a group and as individuals. 

The term adab is difficult to define, encompassing, as it does, 
various literal and metaphorical meanings. Recently, S. A. Bone- 
bakker has stated that the current definitions of adab are “too broad 
to provide a workable analytic framework”, suggesting that a more 
restricted definition be used . 4 Traditionally, adab has been used to 
refer to profane literature as distinct from Him which sums up the 
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religious sciences. It has been defined to include the “best” of what 
had been said in the form of verse, prose, aphorism and anecdotes 
on every conceivable subject which an educated man, an adib , is 
supposed to know. 5 Adab also purports to deal with a wide range of 
problems concerning language, literature and ethical and practical 
behaviour. 

Adab has been neglected as a main historical source due to its nor¬ 
mative and repetitive nature. In his Introduction a Vhistoire du monde 
musulman medieval VIIe~XVe siecles , Claude Cahen had very little to say 
about the use of adab as a source for medieval Muslim history.*’ 
Similarly, Stephen Humphreys, in his comprehensive work which 
provides the bibliographical and methodological elements for histo¬ 
rical research on the Muslim medieval world, mentions this type of 
source in a condensed way. 7 Although problematic, adab can intro¬ 
duce us to contemporary concerns and underlying attitudes and 
yield important information for historical investigation pertaining to 
medieval Muslim women. For adab literature, as F. Rosenthal has 
stated, “holds by far the greatest promise of serving as a source for 
us to get behind official attitudes and gain an insight into what real 
people thought and how they judged actions”. 8 The works of adab , 
varying in character and subject matter and not being professedly 
ideological, reflect the more commonly held beliefs which allow us to 
recapture the mentality and values of Islamic society as well as to see 
episodes of history as it was lived. Despite its repetitiveness, its trans¬ 
mission of universal values and its idealistic character, adab readjusts 
and actualises its images and metaphors, recording the modifications 
and changes in society, its attitudes and sensibilities. 9 Adab works 
contain valuable information on diverse topics including daily 
activities and problems of the common people, sometimes provid¬ 
ing poignant portraits of individuals and their actions. 

A number of works have women as their sole subject such as al- 
Imal al-shawa ( ir by Abu al-Faraj al-Isfahani, Nisa 9 al-khulafa 9 by Ibn al- 
Sa‘i (593/1196-674/1276) and al-Mustazraf min akhbar al-jawan by 
Jalal al-Dm al-Suyuti (691/1292-751/1349). 11 At times, women are 
assigned a special section in the work. The last portion of Ibn 
Qutayba’s Kitab al-uyun , entided Kitdb al-nisa\ defined women’s phy¬ 
sical and moral qualities. However, women are not, by and large, 
the central subject matter in adab literature. While female characters 
populate the medieval Arab anecdotal literary corpus , the occasions 
where they are mentioned are, on the whole, incidental. The main 
interest of the authors in including women in their material is 
often the presentation of elegant verses as well as female witticisms 



and ruses which revolve around female sexuality and women’s 
bodies. 12 

Two adab anthologies will be analysed in looking for the type and 
quality of information about the history of women that they contain. 
Al-Muhassin b. f All al-Tanukhl (329-384/940-994) is the author of 
these two brilliant works containing material for the social history of 
the second half of the ninth and first part of the tenth centuries, 
namely, Nishwar al-muhadara wa-akhbdr al-mudhakara and al-Faraj bdda 
l-shidda} 3 Although distinct in intention and content, both belong to 
a literary genre within adab , quite popular in the ninth and tenth 
centuries, that is to say, compilations of edifying and entertaining 
anecdotes. Such books of anecdotal narratives convey not only his¬ 
torical information but also social values and the art of social 
conduct. 14 These compilations are particularly useful because they 
deal not only with the elite, including bureaucrats, generals and 
i ulama > , but with ordinary folk as well. 

Al-Tanukhi presented, in both works, accurate and detailed refe¬ 
rences to historical personalities, events and places, encompassing a 
wide spectrum of society. The relevant anecdotes, rich in details on 
various aspects of Abbasid society, including that of women, vividly 
illustrate many practices and attitudes. 10 Al-Tanukhi reported his 
accounts in Nishwar and al-Faraj as historical events providing full 
chains of transmitters for his anecdotes and using phrases such as “I 
heard... I was told... I read..phrases that confirm his direct 
connections with the sources from which he drew. The anecdotes’ 
framing follows the formal pattern of historical reports. The fact that 
he often mentions the place where the action takes place adds to his 
credibility. It is, of course, typical of all anecdotal literature that it be 
given an air of truth by an isnad connected to historical personages 
or by verisimilous detail. 16 Whether the account is historical or not, 
however, does not subtract from the fact that nothing in the majority 
of these anecdotes hinted at anything which was impossible in itself. 
The audience was familiar with the discourse. 

In his introduction to Nishwar al-muhadara , al-Tanukhl lists the 
sources from which his information is derived, suggesting that these 
reports of actual experience cover the whole gamut of society. 
Although they do not conform to the common definition of what 
constitutes history, 17 Dominique Sourdel, in writing his history of the 
Abbasid vizirate, made use of al-Tanukhi’s works stating that if one 
is to consult adab works, “the most significant mine of historical 
anecdotes is found in the works of al-Tanukhl”. Sourdel pointed out 
that the accounts in the Nishwar , based on contemporary reports, 
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have the value of authentic testimony. Even if one is not to accept 
these anecdotes literally, it is not difficult to extricate their historical 
significance. 18 More recently, Hartmut Fahndrich has also empha¬ 
sised the valuable historical information that can be extracted from 
the Nishwar} 9 In addition to supplying us with an image of the 
political and administrative life of the caliphate, the composite 
content of the Nishwar presents a rich variety of examples of social 
behaviour framed within anecdotes of contemporary Iraqi Muslim 
life and society. While it is difficult to place strict chronological 
limitations, the Nishwar ’s anecdotes are contemporaneous or near- 
contemporaneous with the life and times of al-Tanukhi. 

Al-Faraj ba da l-shidda is a more difficult compilation to use. As 
both Francesco Gabrieli and, more recently, Julia Ashtiani have 
stressed, al-Tanukhi cannot be called the author of al-Faraj, but 
rather its editor “since many of the stories are taken from verifiable 
sources”. 20 Al-Faraj includes anecdotes of various epochs centred on 
the theme of relief after adversity. Although these anecdotes are 
mainly concerned with political and administrative personalities and 
events, they also include stories about less significant people belong¬ 
ing to various social classes. Certain anecdotes include fictional 
events and personalities as well as obvious folkloric elements. 21 What 
is particularly important about this compilation is that the informa¬ 
tion included does not concentrate on actions but on situations, 
hence, its attention to detail. Francesco Gabrieli stressed the impor¬ 
tant historical value of such a literary compilation as al-Faraj which 
constitutes a mine for the reconstitution of, among others, private 
and economic life, institutions and customs. 22 One limitation to keep 
in mind is that adab literature had its own rules and its own concerns 
and that reports were, at times, part and parcel of a literary system 
that governed these anecdotes. As is the case with Arabic texts in 
general, there was a re-adaptation of earlier material. More particu¬ 
larly, the image of women in adab literature was subject to literary 
conventions, complicated by the presence of topoi which have the 
potential of substantially deforming reality. Another constraint is that 
while both works give multiple glimpses of women’s social and psy¬ 
chological reality, there is no systematic and thorough study about 
any one aspect of women’s positions. While a number 
of subjects are broached, the information provided remains incom¬ 
plete and in need of further corroboration. An analysis of the 
content of these works merely offers one way of sketching a pre¬ 
liminary map towards understanding women’s roles and gender 
relations in the society that produced them. Ultimately, the weight of 


the investigation will have to be carried by the sheer accumulation 
of evidence from a multitude of adab and other works. 

By examining al-Tanukhfs texts internally, the analysis will focus 
on the issues which the author chose to discuss, the stories that he 
selected for inclusion in his works and the terms in which the stories 
and the issues were presented. Al-Tanukhl’s texts contain a rich 
variety of anecdotal narratives which touch on a number of issues 
dealing with various aspects of women’s lives. Whilst it is difficult to 
organise the scattered and disjointed data found in al-Tanukhl’s 
many volumes, this study will gather the information under a 
number of headings which try to answer the following questions: 
What did women do in their daily life? What was the nature of 
male-female interaction? How is one to evaluate the real distance 
between official morality and social reality? What were women’s 
levels of literacy? What was the nature of women’s intervention in 
economic activity? What was the extent of their political role? 

Morality and Values: The Social Reality 

Both the Nishwar and al-Faraj inform us of a serious social condition 
during a particular period when the daughters of important notables 
in Baghdad were reported, by the police, to have been caught per¬ 
petrating immoral acts: 

One of my neighbours was Abu ‘Ubayda... He used to be a companion 
(; nadim ) of Ishaq b. Ibrahim al-Mas‘abl. He told me that one day Ishaq sum¬ 
moned him in the middle of the night... He [Ishaq] threw at me [Abu 
‘Ubayda] papers that he was holding in his hands and said: read these. I 
read them all. They were the reports of the police chiefs... each one relat¬ 
ing the day’s events. All the reports mentioned raids undertaken against 
women who were found fornicating. They were the daughters of vizirs, 
umara’ and notables who had died or who had lost their positions... [Ishaq 
said] I am afraid lest a similar fate befalls my five daughters and I have 
gathered them in this room to kill them immediately and find rest. 

The passage informs us about raids undertaken by the police and 
about the implication of free women of a certain standing engaged 
in immoral activities. What connection does this story about fornica¬ 
tion bear to reality? Does it indicate that debauchery among upper 
class women was commonplace and usual? Or does it actually 
represent a reversal of reality? While these questions are difficult to 
answer, it is highly doubtful that the story reproduces reality in any 
statistically significant way. What this story’ clearly implies is that in 
the absence of constant vigilance, the natural depravity of women 
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would necessarily lead to their downfall. Indeed, this anecdote pre¬ 
sents, in an almost obsessive way, a testimony to the precariousness 
of the lives of even elite women and the profound fears of humilia¬ 
tion that their male relatives permanently had. The Nishwar also 
mentions the daughter of Ibn Abi ‘Awf, a wealthy and influential 
man belonging to the close circle of ‘Ubayd Allah, the vizir of both 
al-Mu e tamid (256/870-279/892) and al-Mu r tadid (279/892-289/ 
902): “It was mentioned that the news spread in Baghdad that he 
[Ibn Abi c Awf| entered his home to find his daughter with a man 
who is not her makram .. .” 24 This text likewise suggests the possibility 
of illicit sexual relations implicating upper class women in tenth- 
century Baghdad. His daughter’s act had significant repercussions on 
the powerful Ibn Abi ‘Awf. In fact, his very downfall is tied to the 
actions of his daughter. This anecdote, in conjunction with the 
earlier one, illustrate a certain freedom of morals among the upper 
classes that legal and religious texts do not provide. 

The official strict morality upheld for free women was further 
contradicted by the widely tangible presence of slave girls of various 
ethnic origins who were trained as singers, dancers and musicians. 
The concept of seclusion and isolation of Muslim women was not a 
functional reality for slave girls. There were no restrictions on the 
jawari regarding their circulation while unveiled and in dealing with 
men in the markets and shops. The slave girls and, in particular, the 
qiyan (singing girls), tended to be educated, cultivated, unveiled and 
they frequented men. They followed, on the whole, an alternative set 
of moral standards. 

One aspect revealed by our texts which relates to slave girls con¬ 
cerns the large amounts of money that men spent on concubines, 
especially on the singing girls. A number of men became destitute after 
having spent all their money which, at times, was considerable on 
their passion over a singing girl. Abu Ahmad al-Shlraz! al-Katib said: 

I was a katib for... Ibn Muqla while he was a vizir 21 and my situation was 
modest. I used to like a qayna on whom I used to spend all my earnings.. 

Reference is also made to a young student from Khurasan whose' 
father sent him his yearly expenses: 

He bought a jariya , liked her and they became fond of each other. She 
stayed with him for years. His pattern was to take up a loan... and as soon 
as his father’s money would reach him he would settle his debt. 27 

Ibrahim b. al-Mudabbir states that he was enamoured with ‘Arib for 
a long time and spent significant amounts of money on her. 28 
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Al-Faraj mentions a prosperous man in Baghdad who “had inherited 
a considerable amount of money from his father. He fell passionately 
in love with a jariya and spent a lot of money on her. He bought her 
and they loved one another. He kept spending his money on her 
until he went bankrupt.” 29 Mention is also made of a man who 
inherited 50,000 dirhams and spent it all on a jariya. 30 References, 
thus, abound regarding money squandered on concubines, money 
that could have well been spent on the family. The huge sums men¬ 
tioned by al-Tanukhi point to a socially significant development in 
Abbasid society, namely, the channelling of money in considerable 
amounts to a particular group of women. Moreover, it was not only 
wealthy men who indulged in this practice, but also people belon¬ 
ging to all walks of life such as the student from Khurasan and Aba 
Ahmad al-ShirazT. A group of jawari seems to have acquired a de facto 
situation that largely compensated for their condition, in spite of a 
tradition dating from the ninth century accusing singing slave girls of 
insincerity, perfidy and ruse. Al-Jahiz (d. 255/868 9) had stated in 
his Kitab al- Qiyan (The Epistle of Singing Slave-Girls) that: 

The singing-girl is hardly ever sincere in her passion, or whole-hearted in 
her affection. For both by training and by innate instinct her nature is to set 
up snares and traps for the victims, in order that they may fall into her 
toils... For the most part singing-girls are insincere, and given to employing 
deceit and treachery in squeezing out the property of the deluded victim 
and then abandoning him.. . 3l 

Al-Washsha, similarly, accused the qiyan of mercenary love. 32 
Although attacks against the jawari were directed by male authors at 
their cupidity and self-interest, the fact of the matter is, if one judges 
by the evidence of al-Tanukhi, that vast sums of money continued to 
be spent on concubines, particularly on the singing slave girls. 

It was these jawari who had become central in Muslim imaginative 
life and who came to represent the actual and symbolic centre of 
anxieties of tenth-century Baghdadi society. The kind of passion that 
these jawari could kindle is reflected in the story of Abu al-Husayn b. 
Maymun al-Aftas, the vizir of al-Muttaqi (329-333/940-4). The 
protagonist fell in love with a beautiful singer who was bought for 
the caliph al-Muqtadir (295/908—320/932): “I was then a katib for 
the mother of al-Muttaqi when he was still in his youth and I 
refrained for days from calling in... I was neither eating nor drink¬ 
ing, doing nothing but crying. 

A money changer similarly divulges the arduous love that he felt 
towards a jariya whom he bought: 
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I was possessed by her love, and could not part with her for a single 
moment; if I went to the shop, I would be driven into frenzied insanity until 
I came back to spend the rest of my day with her. 34 

The overwhelming passion that jawari stirred in the hearts of these 
men leads us to uphold Bouhdiba’s contention of a double status for 
women: in appearance, the legitimate wife benefits from a superior 
status, but in appearance only. For the concubine ended by becom¬ 
ing a true “anti-wife”. 35 The concubines’ presence led to a role 
reversal profoundly affecting the position of free women on the 
actual and affective levels. It is vital to explore the discrepancy 
between theoretical and real restrictions on women and to obtain 
further detailed information about free women and slave girls in 
order to appreciate the respective role and position that society 
assigned to them and sort out the multiplicity of social and moral 
possibilities available to diverse categories of women. 


Family Life: Mothers and Wives 

The only kind of family which is described in any way in our sources 
is the urban one. Our texts reveal an important dimension of family 
relationships during this period by emphasising the affective strength 
of the ties between mothers and their sons. Abu al-Qasim b. al- 
Hawari, a man close to the circle of power of al-Muqtadir, is said to 
have been extremely devoted to his mother. He was not comfortable 
eating anything unless she ate with him and it was his habit that if 
he tasted any delicious dish, he would send it over to her table. 30 
Although this story cannot be taken at face value and may be 
understood primarily as a topos, it suggests, nonetheless, that strong 
relations could exist between an adult male and his mother and that 
a son’s fondness for his mother did not necessarily diminish after he 
became completely independent, having reached high positions of 
power. 

Our texts also reveal the other side of this close relationship, 
namely, the disapproval of a mother’s remarriage. A conversation 
that took place in the presence of the Hamdanid ruler Sayf al-Dawla 
(333/945 356/967) made mention of a man whose mother had 
remarried. Sayf al-Dawla is said to have ordered his katib to write 
him a letter of condolence. 37 A second anecdote has Abu Ishaq 
Ibrahim b. Hilal al-Sabi’ writing a letter to a man whose mother had 
remarried in which he congratulated him for his “firm endur¬ 
ance”. 38 A mother’s remarriage, thus, warranted comforting words 


in the context of the prevalent value system which seems to have 
frowned upon her decision to enter into a new marriage. The texts 
of the letters reflect society’s severe condemnation of such an action. 
While we have no way of knowing the percentage of mothers who 
remarried, these passages, nevertheless, show that some of them 
went ahead and remarried anyway. Indeed, the katib Abu al-Fadl 
‘Ubayd Allah was famous, or rather infamous, for the fact that his 
mother married repeatedly both before and after she had married 
his father. 39 

A number of anecdotes, both in Nishwar and al-Faraj , provide inti¬ 
mate details concerning the private life of husbands and wives. We 
are told of a young man, Bishr b. ‘Abd Allah, who fell in love with a 
woman. Being jealously guarded by her husband, a ploy was devised 
to allow her to spend a night out with Bishr. Bishr secured the help 
of a male friend who masqueraded as the woman by wearing her 
clothes and returning to her house. Unfortunately, the fake wife 
broke a household utensil and her husband took a whip and lashed 
her back. She was saved by the intervention of the husband’s 
mother and sister. 40 The story places us in the midst of a family 
quarrel. The fact that this anecdote belongs more to the realm of 
fiction than to any solid reality is inconsequential. The point is that 
marital quarrels were likely and that violence in the household was 
conceivable. In addition, we get a scenario of external involvement 
in such quarrels, i.e. female relatives who intervene on the wife’s 
behalf. The usual presence of the man’s mother, sisters and other 
female relatives had a constant and permanent impact on the wor¬ 
kings of the family. 

Women did not always accept marital disharmony passively. They 
are seen to be capable of defending themselves by resorting to a 
variety of stratagems. One man mentions his marriage to a woman 
he loved. They lived happily for a long time: 

Then it went our way the way it goes in a couple. She got angry at me and 

closed the door to her room forbidding me to enter it. She communicated 

to me that I should divorce her. I tried to conciliate her to no avail. I asked 

her female relatives to mediate on my behalf but it did not work... 

The husband, overtaken by grief and distress, camped at her door 
weeping and crying until his wife was finally appeased. The wife had 
used the double strategy of denying her husband sexual pleasure 
coupled with the threat of separation. This story supplies us with an 
idea of the sentimental life of the times revealing that husbands and 
wives could and did love each other. The husband is enamoured of 
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his wife and willing to go to any length to conciliate her. We also get 
a detailed description of family quarrels and, as in the previous 
anecdote, of the role played by other women in the family who act 
as mediators in such circumstances. 

Al-Tanukhl divulges other household scenes. Abu al-Hasan b. al- 
Furat, before he became vizir, once knocked at someone’s door. 
Impressed by Abu al-Hasan’s demeanour, the head of the household 
invited him in. The text goes on to mention something that has 
practically nothing to do with the substance of the encounter 
between the two men: the host “gave the guest’s clothes to his wife 
(zawjatu-hu) to wash them while he conversed with him”. 42 This 
unique reference to the wife, made in such a casual way, shows the 
atmosphere and daily actions of women in their household. Domestic 
work was clearly a woman’s affair. The house was the centre of her 
activities which included, among many others, to serve as hostess for 
her husband’s guests. Significandy, this story refers to a single wife. 
The text does not say that the host gave the guest’s clothes to one of 
his wives or one of the household’s women. Similarly, the man who, 
in the preceding anecdote is shunned by his wife, acts in ways that 
make the presence of other wives highly unlikely. From these limited 
references, it is impossible to conclude with any confidence whether 
the protagonists were engaged in a monogamous or polygamous type 
of marriage. It is however necessary to look into all kinds of evidence 
implying such occurrences in order to discern the frequency of poly¬ 
gamous marriages and envision the possibility of the existence of a 
widespread system of monogamous serial marriages. 43 

Anecdotes emphasise the central importance of marriage in the 
society as represented in the texts. In the previously mentioned story 
involving the raids undertaken by the police against upper class 
women, Abu ‘Ubayda appeased Ishaq’s alarm by pointing to the 
perfect solution, namely, marrying his daughters off as soon as possi¬ 
ble. This is the pitch line of the anecdote. Marriage, especially early 
marriage, is the morale of the story. The solution offered to Ishaq, 
that he marry his five daughters immediately, was observed. Mar¬ 
riage was the one viable alternative. His advisor on this matter, Abu 
‘Ubayda, told him: 

You should call the military commander so and so for he has five sons, all 
graced with handsome faces... and well brought up. You should marry 
each of your daughters to one of them. 

Abu ‘Ubayda, now charged with this mission, went to the comman¬ 
der, discussed the matter with him and came back with the father 
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and the five sons. The marriages were contracted at once. Mar¬ 
riage was, thus, a highly regulated activity. That the daughters had 
no choice in the matter is clear. However, this lack of freedom to 
choose their spouses did not have women as their exclusive target. 
The five sons do not seem to have been consulted either. The 
consent of both the young men and women does not play a role 
during any phase of the story. This lack of freedom reflects an orga¬ 
nising principle among, at least, upper class Baghdadis which 
imposed limitations on freedom of action and choice on all depen¬ 
dants, young men and women alike. 


Literacy or the Education of Women 

Although the majority of female slaves were destined for domestic 
occupation, the physically attractive ones were retained for gratifying 
their masters’ pleasures. Those who showed an aptitude for study 
were given a musical and, at times, a literary education by the slave 
dealer or a rich master. 45 At some point, the slave dealers ceased to 
sell jawdn merely for their beauty, focusing their energy on produ¬ 
cing cultivated jawdn . 46 Anecdotes pertaining to singing slave girls 
inform us that the (pan were capable of writing short poems and of 
improvising plays. 

Ja‘far b. Yahya al-Barmakl asked us for a loquacious slave girl who possesses 
adab and refinement (yirf). A shaykh from Kufa who heard our conversa¬ 
tion. .. said: I have the vizir’s desire. He brought out a jariya ... who read 
verses of the Quran... and recited a good poem. 

Al-Tanukhi includes an informative anecdote involving the educa¬ 
tion of a slave girl. A son of an eminent personality relates the fol¬ 
lowing: 

My father had handed me over to the kuttdb. My mother owned a young 
girl whose age was close to mine. She is my present slave girl. She used to 
attend the kuttdb with me, learning what I learn... She then stopped going 
to the kuttdb and learned singing.. . 49 

The slave girl thus began her education by accompanying her mis¬ 
tress’ son to classes. Then, she had to stop attending the kuttdb in 
order to tend to other aspects of her education as a singing slave girl. 
The slave girl was thus given a purposeful education solely geared 
for men’s entertainment. Her education was not thorough and was 
never intended for her own self-improvement. 

The eclectic and non-specialised nature of the slave girls’ 
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education is contrasted with that of the privileged ‘A’ida al-Juhay- 
niyya, a learned woman and a katiba (scribe). She was the wife of the 
vizir al-Muhallabl’s uncle, who succeeded him as a scribe for 
Bajkam, amir al-umara\ in Baghdad between 326 329/938-940 and 
the Turkish leader, Sabustakin (d. 364/974). 50 The term katib/katiba 
was used for anyone whose function consisted of drafting official 
letters or administrative documents. 51 An Abbasid katib had to 
possess a thorough knowledge of the Arabic language, a familiarity 
with the proverbs as well as the accounts of the ayyam and similar 
stories, wide reading in all branches of prose and poetry, sound 
knowledge of state and administrative theory and absolute familiarity 
with the Quran and the Traditions. 52 The list is not complete. The 
katib had to be nothing less than an erudite. His, or in this case, her 
knowledge had to be encyclopedic. Al-Tanukhl, personally acquain¬ 
ted with ‘A’ida, states that she composed excellent poetry/ 5 

The evidence thus reveals that there were several types of educa¬ 
tion and varying degrees of literacy. Women at the lowest echelon of 
society, such as the slave girls, had access to some kind of education 
and could, at times, be quite learned. 54 Opportunities for education 
for the more privileged was available to some women who managed, 
at times, to function in society as scribes. 

Economic Activity and Political Power 

Al-Tanukhl includes references to women’s participation in eco¬ 
nomic life, providing some details concerning the type of economic 
activity in which women of the various classes were engaged. We 
have, for instance, evidence of women selling their yarn in the 
market place. 5J One anecdote mentions a bedouin woman whose 
crop was wasted by hailstone/ 6 Another involves a woman healer 
living in a remote area, indicating the significant role that women 
played in the field of health care: 

c Ali b. Muhammad al-Ansarl stated: I had pustules on my leg... I went out 
to the village of Mabrawan in the district of al-Anbar and stayed with a 
farmer whose name was Ibrahim b. Sham'un. Seeing my pustules, he said: 
there is an old woman who uses spells to cure them. I had her brought in 
and she said: this a disease called al-dumk and I can cure it for you. She cast 
spells lengthily and then spread... ointments and said: Do not remove it 
before three days. Three days later, I removed it and was cured/ 7 

The system of segregation created employment opportunities for 
women in the service of harems in upper class households. 58 Unin¬ 
hibited by the strict rules of female segregation, these women moved 
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around in the public space usually occupied by men. Particularly 
significant, a number of such economic activities gave women access 
to power. One of the occupations that seems to have been relatively 
widespread was that of wet-nursing. Aba al-Hasan al-Katib refers 
to an old woman who raised him/ 9 Another story takes place in 
the palace of Harun al-Rashld (170/786-193/809): a son was born 
to the Prince of the Faithful, Harun al-Rashid. The newborn 
refused to accept all the wet-nurses who were brought to the palace 
until he finally accepted one specific wet-nurse. The child in ques¬ 
tion was the future caliph, al-Ma’mun, whose wet-nurse held a lofty 
standing. 60 The wet-nurses of the caliphal palaces, were at times, 
able to involve themselves in the politics of the day. Ibrahim b. 
Hamdan al-Shlraz! was appointed vizir following the joint decision 
taken by caliph al-Muktafl (289/902/295-908) and Faris, the caliph’s 
wet-nurse. 61 Umm ‘Ubayda, the wet-nurse for Ja'far, son of caliph 
al-Mansur (136/754-158/755), troubled by the caliph’s appoint¬ 
ment of a certain Fadll to manage Ja'far’s affairs, conspired success¬ 
fully to have him removed 62 Poor women, hired by the palace as 
wet-nurses, managed, thus, to have significant influence within the 
personal politics of the harem as well as in the public political 
sphere. 

One of the most influential female activities involved them in the 
harems as qahramanas. This was the stewardess of the harem, the one 
who had the privilege of going in and out of the palace to get things 
for her mistress since the harem women, even the concubines, were 
not allowed to leave the palace. One story reported in al-Faraj con¬ 
cerns a maiden who “was brought up by al-sayyida, mother of the 
Prince of the Faithful, al-Muqtadir bi-Allah. She was her favourite 
maiden... Longing to see people and circulate freely, she managed 
to become a qahramdna and started to go out for everyday necessities 
and see people.” 63 The same account relates her repeated contacts 
with a shop owner, implying the possibilities and dealings that a qah¬ 
ramdna could have with men in the market. She even proposed 
herself in marriage to the Baghdadi shop owner. 

The qahramdna^ are seen to act as intermediaries for Umm al- 
Muqtadir by mediating her orders and carrying messages from and 
to her. 64 Umm Musa, one of the most influential qahramdna s, is men¬ 
tioned below as a go-between in an episode involving the mother of 
caliph al-Muqtadir and a judge. Another qahramdna of Umm al- 
Muqtadir was Nuzm who “recompensed whomever she pleased, ele¬ 
vating Abu al-Qasim until he acquired a high degree of wealth”. J 
The qahramdna, s thus had significant political power and a number of 
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them became infamous for the influential role that they attained. 
The institution of the qahramana also points out that the harem was 
not an idle place but rather an organised social unit that distributed 
specific tasks to designated women. 

Naturally, the females closest to the centre of power were the 
ruler’s mother, sister, wife or daughter. The Hamdanid princess 
Jamila, daughter of Nasir al-Dawla (317/929-358/969), is men¬ 
tioned in JVishwar where her powerful and predominant role is high¬ 
lighted: 

I saw Abu al-Hasan al-Mawsili writing to Abu Taghlib b. Nasir al-Dawla. At 
some point in the letter, he wrote praiseworthy matters (umur hamida). I told 
him: in this context, the appropriate expression is “beautiful matters” (umur 
jamila )... He answered: you are right but 1 wrote a letter to Abu Taghlib 
while I was still in Mosul in which I said umur jamila. It reached him while 
he was with his sister Jamila who dominated him... He never took any 
decisions without consulting her and never rendered judgment unless he 
took her advice... She disapproved so strongly of my usage of the word 
jamila, as it was her name, and so I had to present my apologies and have 
since ceased to write the word jamila!' 6 

This description places Jamila as the real power behind the 
“throne”. She is consulted by her brother on all matters of impor¬ 
tance influencing the politics and affairs of the Hamdanid princi¬ 
pality of Mosul. Indeed, these words assign her a predominant and 
highly powerful position. The mother of Jamila, wife of Nasir al- 
Dawla and mother of Abu Taghlib, also held significant power as 
reflected in a story in which she accused one of her agents of chea¬ 
ting her of her money. She had him captured and imprisoned in her 
fortress. 

Al-Tanukhi includes a number of anecdotes about Umm al-Muq- 
tadir, a caliph’s most influential mother. Known also in our texts as 
Shaghab or sayyida (lady), Umm al-Muqtadir plays a remarkably 
important role in the history of the period. A Greek by birth, she 
had been bought by al-Mu'tadid (279/892-289/902) and was freed 
as umm walad on al-Mu'tadid’s death, becoming the most influential 
person at the court. Indeed, her queen-motherhood status was the 
climax of her career. Al-Tanukhi lists Lady Shaghab along with the 
qahramana Umm Musa, al-Muqtadir’s aunt, Khatif, and Dastanbu- 
wayh (umm walad of al-Mu'tadid) as al-sada who conducted business 
during al-Muqtadir’s youth. He fell completely under their sway. 69 
Muslim historians have tended to pass over such unpalatable refe¬ 
rences to women’s rule as briefly as possible and have usually repor¬ 
ted such influence negatively, making it synonymous with decadence 
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and decline. Keeping in mind the problematic contexts in which 
women had a chance of emerging on to the political scene, a re¬ 
reading of the texts is in order. 

Al-Tanakhfs anecdotes of Umm al-Muqtadir reflect her author¬ 
ity, wealth and power: 

Abu al-Hasan ‘All b. al-Qadl Abu Talib... told me that al-Sayyida Umm al- 
Muqtadir asked my grandfather for a waqf deed for a village she had 
bought. The deed was in the diwan of justice and she wanted to retrieve it in 
order to tear it and cancel the waqf. My grandfather, not knowing her 
intent, brought it to the palace and told the qahramana: I have brought the 
deed as she has ordered, what does she want? They answered: we want to 
keep the deed. He realized what they were up to and told Umm Musa, the 
qahramana,: please tell the Sayyida... that this, by God, is totally out of ques¬ 
tion. .. The qahramana conveyed the letter to al-Sayyida who complained to 
al-Muqtadir... It has come to our ear that when she brought it up again, 
[al-Muqtadir] told her... if this was permissible, he would not have for¬ 
bidden you. Al-Sayyida asked for the opinion of her katib Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Hamld, explaining the matter to him... He told her that this was a known 
stratagem... and is unlawful. She then retrieved her money, annulled the 
purchase and returned to thank my grandfather... 70 

That Umm al-Muqtadir’s attempt at falsification failed only helps to 
emphasise the power to which she seems to have been accustomed 
and which is checked this time by the personal intervention of her 
son, the caliph. The anecdote reflects Umm al-Muqtadir’s important 
public role. The strong-minded Umm al-Muqtadir is seen giving 
orders to judges and high administrators, even to vizirs. She had her 
own staff, including secretaries, and enjoyed considerable personal 
freedom. Umm al-Muqtadir was an extensive property owner which 
is reflected in her ownership of a village. Other texts, indeed, expose 
her wealth which became almost proverbial. 

Shaghab, mother of al-Muqtadir... enjoyed a life of luxury like no one else 
and played with the fortunes of this world in ways that have been related 
abundantly. 

When al-Muqtadir was killed, al-Qahir (320/932 -322/934) had her 
arrested and inflicted all types of torture upon her in attempting to 
reclaim her money. 

She said to him: Oh you, if we had money, we would not be suffering and 
you would not be in your position so that you may chastise me in such a 
manner. 1 am your mother according to the Book of God... I am the one 
who saved you from my son the first time, thus enabling you to get to this 
position. 71 
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Al-Qahir managed to force her to authorise him to sell her property. 
For that, he brought in two witnesses to the caliphal palace. The 
witnesses needed to see her and the caliph gave them permission. 
One of the witnesses said: 

I heard weeping and lamentation behind the curtain which was then 
removed. I asked her, are you Shaghab?... She cried for a while and 
answered yes... When I saw her, I found her an old woman with a delicate 
face, a brown complexion verging towards paleness and manifesting varying 
marks [on her body] and dressed in shabby cloths/ 2 

Although historical sources discuss the important political role that 
Umm al-Muqtadir played, our texts bring out her individuality in a 
much more pronounced way. We see her as a lively person, speak¬ 
ing, acting and giving orders. We also see her crying, worn down 
and humiliated. The alternate sets of descriptions provide a humane 
portrait of the slave woman who once was an Abbasid queen. The 
anecdotes show her in all her glory and in her ultimate misery as if 
to illustrate the fickleness of destiny. 


Conclusion 

This study has tried to offer indications as to the type of information 
that adab works can provide on our subject. While recognising the 
limitations of using literary sources as historical documents, the evi¬ 
dence adduced here is intended as a preliminary step towards eluci¬ 
dating some aspects of women’s social, economic and political roles 
as well as providing insightful descriptions of their behaviour and 
attitudes. 

By scrutinising adab compilations, we do not see women as a face¬ 
less mass, but rather as a great variety of individuals acting, speaking 
and defining relations. While our sources do not inform us about the 
whole range of women’s economic activity, they allow for an appre¬ 
ciation of the variety of economic roles in which women were active 
and the possibilities they had to attain power. The previously accep¬ 
ted stereotype of the secluded, docile, male-dominated woman does 
not stand up to the limited evidence in our texts. For, while al- 
Tanukhl’s society was patriarchal in all senses, this did not preclude 
it from producing powerful women such as the wet-nurse Faris, the 
qahramdna Umm Masa and Lady Shaghab. Of particular value are 
anecdotes revealing aspects of the private life of women which help 
us answer the question about how relations were conducted between 
the sexes in the privacy of the shared domicile. Moreover, we get to 
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appreciate the rich rapport that united women and men since the 
anecdotes include a large variety of feelings, ranging from passionate 
love, to tender love, to nostalgia and to bitterness. Adab texts enable 
us to look behind the screens at a panorama that still lies almost 
entirely in shadow. 

The information dispersed in the works of adab thus has a special 
value for discovering and reconstructing the female experience in 
medieval Muslim society and culture. Al-Tanakhl’s works are impor¬ 
tant for informing us that a particular sentiment existed, that it was 
possible for women to be involved in specific productive activities 
and that a number of them could become quite influential and 
wealthy. Most especially, the Baghdad of al-Tanukhl is peopled with 
vivid and lively female characters whose lives the reader is made to 
share in their most intimate detail. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Women in Andalusi Biographical 
Sources' 


Maria Luisa Avila 


A thorough analysis of the output of Spanish Arabism over the last 
century reveals one prevailing preoccupation: that of casting, by 
whatever means, the Andalusi civilisation within the Western world. 

As with all categorical and generalised assertions, this requires 
substantial qualification. Not all Spanish Arabists have been influ¬ 
enced by such a preoccupation; an increasing number of others tend 
towards the other extreme, going so far, on occasion, as to consider 
the whole Islamic world as a monolithic and unchangeable cultural 
unity, thus accepting Islam’s own vision of itself as valid. At the same 
time, we should recognise that the desire to Westernise al-Andalus 
has been reflected more in the selection of subjects for study by 
choosing those which best tend to support such a theory, rather than 
an erroneous interpretation of data. But even this selection of topics 
is often involuntary or unconscious. What can be more natural than 
to focus more attention on original and peculiar aspects of Andalusi 
civilisation, rather than on the ordinary and uniform? Without con¬ 
sidering the importance and prevalence of these peculiar and dis¬ 
tinctive features, the problem arises when general theories are based 
upon a magnified emphasis of such features and neglecting—inten¬ 
tionally or through ignorance—all those areas which situate al- 
Andalus with respect to the Islamic world. 

Such a tendency has most often been shown by scholars of al- 
Andalus whose fields are other than Arabism; it is they who have 
been the most fervent supporters of the idea of an al-Andalus which 
is, in fact, not only Western but radically Hispanic or even Spanish. 
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They set this vision of al-Andalus against an Islamic world to which 
they attribute common features throughout all its regions, from the 
Atlantic Ocean to Iraq. Using this method, scholars select an aspect 
for study from the Andalusi civilisation and then look for ante¬ 
cedents or concomitants in any period of the history of the Iberian 
Peninsula, from the time of the Iberians to the Visigoths. At the 
same time, they search the length and breadth of the Islamic world 
for one fact—no matter where it comes from —which shows that in 
the East, “things were different”. It is hardly necessary to point out 
that in the opposite camp, that of the defenders of an Easternised al- 
Andalus, methods do not greatly differ: they also take advantage of 
the diversity of Muslim civilisation in order to find the desired simi¬ 
larity wherever possible. 

It will be appreciated that with such a methodology, it is impos¬ 
sible to draw conclusions acceptable to everybody; arguments may 
always be found in favour of one or another theory. The ideal solu¬ 
tion would be to bring together all the existing data and to achieve 
an overview which goes beyond the anecdotal and allows for a 
proper evaluation of cases which, in spite of their great interest, arc 
mere exceptions. In this way, anyone who really wishes to establish 
whether al-Andalus was more Western or Eastern (a wish that I do 
not share) would have a more complete basis for making judge¬ 
ments. Unfortunately, such a systematisation of historical informa¬ 
tion is possible only in rare instances, owing to the difficulty of 
finding, in most areas suitable for study, a large set of data which are 
homogenous and comparable within themselves. 

The following pages, nevertheless, attempt a modest study of such 
a methodological approach. It deals with an issue about which much 
has been written: the role of the woman in al-Andalus. Although 
other antecedents may be found, the author who contributed most 
to the theory of the specificity of the Andalusi woman was Henn 
Peres. 2 On the basis of data taken from Andalusi poetry, Peres 
declares: “In this society upon which Islam imposed certain external 
forms without shaping it profoundly, the woman, in spite of all the 
religious coercion, played a highly prominent role...”. The exten¬ 
sive review of Peres’ book by E. Garcia Gomez, while not entering 
into the question in any great detail, exposes the weakness of Peres’ 
arguments, describing his ideas as neo-Simonetist in allusion to the 
Spanish Arabist Francisco Javier Simonet, a diehard nationalist and 
anti-Muslim. Nevertheless, the fair and considered criticism of 
Garcia Gomez had little effect, for the defenders of a Westernised al- 
Andalus seized upon these theories and, from this time onwards, the 
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high degree of liberty enjoyed by Andalusi women became one of 
the three or four basic tenets of “Andalusi Hispanicism”, a line of 
historiography most notably expounded by Sanchez Albornoz. 
Recently, many voices have been raised against this theory. Pierre 
Guichard offers a wide compilation of writings on the issue and, 
with convincing arguments, demonstrates the frail basis of traditional 
ideas—as he calls them—concerning the “Westernism” of Andalusi 
society and the role of women within it. 5 In her study of women’s 
poetry in al-Andalus, Teresa Garulo also opposes the ideas of Peres 
and claims that it was normal, at least in the higher classes, for 
women not to associate freely with men outside the family circle. 
The present work does not pretend, in any way, to provide the defi¬ 
nitive answer to the question nor even to offer conclusions other 
than those which may be deduced one would almost say auto¬ 
matically”—from the classification and analysis of the data com¬ 
piled. Nevertheless, within the limited field of work to which this 
research is restricted (a minimal part of one of many areas open to 
research), the study may be described as exhaustive. 

Curiously, certain similarities may be observed among defenders 
of very contrasting ideas as to the degree of liberty enjoyed by 
Andalusi women. For some “Westernists , considerable liberty 
existed due to the wholly Hispanic character of al-Andalus society 
while some “Orientalists” declare that women enjoyed relative 
liberty throughout the entire Islamic world. This almost unnatural 
alliance between two such antagonistic groups might lead us to 
suppose that, since both groups accept that women enjoyed a certain 
freedom in al-Andalus, this is a fact which may be accepted without 
further argument. However, the following data do not appear to 
point in this direction; indeed they indicate a vast difference between 
men and women in specific areas such in their participation in cul¬ 
tural and scientific life, education, etc. 

Biographical Dictionaries and Women 

The work presented here consists of an analysis of data concerning 
women supplied by Andalusi (and some non-Andalusi) biographical 
dictionaries. The principal biographical sources used in this study 
are: Ibn al-Abbar, al-Takmila h-kitdb akSila (ed. F. Codera, Madrid, 
1887 and ed. M. Alarcon and A. Gonzalez Palencia, Misceldnea de 
Estudiosy Textos Arabes, Madrid, 1915, 147-690); Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik 
al-Marrakushi, ai-Dhayl wa-l Takrnila (vol. VIII-2, ed. M. Bencherifa, 
Beirut, n.d.); Ibn Bashkuwal, Kitdb al-Sila (ed. F. Codera and 
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J. Ribera, Madrid, 1885); Ibn Dihya, al-Mutrib min ash‘dr ahl al~ 
Maghrib (Cairo, 1955); Ibn al-Faradl, Ta’rikh ‘ulama’ al-Andalus (ed. 
F. Codera and J. Ribera, Madrid, 1891-92); al-Humaydi, Jadhwat 
al-muqtabis (ed. Ibn Tawlt, Cairo, 1953); al-Maqqari, Najh al-tib 
(ed. I. ‘Abbas, Beirut, 1968); Ibn al-Qadi, Jadhwat al-iqtibds (Rabat, 
1973-74); Ibn Sa‘Id, al-Mughrib ji hula al-Maghrib (ed. Sh. Dayf, 
Cairo, 1964); al-Suyfltl, Nujiat al-julasa’ Ji ash‘ar al-nisd’ (ed. S. al- 
Munajjid, Beirut, 1978) and Ibn al-Zubayr, Silat al-sila (in Ibn 
‘Abd al-Malik al-Marrakushi, al-Dhayl wa-l-Takmila, vol. VIII-2, 
appendix). 

In 1983, Maribel Fierro published an article devoted to the 
women appearing in the Jadhwat al-muqtabis by al-Humaydi, the Sila 
by Ibn Bashkuwal and the Bughya by al-Dabbl. 7 There followed a 
study of my own entitled “Las mujeres sabias en al-Andalus” in 
which the work conducted by Fierro was expanded by using the 
biographies of women taken from the entire compendium of works 
concerning al-Andalus. 8 In addition, Victoria Aguilar, who had 
studied the Takmila manuscript in the Royal Library of Rabat, pub¬ 
lished an annotated account of the women who appear in it. 9 This 
new manuscript extended the total of “learned women” by five. 

Biographical dictionaries have recorded information about thou¬ 
sands of distinguished people in every period from al-Andalus, who 
were “cultivators of knowledge”, particularly in the legal-religious 
sciences as well as authors. The exact number of scholars which 
appears in the biographical sources has not been established yet, but 
it surely exceeds six thousand. 10 

The reader who hears mention of biographies of women might 
suppose that they constitute a goldmine. Those reading this study 
who have some knowledge of the data which these types of sources 
actually supply, know that this is not the case. The long series of 
masculine biographies in the sources are, without doubt, far more 
informative. With certain exceptions, they all seem to have been 
edited according to the same pattern, so that—^exaggerating some¬ 
what only three variables may be distinguished for people of the 
same generation: the name, place of birth and date of death. Such a 
generalisation may seem excessive, but there indeed exists a series of 
biographies which merely repeat that the individual in question 
studied in such and such a city, with so and so as teachers and per¬ 
formed the nhla passing through the same cities and studying the 
same works as everybody else. However, in spite of this uniformity, 
the possession of a large series of data of the same type has made it 
possible to carry out studies, often frequency-based, concerning the 



mobility of ‘ulama\ u or the principal teachers and influences. 12 
Families have been reconstructed, while onomastics have been 
used in a variety of ways to study the most frequent names or the 
relation between the ism ( alam and the kunya, , the laqab and so on, 
and even to deduce which forebears of a distinguished person had 
converted to Islam. 14 

In the case of women, however, one should point out that such 
ample studies cannot be undertaken, owing to the small number of 
biographies in our possession. Below is a list of biographies of 
women taken from the Andalusi biographical dictionaries. The 
name of the author is in the left-hand column while the number of 
women who feature in the dictionary is found towards the right: 


Ibn al-Faradl 
Ibn Bashkuwal 
al-Humaydi 
al-Dabbl 
Ibn al-Abbar 
ed. Codera 
ed. Alarcon 
ms. Rabat 
al-Marrakushi 
Ibn al-Zubayr 


2 (no. 1020 and 1042) 

16 (no. 1411-1426) 

3 (no. 985-987) 

13 (no. 1583-1595) 

17 (no. 2113-2129) 

44 (no. 2849-2892) 

5 15 

46 (VIII, no. 235-290) 
5 (suppl. no. 111-115) 


As a curiosity, we may note that the biographies of women generally 
appear at the end of a biographical dictionary, with the exception of 
Ibn al-Faradl who includes the biographies of only two women in 
their corresponding alphabetical order. We do not know if this con¬ 
vention of situating women’s biographies appeared parallel with the 
development of the biographical genre in al-Andalus, given that the 
most ancient dictionary, that by Ibn Harith, does not contain any 
women’s biographies. Perhaps more striking as an evolutionary 
feature is the mere fact of including women. Feasibly, Ibn al-Faradi, 
so meticulous in his methodology, did not pause to think about the 
question as it concerned only two biographies. W. al-Qadi 3 notes 
the same tendency in Eastern dictionaries as if it were a reflection of 
the situation or role played by the woman in Islam, i.e. to be physi¬ 
cally separated from men. 

In total, these sources describe one hundred and twenty-one 
women, a number which, in itself, reveals great differences between 
women and their male companions. Moreover, if we look a little 
deeper at the qualitative aspects of the descriptions, the difference 
becomes yet more accentuated. 
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The authors of Andalusi biographical dictionaries normally had 
strict criteria for deciding whether to include an individual. 
However, this is only the case in periods which the author covers 
exclusively. For earlier periods covered in other works, there is a 
noticeable relaxation in the requirements for entry in a biographical 
dictionary, a consequence of the later authors’ eagerness to extend 
and complete the work of their predecessors. Thus, in dictionaries 
such as the Takmila by Ibn al-Abbar or the Dhayl by al-Marrakushi, 
both from the 13th century, we find biographies of people from the 
era covered by Ibn al-Faradi in his Ta’rikh ‘ulamd ’ al-Andalus (up to 
the beginning of the 11th century) 17 but who do not appear in this 
work. This is not due to forgetfulness or omission by earlier authors, 
but because, in reality, these people could not be considered persons 
of knowledge. Many of them are individuals mentioned in passing in 
historical chronicles, chiefly in the Muqtabis and the Matin by Ibn 
Hayyan, and of whom nothing is known except their participation — 
sometimes their mere presence—in certain historic events; no intel¬ 
lectual or scientific merit can be attributed to them. 18 

This is the case with a high proportion of the women from the 
first centuries of Muslim domination who are cited by biographers. 
Of the forty-one women living up to the end of the 1 Oth century (the 
period covered by Ibn al-Faradi), only two are mentioned by him; 19 
the rest appear in later dictionaries and many of them are included 
simply for having been the wife or slave of some distinguished 
person. 20 

Of all the one hundred and sixteen women studied, 21 a good 
many had only a slight connection with science or literature; they 
merely studied a certain discipline with their own fathers, recited 
poems composed by other people or were even singer slaves. More 
than a tenth of the total (fifteen women) did not even attain this 
highly tenuous connection with the arts and sciences. 

On other occasions, curious accounts are found such as that of 
Asma’ al-Rushatlya, paternal aunt of the father of Abu Muhammad 
Abd Allah b. Abd Allah b/Ali, author of the Iqtibas al-anwar who, in 
this work, tells the story of the origin of the nisba al-Rushati: “I sup¬ 
posed that it was the patronymic of some place or region and I 
asked my father about it who said: “Both our generation and our 
forebears have been known by this name, but I do not know its 
origin.” Then I asked Asma’, paternal aunt of my father, and she 
told me: “One of our ancestors had a great mole on his body of the 
type known as a “rose” (al-warda) which the Christians call rose to. In 
his childhood, he had a Christian maid who nursed him and 


brought him up, and when she played with him, she called him 
Rushatello which later became Rushatl.” 22 Al-Marrakushi observes 
that he does not consider Asma’ to be a learned person and that he 
mentions her only because she explained to her great-nephew the 
origin of his family nickname, al-Rushatl. 

As stated earlier, the aim of this study is to increase the under¬ 
standing of the role of women in al-Andalus, particularly in refe¬ 
rence to the degree of liberty they enjoyed. With this in mind, 
further analysis will focus on female activity within society, apart 
from family life. This is for two reasons: first and most important, 
the material which forms our starting point scarcely throws any light 
upon family life and, second, the norms of behaviour within the 
home are much more variable and less rigid than those which are 
followed under the gaze of society. To a certain extent, these norms 
depend on the psychology and character of individuals and, as long 
as everything is kept strictly behind closed doors, what happens 
inside the home does not affect family or personal honour. 

The work is, therefore, limited to the study of women’s activity in 
relation to society and, bearing in mind the type of material con¬ 
cerned, such activity is shown to be reflected in three areas: studies, 
teaching and what one might call today, professional activity. In the 
first two cases, the focus is more on the persons with whom the 
women related, that is to say, on teachers and students respectively, 
rather than on the disciplines to which they devoted themselves, 
since such a focus is more revealing of women’s interaction with 
their social environment. 

Teachers 

The teachers’ names or identity for thirty-nine of these women is 
known. The first point to note is the small number of teachers per 
woman. Most had only one while some had two; those with more 
are a minority. This contrasts very markedly with the education 
received by their male contemporaries who travelled from town to 
town and from country to country in order to attend the classes of 
the largest possible number of prestigious learned men. Never¬ 
theless, on learning the identity of those who passed on their knowl¬ 
edge to the women, it is perfectly easy to understand the reasons for 
these reduced figures. No fewer than twenty-one women in the bio¬ 
graphies studied exclusively with close family members nor is there 
any indication that they ever left the family circle to receive tuition. 

According to Rubiera, access of women to the world of culture 
resulted from what she calls the “lack of sons phenomenon, citing, 
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as an example, the case of the women Andalusi poets Zaynab and 
Hamduna banat Ziyad al-Mu’addib, Nazhun al-Qula‘iya and Hafsa 
al-Rakunlya, “the brotherless only daughters of well-off and cultured 
fathers who gave them the education that they would have given to 
their male children, if they had had any.” 24 

Analysing this group a little further, one can establish the follow¬ 
ing classification: 


Studied exclusively with father: 12 

With father, brother and husband: 1 

With father and grandfather: 1 

With father, grandfather and paternal uncles: 1 

With husband: 2 

With grandfather: 1 

With master (in the case of slaves): 3 


The remainder, that is to say, eighteen women, attended the 
lessons of teachers outside the family circle, but here, too, it is neces¬ 
sary to make some important distinctions. 

First of all, it is known that, for certain, in five of these cases, the 
woman who received tuition from a person outside her family was 
accompanied by her father (three cases), her brother or her husband. 
There is also one case of a woman whose only teacher was, herself, a 
woman. This leaves twelve instances where one may suppose that the 
woman attended, without family escort, the lessons of a male who 
was not related to her, thus receiving an education similar to that 
given to men of her age and social situation. However, if one looks a 
little deeper into each of these twelve cases, it is discovered that, 
although the subjects or disciplines might have been the same, the 
actual form in which tuition was received was clearly distinct between 
men and women. A few examples will demonstrate the point. 

In Almeria, Rayhana attended the classes of a noted Quranic 
reader, Abu Amr al-Dam (d. 444/1053), but she did so hidden 
behind a curtain. The teacher signalled the pauses that she had to 
make in the reading by means of hitting the curtain with a stick. 25 

Umm al-Hasan bint Abi Liwa’, a member of the Berber family of 
the Banu Wansus, travelled twice to the East on pilgrimage and died 
in Mecca. In al-Andalus, she studied with one of the most important 
traditionists of the 3rd/9th century, Baql ibn Makhlad, who, in spite 
of having a large number of students, reserved one day a week to 
give individual classes to Umm al-Hasan. 26 Baql’s son, Aba 1-Qasim 
Ahmad, records that he held the teacher’s book for her while she 
read Kitab al-Duhur with her teacher. 


Although the remainder of the women’s biographies studied do 
not mention any further cases of receiving tuition alone with the 
teacher or behind a curtain, this cannot have been exceptional in 
any way. In the case below, the woman teacher also hides behind a 
curtain when imparting classes to students. One should also note 
that the subject taught by this woman is the same as that studied by 
Rayhana, the reading of the Quran. This is the most favoured 
subject among the group of twelve women studied here, a total of 
five devoting themselves to it. 

Disciples 

Small though the number is of women who received tuition in 
literature or science in al-Andalus, the number of those who imparted 
their knowledge to other people is even smaller. Moreover, as occur¬ 
red in the case of the teachers, the identity of the students is perhaps 
more significant than their numbers. We know of eleven women who 
gave tuition. Four of these taught members of their own family circle 
(two taught their sons; one taught her husband and the fourth taught 
her nephew, accompanied by another student). Another four taught 
only women. When one of these teachers, tutor to the women of the 
royal family, had to abandon teaching for three years for reasons 
unknown to us, her post was filled by her two daughters.^ 

Another specialist in teaching women was Ibnat Sa‘id al-Ballutl, 
sister of the qadi Mundhir b. Sa'ld. She lived in Los Pedroches, 
leading a life of devotion in the mosque. According to her bio¬ 
grapher, 28 the old women of the area and virtuous women came to 
her to pray and to study fiqh and the life (siyar) of the ‘abidun. 

The three remaining women taught males who were not related 
to them. 

Ishraq, the black slave of ; Abd al-Rahman ibn Ghalbun, was edu- 
cated by her master in Cordoba where she studied grammar, lan¬ 
guage and lexicography. The biographical sources state that she 
surpassed her teacher and master in these disciplines and that, when 
he died in 443/1051, she took on the job of teaching his classes. She 
died in Denia a few years later {ca. 450/1058) in the house of Asma’, 
daughter of Mujahid de Denia and wife of the ruler of Valencia, 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Abi ‘Amir. Among her students was the Valencian 
Abu Da’ud al-Muqri’ who studied metrics with her {‘arud), a subject 
in which Ishraq excelled to the point of becoming known as “al- 
‘Arudiya”. 29 

The second woman is Sara al-Halabiya (7th/13th century), a poet 
r_\ i ,.-._...I,., Iwixclf in the Maehreb, composing 
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panegyrics in honour of Andalusi and North African princes. We 
know that she granted ijdza (a licence to pass on received tuition) to 
‘Abd Allah ibn Salman from Granada who had first met her in 
Fez. 30 

Finally, Umm Shurayh from Seville (5th/11th century) was a 
teacher of Quranic reading who taught the reading of Naff hidden 
behind a curtain. One of her students, who attended her classes as a 
child was ‘Iyad ibn Baql. 31 

These three cases present highly significant peculiarities. First of 
all, the manner in which the classes are given, with the earlier 
observed practice of physically concealing the woman, applied 
equally to the woman teacher and student. Equally striking is the 
identity of one of the women teachers: she was a slave whose legal 
status and social situation were wholly different from those of the 
hurra , the free woman, and whose activity in society cannot therefore 
be considered typical of the Andalusi woman in any way—a point 
which many commentators have missed. The third case is that of an 
Easterner who, curiously, is the only free woman of those studied 
here who may be said to have led a “Western’ 5 life-style in terms of 
the freedom with which she seems to have moved. 

Professional activity 

Professional activity signifies here the performing of any duty or the 
carrying out of any function in society which involves the application 
of technical or scientific knowledge and which implies direct contact 
with other members of society. On this basis, the large number of 
slave singers are excluded because of the non-intellectual nature of 
their work; copyists and writers of documents are also excluded since 
their work did not involve professional contact with other indivi¬ 
duals. 

It goes almost without saying that there is no information about 
any woman who exercised an official post. In the area of private 
activity, only two women fulfil all the criteria required to be men¬ 
tioned in this category. 

Of Rashida, the preacher, it is only known that she travelled 
throughout al-Andalus preaching to and admonishing women. The 
era in which she lived and her place of origin are equally 
unknown. 32 

Umm ‘Amr (6th/12th century), daughter of Abu Marwan ibn 
Zuhr, of the illustrious medical family BanU Zuhr (Avenzoar), con¬ 
tinued the tradition of the family by practising medicine. Her 
only direct patients were women and children; nevertheless, her 



knowledge was so extensive that she was also consulted for the treat¬ 
ment of illnesses in men. 33 

A woman astronomer and kdtiba of great intelligence who was a 
slave of al-Hakam II and servant in the royal palace is also known. 
She was sent by the caliph to Sulayman b. Ahmad al-Rusafi al- 
Qassam whom he entrusted to teach her astronomy the use 

the astrolabe and other knowledge. In some three years, she had 
become an expert and she returned to the palace, provoking the 
admiration of the caliph who employed her to work in her specialty. 
A further curiosity lies in the fact that, despite all the praise devoted 
to her gift for astronomy, the name of this woman is not even 
known. 

All the analysed data point in the same direction: the Andalusi 
woman played a completely different role in society from that of her 
male contemporary. Her active orbit is essentially the family and, on 
the very limited occasions when she left this environment, social 
norms obliged her to stay as far away as possible from men, whether 
by restricting her relations to children and other women or by 
placing barriers between her and adult males. These barriers could 
be physical, i.e. the curtain behind which she was hidden when she 
gave or took lessons or it could be moral such as the vigilant pre¬ 
sence of father, brother or husband. 

A further point concerns the medieval Islamic cultural world in 
which the “passing-on 55 of knowledge was highly personalised to the 
extent that there could be no knowledge which had not been 
received directly from the teacher. In such a world, the presence of 
the woman constitutes a factor which is highly unusual and mar¬ 
ginal, almost distorting. A young man studying a book with his 
teacher would pass it on to a large number of other students who, in 
turn, would teach it to others, so forming an uninterrupted human 
chain across the centuries, with a continual ramifying effect as gen¬ 
eration follows generation. When a female link appears in the chain, 
it very frequently marks the beginning of a dead end. The woman 
does not normally pass her knowledge on to anybody. If she does so, 
it is to another woman until sooner or later— most probably, 
sooner—one of the women breaks the chain. 


Notes 

1 This study simply aims to give a composite view of the role of the 
Andalusi woman as it appears in various biographical dictionaries. For 
a more thorough study referring to the Eastern Islamic world: Ruth 
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7 M. I. Fierro, “Mujeres hispano-arabes en tres repertorios biograficos: 
Tadwa , Sila y Bugya”, Las mujeres medievales y su ambito juridico , Madrid, 
1983, 177-182. 

8 Maria Jesus Viguera (ed. and intr.), La mujer en al-Andalus: reflgos histo¬ 
ricos de su actividady categorias sociales , Madrid-Sevilla, 1989, 139 184. 
While I was working on this study, I was fortunate to have had contact 
with Teresa Garulo who, at the time, was studying Andalusi women 
poets. 

9 Victoria Aguilar, “Mujeres de la Takmila de Ibn al-Abbar en un manu- 
scrito de Rabat”, Estudios Onomastico-Biograficos de al-Andalus /, Madrid, 
1988, 413-417. 

10 The three principal dictionaries, the Ta'nkh by Ibn al-Faradi, the Sila 
by Ibn Bashkuwal and the Takmila by Ibn al-Abbar give this total 
figure; however, a certain number of scholars have biographies in 
more than one work. 

11 Manuela Marin, “Des migrations forcees: les 4 ulama' d’al-Andalus face 
a la conquete chretienne”, L'Occident Musulman et VOccident Chretien au 
Moyen Age , Publications de la Faculte des Lettres et des Sciences 
Humaines (Rabat, 1995), 43-59. See also Luis Molina, “Lugares de 
destino de los viajeros andalusies en el Ta'nj de Ibn al-Faradi”, Estudios 
Onomastico-Biograficos de al-Andalus /, Madrid, 1988, 585'610. 

12 Manuela Marin, “Los ulemas de al-Andalus y sus maestros orientales 
(93-350/711-961)”, Estudios Onomdstico-Biograficos de al-Andalus Ill , 
Granada, 1990, 257-306. 



13 

14 

15 


16 

17 


Volume V of the series E.O.BA. (Estudios Onomdstico-Biograficos de al- 
Andalus) is devoted to al-Andalus families. Here we are not concerned 
with citing all the articles on this topic, but we would mention, for its 
general character, the study by Luis Molina, “Familias andalusies: los 
datos del Ta'nj ‘ulama' al-Andalus de Ibn al-Faradi”, E.O.BA ., II (1989), 
19-99; III (1990), 13-58 and IV (1990), 13 40. 

Once again, we cannot be exhaustive; by way of example, we would 
cite the studies on onomastics by M. Marin. Of particular interest are 
“Onomastica arabe en al-Andalus: Ism ‘alam y kunya ”, Al-Qantara 4 
(1983), 131-150 and “Notas sobre onomastica y denominaciones 
femeninas en al-Andalus (siglos VIII-XI)”, Homenaje al Prof. Dario Caba- 
nelas Rodriguez > O.F.M ., con motivo de su LXX aniversario , Granada, 1987, 
37-52. Regarding conversion to Islam, see the previously cited article 
by L. Molina. 

Only those women who do not appear in other works are listed; in 
Aguilar’s account, these are nos. 1, 2, 4, 10 and 12: 

1. ‘A’isha al-Andalusiya, wife of ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar al-AndalusI. It 
is not possible to identify her as the daughter of Ibn Qadim who 
appears in Ibn Bashkuwal, no. 1412, as this woman is said to have 
died unmarried. 

2. ‘A’isha bint Ibrahim b. Musa b. Jamil al-AndalusI. Her father, a 
native of Tudmir, is no. 48 in M. Marin, “Nomina de sabios de 
al-Andalus (93-350/711-961)”, E.O.BA. I (Madrid, 1988), 23 
182. 

4. Baraka, muHaqa by Ibn al-Qassam al-Faqlh. 

6. Kliawla bint ‘All b. ‘Abd Allah b. Tamlm al-Fihrlya (possibly 
Khulla). 

9. Muhja bint al-Khatlb Abl Muhammad ‘Ata’ b. al-Khatlb Abl 
Ja‘far Ahmad b. Muhammad (the same woman who appears in 
Dhayl VIII, no. 277 and M. L. Avila, La sociedad hispanomusulmana al 
final del califato: Aproximacion a un estudio demografico, Madrid, 1985, 
no. 65; the only difference being that Dhayl has ‘Isam instead of 
‘Ata’). 

10. Maryam Umm al-Hakam al-Mustansir bi-llah. 

12. Umm al-Walld bint al-Nasr b. Salama b. Walfd b. Abl Bakr b. 

‘Ubayd Allah b. ‘All b. ‘Iyad. 

14. Judhur, jariya of Abl 1‘Ajtiz. 

“Biographical Dictionaries: Inner Structure and Cultural Significance” 
in G. Atiyeh (ed.), The Book in the Islamic World: The Written Word and 
Communication in the Middle East , New York, 1995, 93-122. 

Ibn al-Faradi contains people who died up to 395/1004-5. See Avila, 
La sociedad hispanomusulmana al final del califato, 31 and n. 8. 
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18 One example among many is that of Khalaf b. Yamin who appears in 
the Takmila for having saved the life of Almanzor when he was 
attacked by Ghalib; see M. L. Avila, “Sobre Galib y Almanzor”, Al- 
Qantara 2 (1981), 449-452. 

19 The women are Fahr al-mu‘allima (d. 317/929) and Ghada’ bint c Abd 
Allah b. Hamdun (IX-X c.); see Ibn al-Faradl, Ta’rikh , nos. 1042 and 
1020. 

20 This is the case, among many others, of Asma’, the celebrated wife 
of Almanzor and daughter of General Ghalib whom her husband 
assassinated. We cannot say that she had any scientific merit whatso¬ 
ever. 

21 The five women recorded by Aguilar are not included, for we are 
unfamiliar with the content of their biographies. 

22 Ibn al-Abbar ( Takmila , ed. Alarcon, no. 2879) and Ibn ‘Abd al-Maiik 
(.Dhayl , VIII-2, no. 237). The story may be found in al-Rushatl and Ibn 
al-Kharrat, Al-Andalus ft Iqtibas al-anwdr waft Ikhtisar Iqtibds al-anwar, E. 
Molina Lopez andj. Bosch (eds), Madrid, 1990, 18. 

23 The famous traditionist BaqI b. Makhlad (d. 889) had no fewer than 
284 teachers; see M. Marin, “Baqi b. Majlad y la introduccion del 
estudio del hadit en al-Andalus”, Al-Qantara 1 (1980), 165-208 and M. 
L. Avila, “Nuevos datos para la biografia de Baqi b. Majlad”, Al- 
Qantara 6 (1985), 321-367. 

24 Maria Jesus Rubiera, u Oficios nobles, oficios viles”, La mujer en al- 
Andalus, 72. 

25 Al-Dabbi, Bughya , no. 1592; see also Teresa Garulo, Diwan de las poetisas 
de al-Andalus , Madrid, 1986, 36. 

26 Ibn al-Abbar, Takmila, ed. Alarcon, no. 2863 and Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, 
Dhayl, no. 241. 

27 This fact may be due to historiographical factors: Sulayman b. Najjah, 
the celebrated Valencian muqri’, wrote a Majmu c about women from 
which the data of some of them were taken. This presumably explains 
the fact that a considerable number of the women who appear in the 
dictionaries are from Valencia or nearby areas. 

28 The biography of Umm al-Hasan appears in Ibn al-Abbar, Takmila, 
ed. Alarcon, no. 2863, at the end of that of Umm al-Hasan bint Abi 
Liwa’ to whom she is compared; the data seem to originate from Ibn 
Hayyan. 

29 Ibn al-Abbar, Takmila , ed. Codera, no. 2115; ed. Alarcon, no. 608; Ibn 
4 Abd al-Malik, Dhayl, no. 240; al-Maqqari, Najh, IV, 171; al-Suyuti, 
Bughyat al-wu‘a\ Cairo, 1964, I, 458 and ‘U. R. Kahhala, A'lam al-nisa\ 
Beirut, n.d., II, 136-137 and III, 319-321. 

30 Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, Dhayl, no. 290; Ibn al-Qadl, Jadhwa, II, 522-529; 
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32 
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Ibn al-Khatib, al-Ihdta, ed. M. A. ‘Inan, Cairo, 1973-77, III, 402-403 
and Kahhala, A'lam, II, 136-137 and III, 319-321. 

Ibn al-Abbar, Takmila , ed. Alarcon, no. 2874; Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, 
Dhayl, no. 284. 

Ibn al-Abbar, Takmila , ed. Alarcon, no. 2885; Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, 
Dhayl, no. 251. 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, Dhayl, no. 245. 





CHAPTER 10 


A Borrowed Space: Andalusi and 
Maghribi Women in Chronicles 

Maria Jesus Viguera Molins 


The study of women in al-Andalus had been hardly treated in Spain 
since the beginning of the present century until the mid-1980s and it 
was only at the end of the 1980s that publications first began to 
appear on this subject in Spain. 1 This opened a new field of research 
which, until then, had been forgotten by Spanish Arabism of this 
century. 2 Since then, the subject has been studied in depth. This 
research has shown that the basic and clear difference between men 
and women consists of performing a leading role as a producer-con¬ 
sumer. 4 With very few exceptions, Andalusi women did not have a 
role as producer-consumer. 


The Restriction of Female Roles 

The restriction of a woman’s role as a producer-consumer in al- 
Andalus is characteristic of their confinement to the private sphere, 
not only in Islamic societies, including the Andalusi one, but also in 
the ancient, medieval, modern and contemporary Christian society. 
Such confinement is conditioned in a general way by the level of 
economic development. With its cultural and ideological con¬ 
sequences, this development is rooted in the concerned social struc¬ 
ture. These conditions more or less restrict the number of roles 
limited by specific conditions such as gender (positive for male, 
negative for female)/ age (limits between majority and old age) and 
freedom or the lack of it (excluding slaves from any social role). As in 
the Andalusi case, this leads to a social structure which can be 
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defined as patriarchal and agnatic whereby a woman depends upon 
her male relatives. 

In relation to this female subordinate position, Robert Brunschvig, 
whom no one would consider a subjective “feminist” wrote: “The 
lower that one descends in the social scale, both in the city and the 
country, the more freely could a woman come and go, within a 
certain distance from her house as this was necessary for her work. 
Her reclusion in the harem, a strict and continuous watch over her 
and her idle indolence only took place in noble or bourgeois fami¬ 
lies. But, independent of the differences in her condition, the society 
which structured entire branches of economic activity as well as 
ruling the society from the political, intellectual and religious point of 
view was essentially a male society in which the female element was 
almost absolutely excluded.” 6 

Brunschvig 5 s analysis refers to another medieval Islamic region, 
namely, Hafsid Tunis in the late Middle Ages. However, it can be 
applied to al-Andalus as much as to any other agnatic patriarchal 
circle. In any society of male prevalence, a man’s role as producer- 
consumer is revealed by all kinds of actions (political, religious, 
social, economic, cultural, etc.) in that he possesses more or less 
exclusively the essential ruling and acting capacities. Moreover, such 
a role is also sanctioned by the values, laws, structures, ideals and 
prototypes in the society. 7 


Public Roles 

Chronicles, among other written sources, describe values in the 
Arab-Islamic context, al-Andalus being only a part of it, which are 
prototypes of social public roles 8 devoted per se to sovereign power. 

Sources reveal that social roles arc occupied by those who have 
witnessed the divine word as well as those who defend Islam, decide 
its politics, know the religion and teach its doctrine, practice it 
devoutly and enrich it, i.e. prophets, warriors, monarchs, scholars, 
saints and merchants. 

These six categories fill in the social scenery and monopolise 
public activities and prestige; the personalities which belong to these 
categories are described as great men. Women make for little 
showing here since their presence in these spheres would contradict 
a patriarchal agnatic society which was so common in history and 
certainly not limited to the Arab Islamic context. A woman does not 
essentially play a role as producer or consumer apart from excep¬ 
tional circumstances. 
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A woman in the Arab Islamic context was rarely a prophet, a 
monarch or a warrior, roles which required more or less explicitly 
and legally a male condition (< dhukuriyya ). There have been a few 
Muslim queens in uncommon circumstances, but never in al- 
Andalus and in North Africa. These queens include two Turkish- 
Mamluk women sultans, Radiyya (“Joy”) and Shajarat al-Durr 
(“Tree of Pearls”), a few Mongol khdtun s and several queens in the 
Maidive islands and in Indonesia as well as the queens of Yemen. 
These women belong to the dozen sultanes oubliees whose exceptional 
and always restricted lives have been analysed by Fatima Mernissi 
with respect to the Arab-Islamic context. 

There was seldom a warrior woman in this context. In fact, this 
was so strange that sources mention them singularly: “famous for 
her bravery, courage and chivalric virtues, she encountered knights 
and fought them in the army” as Ibn Hazm remarked with extra¬ 
ordinary emphasis in his genealogical treatise on the 5th/11th 
century 0 when he deals with the warrior woman, Jamlla, who 
belonged to the Berber family, the Banu Tarif of Osuna. Although 
settled in al-Andalus and therefore included in the process of Anda- 
lusi “Arabisation”, Jamila’s behaviour should be studied within the 
relatively higher social roles attributed by Arabic sources to Berber 
women. The first example is the well-known Kahina, a heroine 
belonging to the North African Berber resistance movement against 
Arab expansion at the end of the 1st/7th century. Other out¬ 
standing Berber women include Zaynab who married several Berber 
emirs, among them the first Almoravid emir of al-Andalus in the 
5th/11th century, Yusuf ibn Tashufln. Zaynab and other women of 
the Almoravid period were so significant on the political scene that 
the enemies of the dynasty, entrenched in pro-Almohad historio¬ 
graphy, accused that empire of being perverted because they gave 
power to their women. 

When a woman fulfilled a role of prophet, sovereign or warrior, it 
was so exceptional as to be abnormal and limited in all ways, mar¬ 
ginal and with no continuity in the social substrate; that is, it is not to 
be. Neither was the woman a veritable merchant because ethic rules 
did not give her the capacity to act in that field, since limitations on 
her included the restriction not to wander too long in public areas. 
The authors of hisba manuals warned those women who went to the 
market, meaning not very far from their homes, to sell their crafts 
only with reliable commissioners in safe places. 

By contrast, however, one can find among women’s personal names 
the pleasing 1 J but ineffective surname, “Lady of the Merchants” 
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(Sitt al-Tujjar), as well as “Lady of the Royal Power” (Sitt al-Mulk). 
The latter was borne by a woman who was the daughter, sister and 
aunt of three subsequent Fatimid caliphs in Egypt and who occa¬ 
sionally played an almost sovereign role. This fact, however, was 
never mentioned on coins or official invocations despite her de facto 
exercise of sovereignty for four years. Sitt al-Mulk remained, of 
course, behind the scenes during the reign of her nephew, the 
caliph, between 1020 and 1024 when he was a minor. This unex¬ 
pected “regency” was not even plainly shown. 14 

There is only one means of a female public personage 10 which 
can be compared to the male one, namely, that of women saints and 
wise women. 16 Among the 116 wise women in al-Andalus for whom 
documentary evidence remains, 17 none surpassed a discrete exis¬ 
tence as they were kept within learned family spheres. 18 Likewise, 
the poetesses in al-Andalus 19 lacked legal, social and economic struc¬ 
tural capacities, immersed, as were all women, in the conditions set 
up by society. In spite of a figurative emancipated initiative shown 
by some of these women’s verses, they do not reveal a special eman¬ 
cipation, but only a pseudo-leading role which is reduced to just a 
social game or an aesthetic embellishment. 20 

A public projection of a certain relevance may nonetheless be 
detected in some mystic women in the Arab Islamic context. This is 
the case for a certain Shams Umm al-Fuqara’ (“Sun, Mother of the 
Poor”), who lived in Marchena de los Olivos (Seville). Her regular 
visitor, the Sufi Ibn ‘Arab!, 21 remembered her at the beginning of 
the 7th/13th century: “I have never found among God’s men one 
who resembles this woman concerning the fervour with which she 
mortified her soul. She was great in her ascetic exercises and mystic 
revelations. She was a woman of brave heart...” The analysis of the 
exceptional public situation of mystic women 22 noted in some studies 
by A. Schimmel, 23 J. Elias, 24 G. Lopez de la Plaza, 2o N. and L. 
Amri 26 and G. Scattolin 27 shows the high price that Ibn ‘Arab! had 
to pay, i.e. an accusation of heterodoxy because “he refused to 
exclude the female gender from the superior levels of Sufi hierarchy 
and from the fundamental theological essence”. 28 

For the better understanding of information written in the chroni¬ 
cles, it is necessary to emphasise the general seclusion of women 
from the public hierarchy. “If, in Islamic religious and moral fields, 
a woman is equal to a man, in the civil field, that is, political and 
legal, she is considered rather inferior as stated by Ibn Khaldun... 
and especially in public law. According to the Malikites and Sha- 
fitites, as a rule, a woman is excluded not only from supreme power, 
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but from all public offices; a woman cannot be a judge, [she cannot] 
® direct the prayer [nor can she] be a preacher or a marriage tutor; 
she can only be the tutor of her children and, this, only when the 
father has appointed her for tutorial purposes.” 


Leading Roles and Written Evidence 

Prophets, warriors, monarchs, wise men, saints and merchants saw a 
written account of their outstanding deeds reproduced in several 
classical literary genres, in prose and in verse, such as chronicles, 
bio-bibliographical repertoires and literary works which emphasised 
the attitudes in use and diffused their paradigms, a situation similar 
in most ideological societies. Chronicles are not an exception in the 
written sources and they do not ascribe inexisting public roles to 
women. More precisely, chronicles record the actions of kings and 
those groups which control public power, that is, those which pre¬ 
scribe the social rulers. Women were reserved for the private space 
and were, thus, absent from the above spheres of action. Chroni¬ 
cles deal systematically with those active in society, i.e. men. In this 
kind of text, women only appear when related to men and in non¬ 
leading roles. Moreover, this type of written source strongly empha¬ 
sises their always mentioned lack of training, conditions and ways of 
expression within the public scenery. 

In contrast with this limited version in the chronicles, some Anda- 
lusi authors proposed a critical view on this subject. This is the 
case of a passage written by the great Cordoban philosopher, Aver- 
roes, who offers, in his extraordinary contrasting judgement, all the 
dimensions concerning the lack of leading roles for Andalusi women. 
Averroes wonders whether “there are some women whose nature is 
similar to that of [male] citizens (...) or whether a woman’s nature is 
definitely different from that of a man’s. If the natures are similar 
and from the point of view of the activities which take place in the 
community, a woman should enjoy the same situation as a man in 
the order of things and so she would be a warrior, philosopher, 
ruler, etc. If male and female natures are the same (...), it is obvious 
that a woman should do the same things as a man in that society 
(...) However, in our societies, the abilities of women are unknown 
because they are only used for procreation so that they are bound to 
serve their husbands and reduced to taking care of procreation, edu¬ 
cation and breeding. But this renders their other possible activities 
useless. As women are not prepared for any human virtue in these 
communities, it sometimes happens that they become like plants in 
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these societies. They represent a burden for men and this is one of 
the reasons why these communities are poor since women double 
the population while at the same time and, because of their lack of 
training, they do not contribute to any other necessary activity 
except for spinning and weaving which women perform when they 
need money to subsist.” 32 

Averroes’s above text is almost “feminist” 33 in character or rather 
“humanistic”. It confirms how the behaviour of women in medieval 
Islam, namely, in al-Andalus and also in North Africa, essentially 
developed within the private sphere, within the family group. 
Indeed, family continued to be the social cell and was “under male 
domination” as Claude Cahen put it. 34 


Women in Chronicles 

What do chronicles reflect about these creatures who lacked public 
leading roles? On one hand, this kind of source devoted to courtesan 
sceneries mentions some women who formed the family background 
and/or luxurious and strategic pageantry for a king or a perso¬ 
nage. 3 ^ 1 One knows, thereby, if only due to the fact of being in the 
right place at the right time, names of wives and concubines, 
mothers, daughters, grandmothers, granddaughters and sisters of the 
successive Andalusi sovereigns, the Umayyad from Cordoba, 36 the 
Taifa rulers, Almoravids, Almohads and Nasrids. One also knows 
the names of some women from noble families, albeit in a smaller 
proportion. Apart from their names, little is known about them 
unless some exceptional circumstances occurred. Yet, rifts in public 
structures ruled by men in their own image, permitted some of these 
women who lived at the court to succeed in having a leading role in 
events taking place in the political scenery. 

Sometimes chronicles show this unexpected intervention such as 
with the fascinating woman, Ttimad, who influenced her husband, 
al-Muhamid, whom she “dominated”, according to Ibn al-Abbar in 
his chronicle al-Hulla al-siyara *. 3/ Such was also the case of al-Mus- 
takfl, caliph of Cordoba, who was criticised because “he let himscf 
be ruled by a perverse woman” according to the Cordoban historian 
Ibn Hayyan in his Mating Other times, the texts insinuate a con¬ 
notation of disorder 34 when drawing attention to the presence of 
women living within the harem of royal personages. Ibn Hayyan 
relates, for example, in al-Muqtabis-V , the rivalry between Fatima 
and Maijan, mother of the heir, al-Hakam, to win over their royal 
husband, ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Nasir. The chronicler depicts the 


struggle caused by love for the caliph that was to be attained and the 
prize in winning this love. Ibn Hayyan details: Slander caused by 
the mother slaves placed Marjan after Fatima who overwhelmed her 
by means of calumniating her with envy, but as the other [Maijan] 
noticed how proud of herself [Fatima] was, (...) she was on the 
watch to set a trap to humiliate her in order to attract her lord’s 
despise upon her [Fatima].” 

There can be no clearer reference to dishonest behaviour. It 
seems that when these women function on the political scene, their 
conduct is shown as anti-institutional, with chronicles referring to 
their actions as “intrigues”. 

Political treatise writers such as al-Ghazali, warn against femi¬ 
nine intrigues”. One of the so-called intrigues , discredited by the 
chronicles, consisted of a mother trying to assure the succession to 
the throne for her own son. Politics are more severely criticised 
when played by women such as the efforts of the sultdno. Tarub to 
gain the Cordoban caliphate for her son, emir ‘Abd Allah, in the 
3rd/9th century, 42 those of al-Mansur’s wife, al-Dhalfa’, called a 
“conspirator”, because she favoured her son al-Muzaffar s political 
career 43 and the bidding of Qamar, concubine of the Almoravid 
emir, ‘All b. Yusuf, pushing him to appoint their son, Sir, as heir in 
522/1128. 44 

The harshest criticism about the somewhat relatively important 
position of women in the political sphere occurs in relation to Almor¬ 
avid women, the most prominent being Zaynab, 43 wife of emir Yusuf 
b. Tashufin and ex-wife of the deposed emir of Agmat as well as that 
of the Almoravid emir Abu Bakr. The political importance of this 
woman was interpreted in later Almohad sources as due to a sort of 
fatal masculine idleness. The pro-Almohad chronicler, al-Marra- 
kushi, whose official view was against the Almoravids, reproached 
emir ‘All of not being able to control “those Almoravid personages 
who became independent... women themselves obtained privileges 
and intervened in different issues; the most distinguished [women] 
among the Lamtuna and Masufa tribes protected those who were 
provocative and evil and those who were bandits, innkeepers or who 
owned brothels. The Muslims’ negligence increased and their weak- 
ness rose”. 

The reference cannot be more expressive regarding the connec¬ 
tion between “weakness” and “feminine power” which is also men¬ 
tioned in this passage. This is likewise the case when chronicles speak 
of a weak king with a strong mother, such as Abd Allah al-Zirl, emir 
of the td’ifa of Granada, who mentions his mother’s important role in 
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his memoires, Kitab al-Tibyan 41 He speaks about her strong influence 
and control and the access that the sultana had to the royal treasure. 
‘Abd Allah says: “If the emir [of the Almoravids] lets me go fetch 
everything in person, I will do so; otherwise, my mother will take 
care of that in the company of the sovereign’s reliable men so that 
there is nothing left.” And he added: “Then, he ordered my mother 
to climb to the castle to remove the treasure.” He finishes speaking 
about his mother’s prominence by saying that “indeed, when leaving 
Granada, the idea of being taken to prison made me fear that I 
would remain apart from my mother if I left her in the castle, so I 
left with her without worrying about anybody else”. 

Another occasion for motherly political hyper-performance is that 
of Subh towards her handicapped son, caliph Hisham II of 
Cordoba. A chronicle reports how this sultana enjoyed the royal 
treasure as she pleased. 48 It is interesting to note that the difficulties 
of another sovereign, the last of his line and the last Muslim king of 
al-Andalus, Abu £ Abd Allah (“Boabdil”), are intertwined with his 
mother’s strange political prominence. 49 According to the revealing 
story, she reproached his crying like a woman and the fact that he 
had not defended his power like a man, to the very point of losing it. 

The soothsaying appearance of a king’s wife before a defeat is in 
line with this negative portrayal of women. The Gran cronica de Alfonso 
XI recounts with suspicious deliberateness about “some visions seen 
by Queen Fatima, “La Horra” (al-hurra ), wife of king Alboacen [Abu 
1-Hasan al-Marinl], about this queen’s vision as rendered by the 
Arab Moor Clarife and how it happened”. It records how the “king 
of Benamarin” spent an evening talking about king Alfonso XI with 
a Muslim, converted from Christianity, and who praised the Casti¬ 
lian king: “When night arrived and it was time to sleep, the king 
[Aba 1-Hasan] lay together with his wife, lady Fatima. And the 
queen, lying asleep, dreamt that a lion entered the royal camp and 
ran against the king of Benamarin.” 50 Queen Fatima, in this way, 
shares the ill fame of being a conveyor of bad news. 

Chronicles do not include a single reference, even a legendary 
one, about a female warrior without adding some signs of dis¬ 
credit. 51 Such is the case of the legendary passage about women 
archers who, according to the Primer a Cronica General , were com¬ 
manded by a Moorish woman who was “so clever and so keen on 
shooting her Turkish bow that it was wonderful”; for this reason, it 
is said that the Moors called her in Arabic nugeymat turquia , 52 which 
means “Star of the Turkish Archers” [in fact her name reads ‘Tittle 
Star, the Tuareg”]. The most interesting detail in this legendary tale 
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is that these women warriors are described as “black women of 
shaved curls”, an image opposed to the conventional feminine type 
in the Christian Middle Ages; compared to them, Christians were 
“all whiter than snow”. This is a description made by Christians 
living in the north of the Iberian Peninsula whereby the North 
African women warriors who figure as fighting the Christians on the 
walls of Valencia, appear typified in a strange and abnormal leading 
role. 

Even negative leading roles do not occur frequently in the chroni¬ 
cles. A few female characters are taken as negative examples in 
order to warn against their danger and to help maintain established 
values. Most often, women mentioned in chronicles appear as unim¬ 
portant sequels attached to a great personage whom, for example, 
they followed to war more or less officially (such as^the seventy 
women taken to war by Sanchuelo, al-Mansur’s son) ' or whose 
parties they attended, as the chronicler emphasises, “dressed in party 
gowns”. 54 Luxury, according to Ibn Khaldun, who explains the key 
point of the argument, 55 “increases a dynasty’s ^ strength” and 
women had to display it. Women possessed goods, 3 thereby con¬ 
tributing towards the representation of their lineages for posterity, an 
aspect also mentioned by Ibn Khaldan. 57 Such a “decorative role” 
is also performed by women servants and brilliant slaves who com¬ 
plete the pleasant scene around great personages; this is the reason 
for which they are remembered in some chronicles. 

In addition to this, chronicles also emphasise the subject role of 
women, as was the case of Zaynab, sister of the Almohad Mahdi Ibn 
Tumart, who could subsist thanks to Zaynab’s work as a spinner. 
The sources praise her, making Zaynab into a model of self-sacrifice 
on behalf of the closest male relative. 

As with other written sources, chronicles contribute towards 
maintaining and justifying the private situation of women, their 
incapability, lack of resources, institutional background, possibilities 
and decency... in any public activity that they dare undertake. This 
is the reason why the space that chronicles devote to women is 
simply borrowed. 


Writing History Without Perspective 

This study concludes with the warning that a historian should not 
fall into the trap of reading texts without employing a perspective 
analysis. He must understand those peculiar views of women in the 
chronicles after having identified the aims, interests and strategies of 
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the chronicle, taking care to relativise the attitudes and conditions 
which formed its cliches. A modern historian must not take at face 
value the connection, justified in chronicles, between “weakness” 
and “public female activity”, nor the inevitable “disastrous con¬ 
sequence” of women’s actions. 

Historiography stands out, nowadays, for its skill in analysing and 
decoding approaches used in sources. Two examples will be referred 
to below in order to analyse them, since they fall, to a certain point, 
within the sphere of uncritical interpretation. 

A recent book entitled Invasion e islamizacion de al-Andalus explains: 
“I want to note some strange parallelisms about the disappearance 
of Troy, of the Roman kings and the Visigoths with the beginning of 
the long, no less than eight centuries, decay of the Saracens-Arabs- 
Chaldeans-Ishmaelites. All of them were due to affairs with women. 
Helena s kidnapping by Paris provokes Menelaos’ anger, prompting 
the war between the Acheans and the Trojans, immortalised by 
Homer. The suppression of Roman monarchy started with a father 
and a husband’s anger at the vile rape of Lucretia by Sextus Tarqui- 
mus. The public denouncement made by Lucretia and her sub¬ 
sequent suicide provoked the arrival of the Republic. The “loss of 
Spain” was motivated by King Rodrigo’s rape of Count Julian’s 
daughter (Florinda, also called La Cava).” 59 

In this long passage, there is no trace of a critical distance towards 
the chronicles’ attitude of attributing the “loss of Spain” to “affairs 
with women” as the author calls it in his attempt to update the 
typical condemnatory vocabulary of chronicles with the mention of a 
public appearance of a woman in history. The key to these so-called 
“strange parallelisms” when blaming women for such a number of 
losses is, and the author simply forgets this, the story of the loss of 
Paradise. This, of course, was due to Eve’s fault, 60 making her the 
mother of all losses. 

Another example of how one can fall into the chronistic cliche 
concerning “weakness” and “female power” appears in a paragraph 
written by L. P. Harvey, saying that “in the Mancebo of Arevalo’s 
works,^ there are plenty of references to women such as the Moor 
from Ubeda, Nuzeyla Calderan, the anteqihra (the white witch). Those 
women are usually referred to as spiritual and even political leaders. 
H he city of Granada and all its area are governed by this Moor,’ he 
says. It is not necessary to remind you that, in general, a woman’s 
role in Islamic society has never been very outstanding and, except 
for a few exceptions, women have not devoted themselves to intel¬ 
lectual, literary and, even less so, to theological erudite activities. 
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However, in Mancebo’s work, we can find several strong women 
who preached before male audiences ‘in quite public places’ and 
taught men the interpretation of the Quran and who advised high 
political personages, etc. In Mancebo’s Spain, there was certainly no 
lack of men in Morisco society, but there were perhaps no men of 
initiative and with the needed ruling capacities. After all, the word 
‘mudejar’ comes from mudajjan , that is, ‘made like a chicken’, i.e. like 
a hen and so it is not strange to see that in this ‘hennish’, ‘coward’ 
society, there has been an inversion of values with an hypertrophy of 
the female role.” 61 

The social history of al-Andalus and the role performed by some 
of its members can only be understood if one studies them from the 
perspective of the inner codes of the available sources. 
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Part Four: 

RELIGIOUS, SOCIAL AND 
ARTISTIC IMAGES 



CHAPTER 11 


Women as Prophets in Islam' 


Maribel Fierro 


That all prophets recognised by Islam were male is an opinion to 
which many, Muslims and non Muslims alike, suscribe. An example 
is the anthropologist M. E. Combs-Schilling who, talking about 
Islamic ritual, states: 

The ritual establishes a hierarchy of connection to universal truth which is 
at the same time a hierarchy of power in the world, and it excludes the 
male-female sexual connection from the hierarchy. Islam (like Christianity) 
minimizes the heterosexual bond by building a supranatural dimension and 
excluding female sexuality from it... This is not an inevitable construction 
in culture. Some cultures use sexual intercourse and the heterosexual bond 
as a template for connection with the divine... Yet Islam and Christianity in 
their dominant forms do not... in neither case is the sexual act itself con¬ 
sidered to be something of lasting importance, itself an embodiment of 
divine truth. As culturally defined, sexual intercourse and the heterosexual 
bond are undervalued in relation to more enduring things—truth, God, 
ultimate connection envisioned in male terms. Male power and male con- 
nection is valorized over heterosexual love. 

The Qur’anic text excludes women from the hierarchy of authority. God 
sent his truth to earth through the male archangel Jibril, who conveyed it to 
the prophets, all of whom were male, including the last prophet, Muham¬ 
mad, who is the recipient of the complete words of truth and light... The 
Moroccan practice of the Prophet’s Birthday excludes women from the ulti¬ 
mate hierarchy of authority as well. 

Reference to the prophets as having been male does not reflect the 
complete picture given by Muslim sources. The following pages will 
investigate tafsir material regarding the possibility of women being 
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prophets and explore to what extent this issue was related to a 
concern for women’s position in the Islamic hierarchy of authority 
(to follow Combs-Schilling’s expression). It will also examine the 
reasons for the specific interest devoted to that issue in al-Andalus. 


The Polemic About the Prophecy {Nubuwwa) 
of Women in al-Andalus 

In the second half of the 4th/10th century, the Andalusi jurist Aba 
Bakr Muhammad b. Mawhab al-Tujlbi al-Qabri (d. 406/1015) 3 
created a controversy by asserting that women could be and indeed 
had been the recipients of prophetic inspiration. He specifically 
mentioned the case of Mary, mother of Tsa (Jesus). 

Among those who held opposing opinions was Aba Muhammad 
‘Abd Allah b. Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. JaTar al-Asill 
(d. 392/1001), who considered the doctrine of the nubuwwa of Mary 
to be erroneous, saying that she was only siddiqa according to Quran 
5:75 and not a prophet. 

This disagreement among scholars gave rise to discord ( fitan ) in 
Cordoba. The controversy must not have been limited to scholars, 
but must also have had repercussions in wider circles of society 
because al-Mansur b. Abl ‘Amir, who was the de facto ruler since he 
controlled the Umayyad caliph of the time, decided to put an end to 
the dispute by expelling from al-Andalus some of the scholars 
involved, both those in favour and those against the nubuwwa of 
Mary. 

Some years later, the famous Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064) mentioned 
the polemic that had taken place during his youth, stating that it had 
not been so intense in any other region of the Islamic world. His 
own belief was that there had been female prophets, but he 
acknowledged the existence of three groups of thinking on this 
issue. 5 

The first group comprised those who denied the possibility of 
women being prophets and accused those who were in favour of this 
of heresy and innovation. This group based itself on Quran 12:109 
and 16:43 where those who received revelation by God (wahy) are 
referred to as “men” {rijal) 6 This group claims that these verses all 
point to male prophets to the exclusion of women. Ibn Hazm’s reply 
to this group was that while it is true that God never chose a woman 
as Messenger (rasul), a Messenger and a Prophet were two different 
categories. 7 


The second group maintained that there have been women pro- 
phets; Ibn Hazm included himself among these people. He says that 
nubuwwa derives from inba ’ which means information. Therefore, 
whoever is informed by God of what will happen before it happens 
or receives the revelation of a command from Him is a prophet. 
This must be distinguished from inspiration (ilkam) which is a natural 
state {tabl'd) of the type that even happens to animals and which is 
described in Quran 16:68 regarding bees. Ibn Hazm also establishes 
a difference between prophecy and yarn (supposition), tawahhum (illu¬ 
sion), k/ihana (divination) and astrology. That which is left is wahy or 
nubuwwa, that is, a deliberate intention on the part of God to inform 
a certain person of His Message. God creates a necessary knowledge 
of the authenticity of the revelation received in that person. There 
are two different ways to transmit revelation: by means of angels or 
directly. The cases in which revelation happened to women are: 


- Abraham’s wife to whom the birth of both Isaac and Jacob was 
announced by angels (Quran 11:71 3); 

- the mother of Moses whom God instructed to cast her son upon 
the waters and revealed to her that He would make a Messenger 
and a Prophet of him (Quran 28:7, 20:38). If the mother had 
been uncertain of the authenticity about that prophecy, she would 
not have cast her son upon the waters. It was therefore a revela¬ 
tion similar to the one that Abraham received regarding the 
sacrifice of his son; 

Mary to whom the angel Gabriel announced the birth of Jesus 
(Quran 19:19). The objection to her being a prophet in light of 
the fact that Mary is referred to as siddiqa (Quran 5:75) does not 
hold since the same term is used for Joseph in Quran 12:46 and 
there is no doubt that Joseph is a prophet; 

the tradition according to which Mary, daughter of Imran (and 
mother of Jesus), and Asiya, daughter of Muzahim and wife of 
Pharaoh, are perfect indicates that they are prophets since perfec¬ 
tion is a privilege exclusive of certain anbiya’. 

The third group includes those who do not commit themselves to 
any specific opinion on the matter. 

Subsequent authors paid attention to the same issue. Ibn Hazm’s 
position was adopted by another Andalusi, al-Qurtubl (d. 671/ 
1272) 9 who, although he was not a Zahiri like Ibn Hazm, wrote his 
tafsir under the Almohads whose doctrines were, in some cases, close 
to those of Zahirism. The same position was adopted by the famous 
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Sufi Muhyi 1-Din Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 638/1240) who even had the 
experience of a teophany (tajalli) in the form of a woman. 10 

But most authors adopted the position of the first group. For 
Fakhr al-Dln al-RazI (d. 606/1209), the revelation received by 
Moses’ mother “is absolutely not a prophetic revelation, because she 
was not a Prophet and a woman has never been a prophet”; the 
revelation was of another kind similar to the one received by the 
bees. It was inspiration which is not equivalent to revelation and 
therefore the apostles of Christ, Moses’ mother and the bees were 
not sent by God as prophets. 12 Al-Razi also considers that the 
miraculous provision of food received by Mary was a miracle of 
the karama type (see below) and not a probatory miracle {mu ( jiza). 
The story reported by Ibn Hisham in the Sira according to which 
the angel Gabriel disappeared when Khadlja removed her veil 
would prove, according to Ibn Khaldan (d. 808/1406), that the 
angel never approaches women. 13 It is thus clear that the nubuwwa of 
women has remained a minority opinion within Islam, upheld by 
groups such as Zahirites, Almohads and some Sufis. A contemporary 
of Ibn Hazm, the Cordoban al-Tarafi (d. 454/1062), wrote a work 
on qisas al-anbiya\ No mention is made in it about women prophets: 
the story of Mary, mother of Jesus, is narrated with much detail, 
but it has no separate entry, being part of the section devoted to 
Jesus. 14 


The Prophecy of Women and Its Relationship 
to the Miracles of the Saints 

The prophecy of Mary is discussed not only in connection with the 
fact that the angel spoke to her, but also in the context of the provi¬ 
sion of food. 15 In Quran 19:26 and 3:37, mention is made of a 
miraculous provision of food. Following her withdrawal to a faraway 
place, Mary experiences pain and sadness and is in labour near the 
trunk of a palm tree. A voice of Gabriel or Jesus calls to console her 
and tells her of the appearance of a river at her feet and of the 
revival of the trunk of the palm tree, now full of fresh and ripe dates. 
The excellence of Mary 16 is expressed here through the grace of the 
gift of food. In this provision (Ja’ida) of dates and water, some exege- 
tical works see an element of election and proof of veracity given" to 
Mary by God which made her stand up firmly against those who 
doubted her. That provision is therefore a mu‘jiza , a miracle that 
validates prophecy which is different from karama , i.e. a miracle 
given to a saint. Al-Tabari (d. 310/923) 17 explains that the palm tree 
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had no fruits because, if it had, Mary would have eaten before 
receiving the command. Moreover, it was winter and dates were out 
of season and, since all of them were ripe, it meant that a mufca 
took place. Al-Razi records the opinion that there were two miracles 
( : mu'jizatdni ): food and drink on one hand and comfort for the heart 
on the other hand. He adds that, according to the Mu‘tazilites, those 
were miracles of Mary’s tutor, the prophet Zakariya’. But al-RazI, as 
an Ash‘arite, answers that this is false because Zakariya did not 
know that those events had taken place; they were kardmdt of Mary 
and predictive signs (irhds) of the advent of Jesus. 

For al-Alusi (d. 1270/1854), 18 the provision of food referred to in 
Quran 3:37 demonstrates the possibility of karama , the miracle of the 
saints, because it is the general opinion that Mary did not receive 
the dignity of a prophet. This is the opinion of both Sunnites and 
Shfites whereas the Mu‘tazilites (who do not believe in the possibi¬ 
lity of karama , i.e. in the existence of the miracles of the saints) dis¬ 
agree. Therefore, al-Balkhl (d. 319/931) saw in it a predictive sign of 
the coming of Jesus and al-Jubba’i (d. 303/915) saw in it a prophetic 
miracle imu c jiza) on the part of Zakariya . Al-Alusi objects to the 
Muhazili al-Balkhi, that predictive signs precede the proclamation of 
the prophetic mission as happened when the stones spoke to 
Muhammad. Against al-Jubba’i, al-Alusi makes the objection that 
the angels talked to Mary and not to Zakariya and that it is not 
possible to speak of mujiza in the absence of a challenge to the 
unbelievers (tahaddi). Al-Alusi adds that this verse is used by those 
who believe in the nubuwwa of Mary, a belief which is reinforced by 
the fact that the angels talked to her (Quran 3:42 and 19:19). 

The term kardmdt in the present context has the specific meaning 
of “miracles” performed by people other than prophets, i.e. the 
saints ( awliyd*\ that is, “every act that is contrary to custom per¬ 
formed by someone whose religion is considered sound {hull Ji 
l-khariq li-l-‘ada jara ‘ala yad man $ahara saldfmhufi dmihi) 20 For some 
Muslim scholars, the existence of such miracles is proved by Quranic 
stories such as in the example of the food sent to Mary in the mifirab 
(Quran 3:37) or the transportation of Bilqis’ throne from Yemen by 
a companion of Solomon (Quran 27:40). In fact, these scholars 
would say that as neither Mary nor Solomon’s companion were 
prophets, the miracles could not be considered mujizat, the term 
reserved for the miracles performed by prophets. The mu ( jizdt are 
“manifest miracles”, they are miracles granted by God to the pro¬ 
phets as proof of their mission accompanied by a da‘wa , a proclama¬ 
tion and by a tahaddi, a challenge to the unbeliever. While the 
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Sufi Muhyl ’1-Din Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 638/1240) who even had the 
experience of a teophany ( tajallx) in the form of a woman. 10 

But most authors adopted the position of the first group. For 
Fakhr al-Dln al-Raz! (d. 606/1209), the revelation received by 
Moses’ mother “is absolutely not a prophetic revelation, because she 
was not a Prophet and a woman has never been a prophet”; the 
revelation was of another kind similar to the one received by the 
bees. It was inspiration which is not equivalent to revelation and 
therefore the apostles of Christ, Moses’ mother and the bees were 
not sent by God as prophets. 12 Al-Razi also considers that the 
miraculous provision of food received by Mary was a miracle of 
the karama type (see below) and not a probatory miracle [mujiza). 
The story reported by Ibn Hisham in the Sira according to which 
the angel Gabriel disappeared when Khadija removed her veil 
would prove, according to Ibn Khaldun (d. 808/1406), that the 
angel never approaches women. 13 It is thus clear that the nubuwwa of 
women has remained a minority opinion within Islam, upheld by 
groups such as Zahirites, Almohads and some Sufis. A contemporary 
of Ibn Hazm, the Cordoban al-Tarafl (d. 454/1062), wrote a work 
on qisas al-anbiya\ No mention is made in it about women prophets: 
the story of Mary, mother of Jesus, is narrated with much detail, 
but it has no separate entry, being part of the section devoted to 
Jesus. 14 


The Prophecy of Women and Its Relationship 
to the Miracles of the Saints 

The prophecy of Mary is discussed not only in connection with the 
fact that the angel spoke to her, but also in the context of the provi¬ 
sion of food. Ij In Quran 19:26 and 3:37, mention is made of a 
miraculous provision of food. Following her withdrawal to a faraway 
place, Mary experiences pain and sadness and is in labour near the 
trunk of a palm tree. A voice of Gabriel or Jesus calls to console her 
and tells her of the appearance of a river at her feet and of the 
revival of the trunk of the palm tree, now full of fresh and ripe dates. 
The excellence of Mary 16 is expressed here through the grace of the 
gift of food. In this provision (fa’ida) of dates and water, some exege- 
tical works see an element of election and proof of veracity given to 
Mary by God which made her stand up firmly against those who 
doubted her. That provision is therefore a mujiza , a miracle that 
validates prophecy which is different from karama , i.e. a miracle 
given to a saint. Al-Tabari (d. 310/923) 17 explains that the palm tree 
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had no fruits because, if it had, Mary would have eaten before 
receiving the command. Moreover, it was winter and dates were out 
of season and, since all of them were ripe, it meant that a mujiza 
took place. Al-Razi records the opinion that there were two miracles 
(i mujizatani ): food and drink on one hand and comfort for the heart 
on the other hand. He adds that, according to the Muhazilites, those 
were miracles of Mary’s tutor, the prophet Zakariya’. But al-RazI, as 
an Ash‘arite, answers that this is false because Zakariya’ did not 
know that those events had taken place; they were kardmdt of Mary 
and predictive signs (irhas) of the advent of Jesus. 

For al-Alusi (d. 1270/1854), 18 the provision of food referred to in 
Quran 3:37 demonstrates the possibility of karama, the miracle of the 
saints, because it is the general opinion that Mary did not receive 
the dignity of a prophet. This is the opinion of both Sunnites and 
Shi‘ites whereas the Mu‘tazilites (who do not believe in the possibi¬ 
lity of karama , i.e. in the existence of the miracles of the saints) dis¬ 
agree. Therefore, al-Balkhl (d. 319/931) saw in it a predictive sign of 
the coming of Jesus and al-Jubba’i (d. 303/915) saw in it a prophetic 
miracle [mujiza) on the part of Zakariya . Al-Alusi objects to the 
Mu‘tazili al-Balkhl, that predictive signs precede the proclamation of 
the prophetic mission as happened when the stones spoke to 
Muhammad. Against al-Jubba’i, al-Alusi makes the objection that 
the angels talked to Mary and not to Zakariya’ and that it is not 
possible to speak of mujiza in the absence of a challenge to the 
unbelievers ( tahaddi ). Al-Alusi adds that this verse is used by those 
who believe in the nubuwwa of Mary, a belief which is reinforced by 
the fact that the angels talked to her (Quran 3:42 and 19:19). 

The term kardmdt in the present context has the specific meaning 
of “miracles” performed by people other than prophets, i.e. the 
saints [awliya’), that is, “every act that is contrary to custom per- 
formed by someone whose religion is considered sound [kull fi 
l-khdriq li-l- ( ada jard ( aldyad man zahara saldhahu fi dimhi). For some 
Muslim scholars, the existence of such miracles is proved by Quranic 
stories such as in the example of the food sent to Mary in the mihrab 
(Quran 3:37) or the transportation of Bilqis’ throne from Yemen by 
a companion of Solomon (Quran 27:40). In fact, these scholars 
would say that as neither Mary nor Solomon’s companion were 
prophets, the miracles could not be considered mujizat, the term 
reserved for the miracles performed by prophets. 4 he mujizat are 
“manifest miracles”, they are miracles granted by God to the pro¬ 
phets as proof of their mission accompanied by a da ( wa , a proclama¬ 
tion and by a tahaddi , a challenge to the unbeliever. While the 
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miracles of the prophets must be as widely known as possible, the 
saint must try to conceal his kardmdt 21 L. Gardet has described the 
four different attitudes towards kardmdt in Islam: 

- The Mu £ tazilites deny the reality of kardmdt on the basis of Quran 
72:26-7 where it says that only God knows the “unknown” {al- 
ghayb) and that He grants such knowledge only to him whom he 
accepts as his messenger ( rasul ). 22 Al-Jubba’i already pointed out 
the problem: if the awhya’ had the power to perform miracles, 
how could they be distinguished from prophets? 

- The falasifa do not see the miracles as gifts freely granted by 
God. The power to perform miracles is the outcome of the 
perfection which the soul can achieve according to its own 
nature. 23 

The Ash c arites, in general, admitted the authenticity of karamat. 
The mufizat are not dependent on the moral perfection of the 
prophet, but on the will of God. Miracles can be granted to 
people other than prophets. This was the case of Mary in the 
already mentioned Quranic verse 3:37. Mary , of course , was in this 
way denied the status of prophet . While miracles are proof of the pro¬ 
phets’ mission, miracles are granted to saints by God in order to 
honour them and confirm their piety. 

- The Sufis who do not fall into extremism (ghuluww) have a posi¬ 
tion very similar to that of the Ash‘arites, stressing the fact that 
the saint who performs miracles must not be taken as a prophet 
and must submit himself to the religious law given to Muham¬ 
mad. The saint must also conceal his miracles while the prophet 
must proclaim them. If a saint boasts or proclaims his miracles, 
as al-Hallaj did, he could be suspected of pretending to be a 
prophet. For some Sufis, miracles are not the proof of prophecy, 
such proof being the mission only given to the prophet by 
God. 2 

The existence of the miracles of the saints was also discussed in 
Western Islam. The polemic started with the refutation written by 
Ibn Abl Zayd al-Qayrawani (d. 386/996) against the sect called al- 
fikriya or al-baknya. This sect was the followers of the doctrines of Abu 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad b. V\bd Allah al-Bakri 
(4th/10th century), a Sicilian settled in Qayrawan who maintained 
that saints could see Allah while awake 25 and that they could change 
the ordinary course of events {kharq al- ( adat) 26 Ibn Abi Zayd and 
those who sided with him were accused of rejecting the possibility of 
saints performing miracles at a time when there were North Africans 
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who performed them. 27 Their rejection was born out of a concern to 
protect prophecy (tahsin al-nubuwwa). The miracles performed by 
prophets were the proof that they were such. To have other people 
performing miracles as well would threaten the position of the pro¬ 
phets. Nevertheless, it was judged that Ibn Abl Zayd had gone too 
far in his condemnation of kardmdt al-awliya’. Some authors com¬ 
mented that, afterwards, he nuanced his opinion in the sense that he 
did not deny the possibility that saints perform miracles as long as 
those miracles {karamat) were clearly differentiated from the mufzdt 
or miracles of the prophets and that a distinction was also made with 
false miracles of impostors. Such a nuanced position was that of the 
Andalusi al-Asili, a disciple of Ibn Abl Zayd al-Qayrawani. 

The North Africans and Andalusis who accepted kardmdt al-awliya 9 
show a tendency to accuse their opponents of being innovators {sahib 
bid‘a) 2Q which may be seen as an attempt to emphasise their belief 
that the “miracles of saints” themselves were not an “innovation” in 
the Muslim community, but something well-rooted in its very tradi¬ 
tion. Ibn Abi Zayd’s opponents are defined by Qadi ‘Iyad as al- 
mutasawwifa and as constituting the majority of the ashdb al-hadith. 
One of them bears the nisba “al-Muiji”’ and says that stating the 
existence of kardmdt al-awliya’ is a way of referring to the Mu tazi- 
lites. 30 

In the case of the Andalusi al-Aslll, it is said that he disapproved 
of the exaggeration concerning kardmdt al-awliya\ but accepted those 
which were established according to all the necessary guarantees of 
transmission or those that sprang from the prayers of pious people 
(du‘a’ al-salihin). 

The polemic concerning kardmdt al-awliya ’ in al-Andalus was 
closely connected to the polemic concerning prophecy {nubuwwa) of 
women. Ibn Mawhab al-Qabri, who admitted the existence of pro¬ 
phecy among women, was one of the scholars who was against the 
miracles of saints. Al-Asili, who held an “intermediate” position 
between Ibn Mawhab and his opponent Ibn ‘Awn Allah (who sup¬ 
ported the existence of the miracles of saints), denied the capacity of 
women to receive prophetic inspiration. 31 As shown in the fatwas 
collected by Ibn Rushd and ai-Wansharisi, those who accepted the 
existence of kardmdt al-awliya ’ put forward as proof the example of 
Mary, 32 the recipient of a miracle attested in the Quran, and who, 
as a consequence of this argument, could not possibly have been a 
prophet. A way to counteract this assertion by those who were 
against kardmdt al-awliya’ was to state that Mary, together with other 
women, were “prophets”. It is thus clear that the main reason for 
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discussing nubuwwat al-nisa’ was to strengthen the position of the 
followers of the “miracles of the saints” (Mary was not a prophet) or 
the position of its opponents (Mary was a prophet). Abu ‘Umar al- 
Falamankl (d. 429/1037) was another Andalusi involved in the 
discussion of karamat al-awliya’ who was in favour of their existence. 
Al-Talamankl was a crucial figure in the development of Ash‘arism 
and Sufism in al-Andalus whose ideas on who should be the ruler 
led him to be put on trial. 33 

The polemic concerning karamat al-awliya’ was especially important 
in relation to the prophet Muhammad. The performance of miracles 
was and, still is, a debated feature of his personality. Among other 
factors, it was given more importance and greater stress as a result of 
the interfaith controversies with Jews and Christians since the mira¬ 
cles of Muhammad are probatory value of his prophecy. Miracles 
performed by prophets other than Muhammad are mentioned in the 
Quran, as in the case of Jesus, and some Quranic verses were inter¬ 
preted as establishing certain miracles performed by Muhammad. 
However, in Islam, the attribution of miracles to Muhammad was 
not taken for granted. The predominant tendency was to consider 
that the sign which authenticated Muhammad’s mission and which 
was proof of his prophetic character was the Quran itself 34 because 
of its inimitability (ijaz). One of the most debated issues is whether 
Muhammad had knowledge of the “unseen” {Him al-ghayb). The 
answer among authors living in 5th/11th century al-Andalus seems 
to have been positive. 35 

Mention of the miracles of Muhammad can already be found in 
the Sira of Ibn Hisham and the Tabaqat of Ibn Sa‘d. Later on, a 
special genre, the dala’il and the a'ldm al-nubuwwa developed. 36 In the 
second half of the 4th/10th century, a book of this genre was 
written in al-Andalus by Ibn Futays (d. 402/1011) and afterwards 
by Abu Ubayd al-Bakri (d. 487/1094). Both are lost, but they 
must have included a list of miracles performed by the Prophet 
and probably also references to the mention of Muhammad in the 
Books of the Jews and Christians. In the Andalusi literature com¬ 
posed during the 5th/11 th century, several examples of lists and 
texts on the Prophet’s miracles are found which show an increasing 
interest in this aspect of Muhammad’s personality. This is connected 
both to the growing veneration of the Prophet and with the need to 
defend Islam against the expansion and threat posed by Chris¬ 
tianity. 37 

The dangers to the Prophet Muhammad involved in the issue of 
karamat al-awliya’ are clearly stated by Ibn Hazm who was^theiT 
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opponent and, consequently, a supporter of the prophecy of women. 
The many references to this problem that are found throughout his 
Fisa Z 38 can be summarised as dealing with the following points: 

Who are the most excellent Muslims after the Prophet Muham¬ 
mad? Can there be Muslims more excellent than the Prophet? For 
Ibn Hazm, the answer is clear: nobody was or could be more excel¬ 
lent than the Prophet. He also stresses that impeccability ( Hsma) was 
a privilege only granted to Muhammad. Not all Muslims shared this 
view. According to Ibn Hazm, the AslTari al-Baqillam (d. 403/1013) 
was of the opinion that there could be people more excellent than 
those to whom risala or nubuwwa were granted, including Muham¬ 
mad. Ibn Hazm also points out that a Sufi group ( ta’ifa ) maintained 
that, among the saints, there could be a person more excellent than 
all the prophets and messengers {fi awliya’ Allah ta'ala man huwa afdal 
min jam? al-anbiya’ wa-l-rusul). He mentions that two Eastern Chris¬ 
tian followers of Ibrahim al-Nazzam insulted the Prophet for his 
polygamy and observed that the Companion Abu Dharr al-Ghifari 
was more ascetic than he. 39 This must have been an open issue in 
al-Andalus in the 5th/11th century. One of the accusations brought 
against Ibn Hatim al-Tulaytuli, accused of zcmdaqa and ilhad in 457/ 
1064, was his saying that the asceticism of the Prophet was not 
sought after, but was imposed by the circumstances in which he 
lived. Had opportunity arisen, he would have behaved in a different 
way [law istata‘a ‘ala raqiq al-ta c am lamya’kul khashinahu wa-inna zuhdahu 
lamyakun ( an qasdin). 40 

Are the miracles of the Prophet a proof of his prophecy? 41 
According to Ibn Hazm, they are proof, but he points out that the 
Ash c arite doctrine undermines this belief. Among other examples, 
the Ash‘arites would maintain that miracles are such only on condi¬ 
tion that a challenge ( tahaddi ) had been made to the unbelievers. 
This was not what Muhammad did in all cases. 

Can men who are not prophets perform miracles? For Ibn Hazm, 
they cannot do so, but he deals extensively with those who thought 
otherwise. 42 

On each of these three points, Ibn Hazm demonstrates his 
opposition to the doctrines elaborated by the Ash‘arl-Malikl al- 
Baqillam, but he agrees with the doctrines developed by the Ash‘an- 
Shafi‘1 al-Isfara’ini (d. 418/1027). 43 The basic problem was this: 
where is the line to be drawn between prophets (. anbiya’ or rusul) and 
saints {awliyaj if both can perform miracles? Will not the performer 
of miracles end up by claiming prophethood or by being taken 
for a prophet? Precedents were known in al-Andalus of persons who 
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had tried or were alleged to have tried to present themselves as 
“prophets” as had happened in other parts of the Muslim world. 44 

One of those who undertook the defence of karamat al-awliya’ is an 
example of the political implications involved in this religious issue. 
The Andalusi al-Talamanki was concerned with the spiritual reno¬ 
vation of Islam in a direction similar to that later undertaken by al- 
Ghazali. He can be described as a representative of shar ( i mysticism, 
that is, a mysticism that rejected the extremes of the batimya but 
which also went further than asceticism (zuhd) which was already 
assimilated by the orthodoxy. On one hand, al-Talamanki refuted 
Ibn Masarra and the batiniyya , accusing the former of having claimed 
to be a prophet. On the other hand, he supported karamat al-awliya ’ 
and his name appears in the Sufi isnad that joins al-Hasan al-Basrl to 
the Andalusi mystic Ibn al-‘Arif (d. 536/1141) through al-Fudayl b. 
‘Iyad. In Zaragoza which al-Talamanki visited after the collapse of 
the Umayyad caliphate of Cordoba, a group of fuqaha’ and notables 
(Umayyad clients among them) testified against him. They brought 
upon him accusations of heresy ( khilqf al-sunna ), of being a follower of 
the doctrines of the first Kharijites (the Harurites) and of holding the 
opinion that in the fight against those considered as unbelievers or 
innovators, it was of no importance if virtuous people were also 
killed. The qadi of Zaragoza granted al-Talamanki the possibility of 
challenging the witnesses who had accused him. The qadi eventually 
declared him innocent. The whole affair took place in 425/1034 
when the Tujibl kings of Zaragoza acknowledged the last Umayyad 
caliph, Hisham III, who had taken refuge in Lerida. After being 
absolved, al-Talamanki left Zaragoza for Talamanca where he 
devoted himself to ribat life and where he died in 428/1036 or 429/ 
1037. 

The available data concerning the trial against al-Talamanki are 
scarce and of such a nature as to make it very difficult to ascertain 
the real issues at stake. Since there is no mention at all that the amir 
of Zaragoza intervened in the trial, this could lead to the conclusion 
that al-Talamanki’s doctrines or activities were not seen as a threat 
to the political power. If so, the conclusion could be that the trial 
was born out of rivalry between \ulamad who held different views on 
their interpretation of the religious and legal doctrines of Islam. But 
in the sense that the accusation of Kharijism is always associated 
with the question of the imamate, it could also have been so in the 
case of al-Talamanki. The most disturbing aspect of his teachings 
must have been his doctrines which were close to Sufism and/or 
Ash‘arism. The defence of karamat al-muljya^ was seen by some groups 
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as a threat to the figure of the Prophet Muhammad as it could ulti¬ 
mately lead towards saints becoming rivals of the prophets. The 
emphasis on karamat was, at the same time, a threat to the absolute 
separation between God and man as it implied that the channel 
linking believers with God was not severed. The accusation of being 
a harm and a sqffak al-dima’ (extremist Kharijls) could then have been 
interpreted as a way of disqualifying al-Talamankfs moral rigorism 
and his ideals of spiritual perfection. But al-Talamankl’s doctrines 
could also have led him to give a “dangerous” answer to the 
problem of the caliphate, one of the main issues of 5th/11th century 
al-Andalus (collapse of the Umayyad caliphate, appearance of the 
HammOdl caliphs, existence of numerous pretenders to the imamate, 
etc.). I have advanced the hypotheses that al-Talamanki proposed 
that the imam should be the most excellent Muslim, freeing thereby 
the caliphal institution from its ties of genealogy. This doctrine fits 
the accusation of Kharijism and the fact that it seems that a group 
J jama ( d) of followers had been constituted around al-Talamanki who 
was its leader and was considered awwal al-jama'a. 

Conclusion 

In the polemic concerning the prophecy of women, A. M. Turki has 
seen a reflection of the high position occupied by women in al- 
Andalus. 43 I cannot agree with this opinion. On one hand, it is not 
really possible to say that the situation of women in al-Andalus was 
different from that in other parts of the Islamic world. On the 
other hand, even if it is true that Ibn Hazm arrived at original con¬ 
clusions regarding women by applying his Zahirl principles to the 
status of women, 7 the discussion about the nubuwwa of women did 
not really arise from a concern about the position of women regar¬ 
ding men, but, rather, from a preoccupation about the integrity of 
prophecy. 

The polemic about the nubuwwa of women was closely connected 
with the polemic about the miracles of saints. This, in its turn, was 
closely connected with the place of the Prophet Muhammad in his 
relationship to other religious figures and, ultimately, with the 
problem of leadership of the community. It could then be concluded 
that the discussion on prophecy of women had no separate entity of 
its own and was only an offshoot of the debate about who were con¬ 
sidered to be the most excellent of men. 

However, I would like to draw attention to a striking aspect. The 
references to the polemic in Cordoba stress the fact that the polemic 
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was about the specific case of Mary, mother of Jesus. It is not neces¬ 
sary to insist on the special place held by Mary in Islam; therefore, 
the discussion about the prophecy of women on her is not necessa¬ 
rily striking. But it can be stressed that this polemic in al-Andalus 
coincides with the moment when the curve of conversion to Islam 
reached its highest point according to Bullieds data. 48 Is it too far¬ 
fetched to see a relationship between these two events? Can we see 
the polemic as a reflection of the attempt by the group defending the 
prophecy of Mary to approach Christian sensibilities by reinforcing 
the figure of Mary within the Islamic context and, by so doing, sup¬ 
porting the high position that Mary occupies in Christianity, even if 
rejecting her image as mother of God? 49 The influx of recent 
believers into the Muslim community who had, until then, been 
Christians and for whom Mary’s position was mother of God, could 
have temporarily led to stress being placed on certain common 
aspects between Christianity and Islam. A result might have been 
that while preserving Islamic doctrine, part of the converts’ former 
attachments were also preserved. In this specific case, while main¬ 
taining the opposition to the Christian figure of Mary as mother of 
God, Mary’s high status was nevertheless stressed by insisting that 
she was one of the most excellent women and also one of the very 
few women prophets before the arrival of the seal of prophecy, 
Muhammad. 

Many centuries later, the Iberian Peninsula witnessed a situation 
reverse to that of the 4th/10th century. In the sixteenth century, 
Muslims were forced to become Christians, even if only in name. A 
group of Muslim converts to Christianity planned a series of for¬ 
geries, the so-called “Libros plumbeos del Sacromonte” in the form 
of alleged Christian writings that came midway towards Islamic sen¬ 
sibilities by focusing on both the figures of Mary and Jesus and by 
giving them an image that would be acceptable to both Muslims and 
Christians. The attempt failed. 51 As in the rest of the Islamic world, 
in al-Andalus, the question of the prophecy of women became a 
minority opinion. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Images of Lalla ‘Awish: A Holy 
Woman from Marrakech 1 


Mariette van Beek 


One day a stranger came to Marrakech because he wanted to count 
all the saints 2 of the city. Not only the Seven Patrons, but all the 
saints. He went to a shop owner in a street called Derb Dabachi. 
“Good day!” he said. “Good day! Give me a pen!” the man said. 
“What do you need a pen for?” the store keeper asked. The man 
answered: “I want to write down every one of the Seven Saints. 
“Only those seven?” the boss asked. “No, all the saints. The shop 
keeper said: “Look,” while he was pointing at the pen, that is a 
saint, too. Do not take away its blessing!” The man answered: 
“Okay.” He said to him: “Now, I need ink,” and went to another 
store. He said to the store keeper: “Give me a small ink bottle!” The 
boss asked him: “What do you need the ink bottle for?” The man 
answered: “I want to write down all the names of the Seven Saints. 
The shop keeper said: “Look, this ink bottle is a saint, too!” The 
man responded: “I have had enough of it. I his pen is a saint and 
this ink bottle, too.” Thereupon, he went to the man who sells paper 
and said to him: “Give me a piece of paper! I want to write down 
on it all the saints.” The paper seller said: “This piece of paper is a 
saint, too.” The man responded: “Stop it, sir! I have heard enough 
from you. I am fed up with it!” 4 

This story heard so often during field research in Marrakech 
makes one thing very clear: there are saints who are well known and 
visible and saints who are unknown and hidden. 

This research focuses on the image of the Moroccan saint 
in oral and written tradition. In 1997, orally transmitted saints’ 
legends in Marrakech were collected during my field work, 
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yielding the observation that a number of saints remembered by 
people are nonetheless hardly even written about by Arab hagio- 
graphers. 

The absence of the lives of many saints in the hagiographies 
can be explained by the hagiographers’ preference to write about 
the more important (and also, up to a certain period, the more 
orthodox) saints only. Most contemporary scholars from Morocco 
are not interested in studying so-called minor saints either. 
Whether a saint is called important seems to depend on if he 
achieved a position in history. He could be, more or less, an influ¬ 
ential writer, philosopher, politician or king. Since the people 
themselves tend to give more importance to the ritual role which a 
saint played and still plays than the historical one, 5 oral sources 
sometimes have much more to tell about a particular saint than 
written sources. 6 This incongruency is even more evident in the 
case of female saints. Michel Chodkiewicz attributes the reason for 
this to the more secluded life that Muslim women lead in general 
and an attitude of juqaha’ as well as mystics that would now be 
called sexist. 7 An overview made by the same author confirms the 
small amount of attention that biographers pay to women. 8 He 
states that it is especially true in their cases since, in order to get a 
good idea about them, one has to look for the <c vox populi”. 
Although Chodkiewicz’s use of this term indicates that he only 
means the rituals that occur around saints, 5 oral literature should 
also be included. 

Both sources show that women saints did indeed play a role. 10 
The case mentioned above also holds true for Lalla ‘Awish 
al-Majdhoba, a female saint who has her sanctuary in the quarter of 
Assouel in the old madina of Marrakech. Al-Sa ( ada al-Abadiya by 
Ibn al-Muwaqqit 11 is (as far as I know) the only source written in 
Arabic that mentions Lalla ‘Awish; 12 it gives, however, little infor¬ 
mation. It relates one of Lalla ‘Awish’s miracles (karamat): 

One day, she was herding her sheep next to the Ka‘ba when a man 
passed by who was crying. She felt pity for him and asked him about his 
state. He answered that he had lost everything. Thereupon, she sent him 
to a certain person who stood nearby. The man also told him about his 
situation and the other askecNhim who had sent him. He told him: “That 
woman”. The man told him he was not able to do anything and advised 
him just to follow Lalla ‘Awish. So he did. When she noticed him follo¬ 
wing her, she gave him her stick and told him to follow the sheep. They 
then found themselves next to one of the hiban (gates) of her city [Marra¬ 
kech] . 
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Some remarks in the margins mention that this episode explains 
Lalla ‘Awish’s state of holiness and that she moved to and from 
Mecca daily. She was finally buried in Marrakech; the date on 
which she passed away is unknown. 

The information given here does not exceed one third of a page, 
but, fortunately, oral tradition has much more to say about Lalla 
‘Awish. The caretakers of Lalla ‘Awish’s shrine also describe the 
saint’s daily trips to Arabia. According to them, it was the jinn 
(ghosts) who used to take her there: 

On one such occasion, Lalla ‘Awish was praying, but her child, whom she 
had left behind in Marrakech, was crying. She, being aware of this, moved 
her leg in order to rock the cradle and to comfort him. This happened 
during the salat in Mecca, other people were present and one man among 
the men saw her behaving like this in the middle of her prayer. He talked to 
the other people about her: “Look at that woman over there!” Lalla ‘Awish 
noticed what was going on and she did not like it. It is not nice to have 
people gossiping about you. So she took away his belief, his iman. His belief 
disappeared because she emptied his breast. He went to the Islamic scholars 
(the ‘ ulamd) for advice and they told him that he had done wrong to a 
woman. He knew whom they meant, he knew it was Lalla Awish and went 
to look for her. He found her in her cave in M^arrakech and asked her to 
forgive him. She wanted to help him and put a piece of bread in her mouth, 
threw it outside and told him to see what he would first find when leaving. 
He found the piece of bread, ate it and got his belief back. 

The story told to me by a middle-aged woman from the old city is 
quite different: 

Lalla ‘Awish was a virgin and whenever a party took place, she went there 
and let herself be carried aw 7 ay into ecstasy. Her parents confined her and 
told her: “Stay at home, do you not want to stay home? Every time you 
leave, you dress yourself and you go to wherever a party or the like takes 
place and let yourself be carried away into ecstasy.” In the end, Allah, the 
Blessed and Exalted, wanted to punish her and she fell down a well. This is 
the well from which they pull up water nowadays in order to take a bath. 
This is the very same well in which Lalla ‘Awish died. People call her Lalla 
‘Awish al-Majdhuba, Lalla ‘Awish the Ecstatic. Every Friday, she is visited 
and, on that occasion, a hadra takes place. Then, the girls take a bath there. 
We know her and we know Lalla Raqlya. Lalla Raqlya bint bi-l-Ahmar also 
died through ecstasy. Well, this is what we heard, this is what people tell us 
and this is what we repeat on hearsay. 

Many more anecdotes can be added. They vary from real stories to 
bits and pieces of information about the saint s character and acts. 

Although now provided with more information about the saint in 
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question, the information is partly contradictory. Lalla ‘Awish is said 
to have died a virgin, but is portrayed as a mother too. In addition 
to this, the anecdotes do not entirely treat Lalla ‘Awish as a positive 
figure. On one hand, she appears to be a pious and righteous 
woman who punishes others who do wrong, but, on the other hand, 
she is judged to be so rebellious that she herself deserves punish¬ 
ment. 

This lack of concurrence is so common to oral histories that 
some people prefer not to call them hikayat but khurafat : superstition, 
fables or fairy tales, 14 even though it is more correct to speak of 
legends. A legend can be defined as follows: it is, more or less, a 
historical story about a human hero from the relatively recent past 
that concerns this world. Since a solid basis for historiography 
cannot be found in this oral genre, in the present study of saints’ 
legends, the imaginary was preferred to the historical figure of the 
saint. 

There are many ways to analyse pictures of saints in legends. 
Since a female saint of ambiguous status is examined here, the way 
in which other researchers dealt with images of holy women and the 
meanings and contradictions that they found attached to them is 
looked at first. Their approach was either sociological or anthropo¬ 
logical. Although many of their feminist ideas could be easily applied 
to Lalla ‘Awish’s case, the outcome is unsatisfactory. Attention must 
be paid to the feminine element in Islamic mysticism for a proper 
appreciation of the legends. Several studies have pointed to this 
element. 13 In the present case, this means that proper attention must 
be paid to the mystical symbolism in the stories and in the rituals 
that take place at the sanctuary. This aspect and its possible implica¬ 
tions are explored in the following section. 

Social Images of Women and Sainthood 

As seen, the first two legends about Lalla ‘Awish in Mecca viewed 
her in a favourable light, but the third one did not. Looking at this 
last legend, the one narrating her death in the well, one even 
wonders why a woman like Lalla ‘Awish is considered a saint. Her 
lifestyle contradicts the prevailing standards of traditional Islamic 
society as represented by her parents. The story is not exceptional, 
however. Similar stories exist about many other female saints in the 
Maghreb. The last story teller mentioned already gave the example 
of Lalla Raqlya, another female saint from Marrakech. 

Not all researchers who came upon stories of such rebellious holy 


women have tried to interpret them. Some just give a translation of 
the legends that were recorded about them and leave it at that. 

Fatima Mernissi is one of the scholars who tried to do more. 
Within the framework of a study on Moroccan women and the 
veneration of saints, 17 she studied the important hagio^raphic work, 
Al-Tashawwuf ila rijal al-tasawwuf, written by al-Tadili. 8 She states 
that female saints lead a far more active life than is usual for the 
average Moroccan woman. The saints do not bother about segrega¬ 
tion of the sexes or traditional patriarchal relations. Some prefer to 
remain virgins and refuse to marry while others prostitute them¬ 
selves. In addition, they can play an active role in religion or politics. 
They, thus, behave in ways usually reserved for men. Many male 
saints, on the other hand, exhibit feminine characteristics and non¬ 
male behaviour. This easy crossing of gender boundaries is supposed 
to explain why women feel at ease in sanctuaries. Men and women 
are on equal terms there, a situation that contrasts markedly with 
the world outside the shrines. 19 

Mernissi concludes that the popularity of saints expresses a revolt 
against the established patriarchal order. However, she says, the 
mere fact that women can utter their grievances inside the sanctu¬ 
aries does not bring about changes in this order. On the contrary: 
exactly because they can express their sorrows every now and then, 
they can adapt themselves more easily to the status quo. In this 
way, Mernissi defines the meaning of the special relation between 
women and saints and of images such as those surrounding Lalla 
‘Awish. 

Daisy Hilse Dwyer, who did research on Moroccan concepts of 
manliness and womanliness, 21 states that the way in which female 
sainthood is regarded does not differ from the way in which women, 
in general, are regarded. A woman who marries does not only lose 
her physical virginity, but also some virtues on the sexual and social 
level, that is, she loses her highly esteemed innocence by changing, 

in due time, from a timid and cautious bride into a wife who devel- 

22 

oped “a callous self-servingness”. 

For women, there are only two alternatives to escape this lot. A 
real female saint avoids loss of virginity and marriage while the 
woman who already passed that stage can limit or compensate the 
damage done through certain superhuman actions. Dwyer gives 
an example of the latter option by presenting an oral story from 
Taroudant about an unmarried prostitute who spends the money that 
she has inherited in order to provide her pregnant neighbour with 
bouillon and chicken. Thereupon, the Angels of Death come to take 
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the prostitute to paradise. 23 According to the author, this remarkable 
ending shows how female sainthood is looked upon: a sexually 
experienced woman is only capable of preserving her exalted state to 
a certain extent and runs the risk of sliding back again. To protect her 
from this, God may quickly let her return to Him. In the case of a 
man, the change in his life would have indicated the start of a con¬ 
tinuous pious life. 24 This contradicts Mernissi’s assertion that male 
and female saints have the same characteristics. 2j> 

Consequently, Dwyer concludes that female sainthood is in con¬ 
flict with female development. According to her, this explains the 
small number of female saints in Morocco and the limited details 
about these saints’ lives because, however venerated saints may be, 
family, friends and acquaintances will always try to prevent a girl 
from choosing a life of total piety. Virginity comes close to the ideal 
of the Moroccan woman, but such a definitive denial of her tasks in 
the fields of sexuality, reproduction and maternity would, if followed 
on large scale, form a threat to the continuity of society. 26 

If Mernissi’s approach is compared to that of Dwyer, it becomes 
clear that the former puts more emphasis on the rebelliousness of 
the female saint while the latter stresses the piety of women who, 
before their spiritual change, went through several phases of moral 
decay. Accordingly, Dwyer explains much better than Mernissi why 
these “unacceptable” women also end up being venerated as saints. 
Besides, the difference between the pious and the rebellious is not as 
great as it appears to be at first sight: both deviate from the ordinary 
way that things are organised and so they can both be considered 
non-conformists. 27 


Further Exploration 

Taking these theories as points of departure, Lalla ‘Awish’s life can 
be further explored. 

The last legend about Lalla ‘Awish leaves the impression of an 
unhappy end: she dies in the well. Mernissi states that it is possible 
that story tellers sometimes give a distorted picture of the female 
saints’ final lot just to discourage other women from following the 
same path, 28 but, if one compares Lalla ‘Awish’s story with Dwyer’s 
story about the holy prostitute, one may take it to imply that God 
also took Lalla ‘Awish direcdy to heaven and that her death is incor¬ 
rectly explained as a punishment. 

Consequently, the legend about Lalla ‘Awish can be explained 
both in a positive and a negative way. If one follows the explanation 



of the story teller, it remains unclear why Lalla ‘Awish is considered 
a saint. Dwyer’s ideas about female sainthood, however, do make 
this clear. Lalla ‘Awish’s love of transgressive socialising can still be 
seen as negative and deviating behaviour, but the state of ecstasy 
becomes a means to achieve something positive. This was also the 
case of a Tunisian female saint in a legend recorded by the Dutch 
scholar, Edien Bartels, where, since the saint reacts in a positive way 
to the hadra and is led into ecstasy, the people become convinced 
that she is a good woman instead of being possessed by the devil. 

Interpretation of the second legend, the one in which Lalla ‘Awish 
punished the man who slandered her, confirms some of Dwyer’s 
other statements in a very direct way: Islamic society (as represented 
by the man) looks upon piety and maternity (as represented by Lalla 
‘Awish) as two things that cannot be combined. It is remarkable that 
Lalla ‘Awish turns out to be more powerful than the man who must 
admit that he was wrong, a fact that is even confirmed by the 
Islamic scholars to whom he went for advice. 

However, the problem remains that Lalla ‘Awish is represented 
alternately as a virgin and as a mother in these two stories. When 
the caretakers at her shrine were asked to help out, they said that 
she was married. People said that Sldi Wihlan, another saint from 
Marrakech who has his sanctuary in the same street as Lalla ‘Awish, 
was her husband, but this was denied by the caretakers. According 
to them, people only thought so because of the vicinity of his shrine 
to Lalla ‘Awish’s shrine. It was unknown who had been her real 
husband. 30 Her child was a boy who died prematurely. 

Bartels showed, however, that these kinds of contradictory images 
about one and the same saint frequently occur. Even if the saint has 
a line of descendants, his or her celibacy may be confirmed. In this 
way, the image of the perfect saint is preserved. 

Contradictions in the stories of Lalla ‘Awish were dealt with up to 
now in accordance with methods used by researchers who were pre¬ 
viously cited in their approach to the saints whom they studied, i.e. 
following their basic assumption that life stories of female saints 
reflect the divergent attitudes towards the position of women. 
However, the dogmatic way in which Mernissi analyses these atti¬ 
tudes suggests that holy women are depicted today as a kind of role 
model for repressed women. The role that Islamic society assigns to 
women, in general, which concerns aspects of repression as well as 
female protest against this, constitute the major part of the vocabu¬ 
lary of this approach. This explanation of female saints legends is 
insufficient. Instead of exploiting all the different aspects in the 
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legends, one-dimensional ideas of an elite, which could quickly and 
easily be nuanced, are projected back into time and superimposed 
on the saints while, apparently, no trouble is taken to verify whether 
the women who usually visit saints’ sanctuaries do actually associate 
their saints with the ideas just mentioned. This is doubtful. 

First and foremost, saints and their lives represent a religious or 
spiritual reality to the visitors of the shrines. Indeed, when people 
are asked what they find to be the most important or the most beau¬ 
tiful aspect of their saints’ legends, they quite unanimously come up 
with a religious concept, that is, the niya (intention) of the saint. 
Therefore, they often express a longing for the good old days when 
people still behaved like good Muslims unlike those of today: “ Al-niya 
ma-bqat-sh .” 32 Aspects that may strike us as unreal or as contra¬ 
dictions do not seem to bother them. God is capable of everything. 
That is why, when doubt is sometimes raised by researchers, for 
example, with regard to the holy status of the saint concerned, the 
answer often judged to resolve matters is: “Allahu a‘lam'\ “God 
knows best”. Additionally, a special category of saints’ legends con¬ 
firms their point of view in which saints seem to behave in a way 
that contradicts their rank or status, something that turns out to be 
only an outward appearance. 33 

This brings one to another way of looking at the stories, namely, 
an analysis that concentrates on the spiritual and mystical imagery 
in the legends, an imagery that also occurs in the simple visitation 
of saints or other rituals related to them. 34 Since most saints were 
Sufis, this seems to be the appropiate context in which to talk 
about them. Such a situation is confirmed when looking again at 
Lalla ‘Awish’s case. However, another look at the points already 
discussed, namely the rebellion of holy women and their virginity, 
marriage and motherhood in relation to piety, provides necessary 
background. 

Spiritual Images of Women and Sainthood 

Annemarie Schimmel’s assertion that Sufism has created more 
chances than other branches of Islam for women to take an active 
part in religious and social life 35 is affirmed by other researchers who 
paid particular attention to the feminine element in Islamic mysti¬ 
cism. 

Michel Choclkiewicz states that, in spite of the limitations that 
some fuqahd 3 and Sufis put on female spirituality, the Quran and 
hadith can be interpreted in such a way that women are given full 
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access to the highest degrees of spirituality. This is the basis of the 
most coherent doctrine within Islam with regard to female saint¬ 
hood, the one that can be ascribed to Ibn ‘Arab! (d. 638/1240). 
The forty-nine spiritual degrees that constitute the hierarchy of 

sainthood which he describes are accessible to both men and 

36 

women. 

Su‘ad al-Haklm also stresses the equality of men and women in 
the doctrine of al-Shaykh al-Akbar. According to her, Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
ideas are those of true Islam and that is why these ideas should play 
an important role in current discussions about the position of 
Muslim women. 37 

Valerie J. Hoffman states that most women in Islam who suc¬ 
ceeded in overcoming social barriers were indeed Sufis. Sufi orders 
admitted women to their ranks and their gatherings, be it under 
some or many restrictions. Moreover, some women were Sufi 
shaykhs themselves and could also guide pupils of the opposite sex. 
The segregation of the sexes was disregarded in many cases not, as 
in Mernissi’s interpretation, out of rebellion against society, but as a 
result of the joint attainment of a certain spiritual level, a level on 
which sexual differences and attraction do not play a role any 
more. 33 Accordingly, women are no longer seen as a threatening 
factor in the sense of being the “femme fatale” who creates chaos in 
society by way of her seductive devices, further described by Mer- 
nissi elsewhere. 39 As a result, sexual union with a woman is not per¬ 
ceived as a threat to man’s essence but as a means to reach an idea 
of the relation between God and man. 40 

The idea regarding the mystical meaning of sexuality also came 
from Ibn ‘Arab!. According to Ibn ‘Arabi, God comprises all notions 
and contradictions which meet in Him: He is, at the same time, 
active/man and passive/woman. Therefore, if one wants to know 
God, one must know both aspects. But God can only be known 
through His manifestation in creation. If man wants to know God 
through knowledge of himself (he exists in the capacity of a creature 
of God), he will only know the passive aspect because he is passive in 
his relation to Him. But, in his relation with the woman, man is 
active in the way in which God is active towards him. Sexual union 
is valuable in this sense. 41 

In addition to this, it produces so much pleasure that the partners 
not only acquire an idea of the pleasures of Paradise, but also lose 
consciousness of themselves to such an extent that duality no longer 
exists and they become one. This experience is related to the dis¬ 
appearance of the self in God. Ibn ‘Arab! added the recommendation 
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that the disciple becomes like a woman: passive in the hands of God. 
That men should take on female characteristics was an idea that 
aroused much opposition. 42 

Thus, when Mernissi talked about male saints who exhibited non¬ 
male behaviour, she overlooked the possibility of this containing a 
spiritual connotation. The same applies to female saints who, by 
being more (or, rather, differently) active than the average Muslim 
woman, stimulated their male side in order to realise spiritual per¬ 
fection. 43 That may be one of the reasons why holy women like 
Rabi‘a were considered to be men. 44 But, as Su‘ad al-Haklm stated, 
Ibn ‘Arabl considered women, in general, to be more perfect than 
men to begin with because they naturally comprise active and 
passive elements. With the addition of their beauty, it becomes clear 
why he suggested that the mystic could best contemplate the woman 
in order to get an idea of God, however partial it may be. The 
aureole of sacredness that thus surrounds women 45 seems to be far 
removed from the mere negative attitudes towards women that 
Mernissi and Dwyer ascribed to Islamic society. 46 But, the divergent 
ideas that people can have are also reflected within Sufism itself 
because many Sufis did not agree with Ibn ‘Arab! either. They con¬ 
sidered women to be the source of all evil in both the world and 
religion and some expressed their negative attitude by giving pre¬ 
ference to celibacy. Some even went so far as to reject the food pre¬ 
pared by women. 47 While Mernissi seems to consider the 
phenomenon of men who cook for themselves as an expression of 
male emancipation, 48 this example proves that the opposite may be 
the case as well. 

Although the majority of Muslims see marriage as a necessity, 
those who seek to be reunited with God could consider marriage to 
pose too much of a distraction from achieving their goal. But, it is 
not only men who chose celibacy. Many women among the early 
Sufis did, too. 49 

Because Dwyer did not take the context of Sufism into account, 
she overlooked the fact that the choice for celibacy also concerns 
holy men and, consequendy, put too much stress on female celibacy. 
The question whether the service of God can be combined with 
marriage concerns women only because they are mystics, not due to 
their being female. Therefore, Mernissi was right when she, unlike 
Dwyer, stated that male and female saints share the same characte¬ 
ristics. And, whether or not they opt for marriage, fatherhood or 
motherhood, they can attain sainthood anyhow. Sainthood, be it 
male or female, is not incompatible with such developments. That is 
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probably why Chodkiewicz and al-Hakim did not even find it neces¬ 
sary to touch upon the subject of celibacy. 

At the same time, it cannot be denied that the majority of Sufi 
women were indeed celibate, 50 something that cannot be said of Sufi 
men. Celibacy somehow seems to be more important or profitable 
for women, whether this corresponds with Hoffman Jl or Mernissi 
who hypothesise that women who chose this option rejected male 
oppression, obedience towards men and the responsibilities of mar¬ 
riage, or according to Dwyer, because of the importance of the 
social concept of virginity. However, the positive values that she 
connects with virginity do not appear to play an explicit role in the 
choice made by women or men in favour of celibacy. 

Nevertheless, the notion of virginity plays an important role in 
Sufism. First and foremost related to the purity of the virgin Mary, 
virginity is conceptualised in terms of man functioning as a blank 
page that is perfectly open to receive divine knowledge. 52 Dwyer’s 
statement about married women somehow being “wiser” through 
sexual experience and not as able to preserve exalted states means 
exactly the same, be it in the opposite direction, but should not be 
taken as literally as she did. For, it is true that marriage provides new 
experiences and that the knowledge derived from them may indeed 
be an obstacle to access the true knowledge of God, but then this risk 
is inherent in every engagement and is also applicable to men. 

In contrast to the considerable attention that Mernissi paid to the 
connection between rebellion and sainthood, whether male or 
female, hardly anything is said about this subject according to the 
Sufi approach treated thus far. Some ideas and practices of Sufism 
were considered offensive by other Muslims and the celibacy of Sufi 
women could be interpreted as a rejection of the traditional male 
dominion, but they were not originally meant as such. 

However, there are Islamic mystics who expressly behave as non¬ 
conformists. They are often associated with the malamatiya. There are 
many types of them, but all the malamatiya have the common desire 
that they want to stay hidden like saints. Many of them just led a 
quiet life like other people in order to avoid the revelation of their 
extraordinary 7 state, but some went a step further: they encouraged 
negative reactions from people by making them believe that they did 
not pray the obligatory five ritual prayers or misbehaved in other 
ways. 53 The eagerness of these malamatiya to be blamed by other 
people is sometimes called an indication of their imperfection 
while the quiet ones are often said to represent the most perfect 
form of sainthood. JJ 
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In Morocco, the term malamati is often interpreted in the former 
sense and therefore associated with the buhlul (the insane saint) or the 
majdhub. 36 This last predicate finally leads us back to Lalla ‘Awish 
and her nickname al-Majdhuba. Majdhub can either mean that a 
person is in a trance J 7 of a rather advanced and extreme sta^e 58 or 
it can indicate a saint who is illuminated through ecstasy. " That 
there is a connotation of weirdness connected to the majdhub 66 is 
confirmed in Lalla Swish’s case by one group of visitors to her 
sanctuary of whom it is said that the saint is particularly fond 
because she feels connected to them: people who suffer from mental 
illnesses or psychosomatic disorders. 

Further Exploration 

The nicknames that are explained in saints’ legends are usually con¬ 
nected to the miraculous qualities of the saints concerned. 61 With 
regard to Lalla ‘Awish, this means that the reason for her holiness 
must be located in ecstasy. The definition that Khadija Naamouni 
gives for the term majdhub confirms this by connecting the ecstatic 
state with miracle working: “chrif [descendant of the prophet 
Muhammad or a saint] qui tombe dans cet etat mental appele 
Jadhba, transe, au cours duquel il accomplit des pratiques surna- 
turelles.” 62 

The story about Lalla ‘Awish who fell down the well explains her 
nickname, but does not discuss miracles while, on the other hand, 
the anecdotes about her voyages to Mecca do not say anything 
about ecstasy but rather give some idea of her supernatural 
powers. 63 The mystical symbolism imbedded in those legends, 
however, shows that they are consistent. 

Lalla ‘Awish’s daily trip to Mecca indicates her continuous con¬ 
templation of God: everything she does is directed to Him. Distances 
in space and time are no longer important because her intense 
feeling of being near God actually transports her to Mecca: a feeling 
that must be easily recognisable to the common people since they 
are said to experience Mecca as even physically very close because it 
is so dear to them. 64 

Not only deep religious feelings but also rituals of ordinary belie¬ 
vers prove to be valuable in the explanation of the legends about 
Lalla ‘Awish. Many of the elements found in the stories repeat 
themselves in the rituals around her sanctuary. It is exactly in these 
repetitions that are found the keys to understanding the nature of 
her sainthood. 
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In this way, the times during which both Lalla ‘Awlsh’s flight and 
those rituals take place can be conceived as meaningful: they are the 
times of ritual prayer. Lalla ‘Awish always went to Mecca at the time 
of al-maghrib: bathing near the well currently takes place on Friday at 
the hour of al-waqfa (in Moroccan dialect) when the whole Muslim 
community directs itself towards Mecca for communal prayer in the 
mosque. The same day, between al^asr and al-maghrib , trance 
dances, called jadhba or hadra , are held next to the saint’s grave. ' 
The times mentioned do not only indicate moments during which 
the presence of God is felt more strongly but the presence of other 
supernatural beings as well. For example, al ‘asr is said to be the 
time when the jinn (spirits) become active. 

The connection of daily prayer and ascension into the divine pre¬ 
sence which can now be made on the basis of both legends and 
rituals around Lalla ‘Awish is an important one among Sufis and 
goes back to the Prophet Muhammad himself. The description of 
ecstatic experiences in terms of ascension is also widespread. This 
makes the story about Lalla ‘Awlsh’s mystical journey practically 
identical to the story about her ecstasy. There is great significance in 
the saying that for the majdhub , the ravi , the way to God is a short 
one. 6/ Consequently, the well in which Lalla ‘Awlsh disappeared is 
just an allusion to her (definite) return to God. Dwyer was right 
when she talked about the direct transfer of holy women to heaven. 

In keeping with this connection, the symbolic gate to the divine 
world is considered to be not only the well but also the cave in Lalla 
‘Awish’s sanctuary. 68 The cave is said to have been situated at the 
site of the actual grave and many parallels can be found between the 
cave and the well. Caves, like wells, are resorts that are well known 
to be favoured by jinn. In both of them, Lalla ‘Awish established 
contact with the supernatural, but only after being somehow purified 
and thus being better able to receive the divine: the roots of the 
Arabic word for cave, kh-l-w , indicate that she was not only secluded 
but also “emptied” while the water in the well refers more directly to 
purification as does the state of virginity which is ascribed to her. 
Lalla ‘Awish is thus prepared for the transition to a new and higher 
state and, in fact, contemporary visitors who come to visit her in 
order to have some problem solved do not aim for less, even though 
it is on a different level. They neither lose themselves nor stay 
behind in the divine world like Lalla ‘Awish who stayed behind in 
the well, but they do leave behind personal things like a comb, a bra 
or underwear near the well or the grave so as to prolong contact 
with the divine. 
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The mystical journey of Lalla ‘Awish is not something belonging 
to the past. The legends that are still told about Lalla ‘Awlsh bear 
witness to that fact such as one of the rituals that still takes place 
every year during the saint’s annual feast: the well is closed for one 
night because the saint herself is said to abide in it. With regard to 
the grave, some of the caretakers say that Lalla ‘Awish is not buried 
there but in Sebta (North Morocco) and that they are uncertain 
whether the saint used to pray in Mecca or in Sebta during her life 
time. Sebta is also known as “small Mecca”. Since Lalla ‘Awish’s site 
has not been fixed yet, the saint still “moves” about in the minds of 
people. 

Both the saint’s movement through space, which was a basic 
element in all three legends presented here, and the so-called rebel¬ 
lious aspects can be explained in a spiritual way. 

Lalla ‘Awlsh was criticised by her parents as well as by society, in 
general, because of her participation in the jadhba . Since her atten¬ 
tion is focused on another world, she does not seem to care about 
this very much. In this sense, it is noteworthy that her only child is 
said to have died early. He was the one who kept her from total 
devotion to God during the ritual prayer in Mecca. He was her tie 
to this world with which she had to break and he was taken away. 
Although this incident can be seen as an affirmation of the incom¬ 
patibility of motherhood with piety, the son, in himself, is not impor¬ 
tant and could be exchanged for other persons or objects that 
distract people from complete devotion to God. In Marrakech, the 
story about Lalla ‘Uda, who is so captivated by her beautiful garden 
that she forgets that she is fasting for Ramadan and picks some fruit 
and eats it, is a good example in this respect. Consequently, she has 
to give away her garden. Lalla ‘Awish’s fate had consequences that 
also reached into the future: without children [awladj who can take 
care of her sanctuary, even her present-day ties to this world are 
reduced to a minimum. 

With regard to the motherhood of Lalla ‘Awish, suffice it to say 
that the ambiguous attitude which people may have about the celi¬ 
bacy of saints, discussed above in the context of Sufism, is clearly 
reflected in the variants of her legends. Such variants, often seen as a 
confirmation of the lack of veracity inherent in saints’ legends, thus 
prove to be not so much deviations of the truth as reflections of dif¬ 
ferent images of what saints ought to be. 69 

Whether Lalla ‘Awish ever was an actual mother will probably 
never be known for sure, but the legends also depict her in the role 
of spiritual mother when she showed the way (tariq) to two men. This 
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becomes clear through her gestures. Her handing down the stick to 
the first one indicates mystical initiation 70 while the piece of bread 
that is thrown before the second man symbolises the passing down 
of knowledge. Food is often used in this way in Moroccan saints’ 
stories 71 as are the bodily fluids of saints in their capacity as carriers 
of baraka . Lalla ‘Awish also added some of her spittle to the bread by 
putting it in her mouth before throwing it out of the door. The 
divine blessing that was materialised in this way played a role in a 
ritual that, until a few decades ago, seems to have taken place in 
Lalla ‘Awish’s sanctuary: on the place where Lalla ‘Awish had 
thrown her piece of bread, a curious kind of sand was said to con- 
tinously erupt from the earth, much like a flowing ant hill. People 
used to put some of it in their mouth and, in this way, copied the 
behaviour of the man from the story who was being fed by his spiri¬ 
tual mother. But, when the sanctuary was tiled, this piece of earth 
was also covered and the habit ceased to exist. 

However, in spite of the disappearance of the site where the baraka 
of Lalla ‘Awish was transmitted, people still relate how she appears 
in visions or dreams to direct them to come to her sanctuary or to 
follow her advice. 

But, it is not only through the transference of the stick, the piece 
of bread or other devices that Lalla ‘Awish acts like a Sufi shaykh 
towards his followers. It is also the way in which she makes her stu¬ 
dents completely open to her message and education. They should 
become blank, innocent, pure or virginal, all images that occurred 
before and that are repeated here through descriptions that differ 
only superficially, not intrinsically. The first man is already bereaved 
of everything before he meets her, but is, nevertheless sent away at 
first, while the second man is “emptied” by her after his misconduct 
towards her. 

The bathing rituals near the well in Lalla ‘Awish’s sanctuary can 
be considered in the same way. They are as purification rituals in 
order to be in a state that is appropriate to receive divine inter¬ 
ference which is not to be confused with the state of ritual purity 
required for every visit to a sanctuary. At the same time, the bathing 
can be seen as a ritual repetition of Lalla ‘Awish’s fall in the well. 

Both men have first sought advice from other men but did not 
find a satisfactory solution and eventually returned to Lalla ‘Awish. 
This reminds us of the wandering Sufi who, in search of knowledge, 
contacts various authorities before finding his ultimate master. The 
fact that, in their case, the master is a woman does not seem to 
matter nor does the disregard of sexual segregation. 72 
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Conclusion 

An approach that tries to bring out emancipatory and rebellious 
aspects in legends and rituals around both male and female saints 
reveals something about the preoccupations of today’s intellectual 
elite, but it does not suffice, however, in capturing the full meaning 
of the stories concerned. For this latter purpose, the anecdotes must 
be interpreted within their proper religious and spiritual context, 
namely, that of Islamic mysticism. The legends about Lalla ‘Awish 
could thus be accounted for by interpreting the mystical symbols 
found in both Sufi thought and rituals that still take place around 
her sanctuary. Explanation of the legends in this way shows, among 
other things, that Lalla ‘Awish ’s “rebellion” was not so much direc¬ 
ted against patriarchal society as against ties to this world, her ulti¬ 
mate purpose being a reunion with God. The goal of this study was 
to point this out. 


Notes 

1 I express thanks to Remke Kruk for reading and commenting on the 
drafts of this paper several times. I also want to express my gratitude 
to the caretakers at Lalla ‘Awlsh’s shrine: Lalla Aisha, Lalla Mina and 
Si Mohamed, for their endless patience in telling me time and again 
about their saint, and to Jaafar Kansoussi and Abdelilah Tabit, both 
specialists in Sufism, for pointing out to me the importance of the 
mystical imagery in the saints’ legends of their city, something for 
which I will always be indebted to them. 

2 Although there are objections to the use of the term, saint, in an 
Islamic context, (Michel Chodkiewicz, “La saintete et les saints en 
islam” in Henri Chambert-Loir and Claude Guillot (eds), Le culte des 
saints dans le monde musulman , Paris, 1995, 13), it is nevertheless used 
here for the sake of the readability of the text. The saint stands for wall 
lldh . 

3 It should be noted that the expression “the Seven Saints” can have 
different meanings: it either means the Seven Patrons of Marrakech, 
all the saints of the city or Marrakech itself See H. De Castries, “Les 
sept patrons de Marrakech”, Hesperis 4 (1924), 279; Gaston Deverdun, 
Marrakech , des origines a 1912, I, Rabat, 1959, 573; ‘Abbas b. Ibrahim al- 
Marrakushi, al-Nam bi-man halla Marrakush wa-Aghmdt min al-alam X, 
Rabat, 1983, 366 and D. Jemma, Les tanneurs de Marrakech , Memoires 
du C.R.A.P.E. XIX, Algiers, 1971, 11. 

4 In fact, many people started their remarks about the saints of their city 
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with this story. In this way, to some extent, it can be considered to 
function as a starting formula. 

5 See my forthcoming article, “Lieux et contes des saints de Marrakech” 
in the collection of papers presented during the seminar “Le culte des 
saints dans le sud marocain”, 12-13 February 1998, Le Centre de 
Recherche sur les Cultures Maghrebines, Universite Cadi Ayyad, 
Marrakech. 

6 Although the separation between oral and written tradition is not rigid 
as may be understood from this remark. Illiterate people sometimes tell 
stories that can be found in books while literate people may tell stories 
that are never noted down. Besides, written hagiographies are based to 
a large extent on oral sources (see note 14). This remark does not 
suggest that the ritual importance of a particular saint is always reflec¬ 
ted in oral tradition because this is not the case. Some saints are fre¬ 
quently visited by people while hardly any stories are told about them 
or even none at all, yet the opposite may occur, too. 
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CHAPTER 13 


Between Symbol and Reality: 

The Image of Women in 
Twentieth Century Arab Art 1 

Silvia Naef 


That which is generally designated “modern Arab art” (alfann al 
‘arabt al-hadith) began to appear in the main centres of the Arab 
world at the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twen¬ 
tieth century. Inspired by Western models, this art began to replace 
traditional Islamic art in some spheres which, with the exception of 
calligraphy, began to decrease. 

Contrary to what occurred m music and literature where the tra¬ 
ditional genres survived with relatively few modifications, the break 
with tradition in the fine arts was a radical one for both material and 
cultural reasons. In fact, Islamic art was an applied art practiced by 
craftsmen. When their production diminished, they ceased produ¬ 
cing, their art began to decline. Culturally, meanwhile, the idea 
began to spread that Islamic art which did not satisfy the naturalistic 
criteria then in vogue in the West, was a non-art. This real or sup¬ 
posed absence of art was perceived as one of the numerous signs of 
Arab “cultural backwardness” while adoption of Western art was 
supposed to constitute proof that Arabs could adapt to modern civili¬ 
sation. During the first half of the twentieth century, the dominant 
concept within this tendency was that of “catching-up” with Eur¬ 
opean civilisation. For the artists of this period, it was a matter of 
demonstrating their physical ability to produce figurative works of art 
comparable to those of European artists; the European model 
seemed so overwhelmingly “superior” to them that they could but 
reproduce it. Having adopted the nineteenth-century Western 
concept of progress in the fine arts progress believed to manifest 
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itself in an ever more exact and perfect naturalism—some believe 
that Arab artists had come to consider that traditional Arab art, 
overly schematic and abstract, corresponded to a less advanced stage 
of development. 2 

To enable Arab art to “catch up” with the West, art schools were 
founded and students were sent to Europe, primarily to France and 
Italy but also sometimes to England, usually on state scholarships. 
The oldest art school in the Arab world, the School of Fine Arts in 
Cairo ( Madrasat al-funun al-jamila ), opened on 13 May 1908. Although 
it was a private Egyptian institution, financed by a member of the 
ruling family, Prince Yusuf Kamal, the first professors were, without 
exception, European, mainly Italians and Frenchmen. The French 
sculptor, Guillaume Laplagne, was the school’s first director; his 
countryman Gabriel Biessy (1854-1935) succeeded him in this posi¬ 
tion, followed by the Italian Camillo Innocenti (1871-1961). Indigen¬ 
ous portrait painters educated in Europe began opening professional 
studios in Beirut at the end of the nineteenth century. A full fledged 
local art movement did not develop, however, until the 1920s and 
1930s with the establishment of the Academie Libanaise des Beaux-Arts 
(ALBA) in 1937. After Iraq gained independence in 1932, young men 
were sent from there to study in Europe. In 1941, an Institute of Fine 
Arts (Ma ( had al-Junun al-jamila) was inaugurated in Baghdad, followed 
by an Academy (Akadimiyyat al-Junun al-jamila) in 1962. Academic 
painters were already active in Syria during the first half of the 
century, but the first scholarly institution, the Kulliyyat al-funun al- 
jamila, was not opened until 1959 in Damascus. In North Africa, the 
situation differed from place to place. Easel painting became quite 
popular in Tunisia in the first decades of this century whereas, in 
Algeria, native students had no real access to formal art studies 
throughout the French occupation. In Morocco, a form of local fine 
arts developed only after the country acquired independence in 1956. 
And in the Gulf states, fine arts were not practiced until the 1970s. 

In general, two periods can be distinguished in modern Arab art: 
a period of adopting Western art which lasted until around 1950 
and a period of adapting it from 1950 until today. In the first 
period, the dominant intention was to “catch up” in that certain 
Arab artists perceived indigenous artistic production to be qualita¬ 
tively “behind” that of the West. Stylistically, this phase was essen¬ 
tially academic with landscapes and picturesque scenes being the 
favourite subject matter. 

The thrust during the second period was, on the contrary, to inte¬ 
grate local traditions to this adopted art. Beginning in the 1950s, 
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artistic production was subject to a new priority, namely, the quest 
for authenticity (, asala). Two factors contributed to this phenomenon: 
independence which was attained by most Arab states during this 
period and the discovery of the various revolutions that Western art 
itself had undergone since the turn of the century. With indepen¬ 
dence, the will to develop an indigenous culture intensified on every 
level. Coupled with the widespread development of Arab nationa¬ 
lism (Nasserism and Batihism), this led to a heightened interest in 
different forms of local cultural expression and, after a long period of 
Westernisation among some Arab artists, to the demand for a return 
to Arab “roots”. This need was insistently felt in the fine arts where 
the break with all forms of traditional art had been radical. An effort 
was made to integrate aspects of local traditions into the henceforth 
definitively adopted language of Western art. In this sense, one can 
speak of adapting elements derived from local tradition to Western 
artistic forms. Local here does not refer strictly to Islamic tradition, 
but rather the arts of all civilisations that had been present in a given 
country before Europeans took hold. This quest is far from over. 
The return-to-roots movement can nonetheless be loosely situated 
between 1950 and 1980; these decades will thus be the special focus 
of the second part of this analysis. 

The Sources: Availability, Accessibility and 
Documentary Value 

The fact that Western-style fine arts were only recently introduced 
into the Arab world has important consequences on the accessibility 
of art work. The “love of art”, an integral part of the cultural prac¬ 
tices of elites in Western society as shown by Pierre Bourdieu, 3 
is new in the Arab world. This means that conservation and classifi¬ 
cation of artwork as well as archiving, cataloguing and, to a lesser 
extent, the publication of specialised works on fine arts are not fully 
developed. Since the beginning of the 1990s, however, there have 
been changes, including the opening of the new Museum of Modern 
Egyptian Art in Cairo in 1991 and the comprehensive art centre 
Darat al-funun in Amman in 1993. 4 With the return of peace in 
Lebanon, art galleries, which were flourishing before the civil war, 
have been able to take up their activities once again. But, the Arab 
world has still not yet shown its contemporary artistic patrimony to 
its best advantage. 

In fact, in the few museums in the Arab world dedicated to 
modern Arab art, there is not much in the way of systematic 
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presentation of art work or pedagogical efforts aimed at a wider 
public. For instance, in the Museum of Modern Art in Cairo, no 
written information is given in the exhibits for over half the paint¬ 
ings. The museum catalogue, 5 edited in 1992 by the Ministry of 
Culture, is not exhaustive; works are listed without being reproduced 
or dated. The same is true of other catalogues edited by the Egyp¬ 
tian Ministry of Culture, namely the catalogue for the Mahmud 
Mukhtar Museum. 5 

However, beginning in the 1970s, Iraq made a concerted effort in 
the areas of archiving and art conservation, opening fine arts 
archives that house written documents about the art movement. But, 
given the current political situation, there is little cause for hope that 
this effort will be followed up. As for Lebanon, despite its long and 
important fine arts movement, it still has no public museum with a 
permanent contemporary art exhibition and the situation is similar 
in Tunisia. 

During the first years of its existence in the 1980s, the Institut du 
Monde Arabe (IMA) in Paris had its collection of modern Arab art on 
permanent display; it also published a catalogue of the works. 7 Since 
then, the collection has been taken down to make room for exhibits 
aimed at a larger public. 

In addition to studio visits, family archives and temporary exhi¬ 
bits, art publications are a major source of information. Though 
numerous, they are often written by non-specialists and lack impor¬ 
tant details. All Arab countries publish texts of uneven quality on the 
historical development of the fine arts. Monographs on important 
artists have also been published. But, systematic catalogues such as 
the one prepared for the exhibit “200 Years of Lebanese Art” pre¬ 
sented in London and Paris in 1989 s are relatively rare. Besides that 
found in the still too rare specialised museums, there is a good 
amount of published material available—enough to get an idea of 
the artistic production in the Arab world from the turn of the 
century to the present. 

The Representation of Women in Arab Art 

The importance of modem art for an understanding of recent 
women’s history in the Arab world certainly cannot be grasped in a 
superficial overview. In the case of academic painting, the existence 
of clearly defined genres and artistic conventions limits its docu¬ 
mentary value. Such artwork does, however, tell us about how tastes 
evolved and, although it does not necessarily reflect the position of 
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women in a given society at a specific historical moment, the chosen 
themes, their reccurrence and the way of representing certain sub¬ 
jects all attest to the “spirit of the time” in that society. It also 
reflects the way that this same society wants to see and be seen and, 
therefore, addresses the issue of the place that it grants, consciously 
or unconsciously, to women. 

Modern Arab art is an imported product in more ways than one: 
Arab painters not only adopted the techniques of their European 
masters, but also the gaze that they turned on the Oriental world 
they painted what seemed “exotic” to foreign eyes. The Oriental 
woman, by virtue of her startling otherness to European painters, 
was therefore a frequently treated subject among indigenous pain¬ 
ters. 

As for European artists, in spite of the naturalism and docu¬ 
mentary pretensions of Western academic Orientalist painting, their 
work was far from realistic. This was true even though most Eur¬ 
opean artists had actually been in the countries that they claimed to 
be representing (it is also true that many Orientalists began to paint 
in this style before visiting the Orient). 9 Needless to say, the Oriental 
woman, so inaccessible, different and “mysterious”, quickly captured 
their imagination. Many European artists painted street scenes fea¬ 
turing veiled women; another favourite theme was villages, believed 
to still retain a kind of “biblical purity”. Western artists came to the 
Orient to find such purity: natural landscape and traditions that had 
not been lost to industrialisation as they had in the West. But their 
favourite subject was the harem, the forbidden place for male 
Western painters. 10 

Women in Academic Painting (1900—1950) 

As students of European artists, the first generation of Arab painters 
borrowed the general iconography of Orientalist painting while 
avoiding lascivious scenes of harems and odalisques. This may be 
explained in part by the fact that they were still strongly tied to 
social and family contexts for which such subjects were unac¬ 
ceptable. The only example of this type seems to have been painted 
by a Syrian artist of nationalistic subjects, Tawfiq Tariq (1875— 
1940)* which represents the last king of Grenada, Muhammad XII 
(Boabdil). The painter’s goal was not to create an erotic fantasy, but 
rather to show how the decadent customs of the last members of the 
dynasty had led to its defeat by the Catholic Kings—an indirect 
condemnation of the practice of polygamy seen as one of the ills that 
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had weakened Arab civilisation (an idea often put forward at the 
time by modernists influenced by European thought). 

But it was not solely the lascivious nature of harem scenes that 
caused Arab painters to avoid them. Created by the imagination of 
European painters, who in all likelihood had no access to such 
places, they may simply have appeared ridiculous to the eyes of an 
Arab public familiar with these places. This seems all the more plau¬ 
sible in that painting of nudes, in fact much more “scandalous”, was 
actually already part of the iconography of Arab painting at this 
time. 

Throughout the first half of the century, landscapes and genre 
scenes dominated. As mentioned, Arab artists borrowed not only 
their masters’ techniques, but also their way of seeing. In fact, Arab 
artists used Orientalist painting’s aesthetic canon and its “discourse” 
to express the Orient. They also concentrated on rural scenes and 
city neighbourhoods that had not yet been touched by modernisation 
so that they, too, might exercise a “modern” Western profession. 

In this newborn art, there are scarcely any representations of the 
urban world that was coming into existence. Likewise, there are 
hardly any modern city-dwelling women in Western dress. (The 
same is true for men, but women are represented much more often.) 
The Lebanese painter Qaysar al-Jumayyil [Cesar Gemayel] (1898 
1958)* is an exception. Al-Jumayyil studied in Paris in the 1930s and 
later became director of the Lebanese Academy of Fine Arts. He 
was nicknamed the “painter of women” because they were one of 
his favourite subjects. Besides scenes of village life in Lebanon, al- 
Jumayyil painted scenes from the life of the bourgeoisie. He painted 
women from live models in an opulent, Westernised, urban atmo¬ 
sphere. Similar themes are to be found in the work of the Egyptian 
Ahmad Sabri (1889—1995)*, a painter who belonged to the first 
generation of students at the School of Fine Arts in Cairo. 

Most of the artists of this period concentrated on areas that had 
kept their premodern character, places where they themselves did 
not belong (or no longer belonged). Women in traditional dress are 
one of the basic elements in these types of compositions. These 
women were from the poorest segments of the population, but their 
poverty or their daily difficulties are not seen; they are shown instead 
in a romantic light. Women constitute a predominant subject in the 
work of Mahmud Sa‘ld (1897 -1964)*, a jurist from an aristocratic 
Egyptian family. Satid, a self-taught painter who travelled in Italy 
and France, is stylistically remote from the Orientalists. His use 
of tubular elements strongly suggests that he was aware of the 
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experiments by Malevich and the Italian Futurists. He nonetheless 
chose stereotypical Orientalist subjects. Except for his portraits of 
family members, the women whom he painted belonged, without 
exception, to the working classes which may explain why a later 
critic cited Satid’s work as “including] a record of the heroic strug¬ 
gle of the fishermen, workers, peasants and native women”. 11 

Rural life was the main source of inspiration for Satid’s country¬ 
man, the sculptor Mahmud Mukhtar (1891 1934)*, who was first 
educated at the School of Fine Arts in Cairo, then in Paris by the 
sculptor Antoine Bourdelle (1861-1929). In his work, Mukhtar 
reverts to elements of ancient Egyptian art. He did not execute por¬ 
traits, but rather, represented types: the peasant woman, the woman 
water-carrier or the woman cheese-seller. He was also the first to 
confer a symbolic value on a female subject. In The Awakening of Egypt 
(Nahdat Misr), the model of which was sculpted during the anti- 
British demonstrations of 1919, a peasant woman unveiling herself 
symbolises the Egyptian nation’s rediscovered pride. 12 

Women are not often represented as individuals but rather as 
symbols of rural or traditional life. Whereas men are generally 
shown carrying out an activity, women become “part of the land¬ 
scape”: they are passive, sitting or just passing by. It would none¬ 
theless be unfair to attribute this to any male chauvinism particular 
to Arab art. 

Another area that clearly shows the degree to which Arab painters 
conformed to the European model is nude painting. Needless to say, 
this genre entirely infringed on the indigenous moral codes. But, 
because it was an integral part of academic art, numerous Arab 
painters adopted it despite the difficulties that they encountered in 
presenting this type of artwork to the public. The Lebanese painter 
Mustafa Farrukh (1909-1957)* explained how he gave up exhibiting 
his nudes in a show organised in Beirut in 1929, deeming the Leba¬ 
nese public insufficiently mature. 13 In the early 1930s, an exhibit by 
his countryman, al-Jumayyil, which included nudes provoked a 
scandal. 14 Still, nudes were a frequent subject in academic painting. 
At the School of Fine Arts in Cairo, for example, artists were able to 
work from nude models who posed until the beginning of the 1980s 
when pressure from Islamic fundamentalist groups led to the abol¬ 
ishment of the practice. 

To summarise, during the first half of the century, the image of 
women in Arab painting is largely indebted to European models 
even if themes like that of the harem were generally avoided. 
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Back to the Roots (1950 to the 1980s) 

In the formative period of contemporary Arab art, the goal was to 
successfully rival European production while demonstrating the skill 
of Arab painters to produce a “true” art. Beginning in 1950 and 
continuing up to the 1980s, the idea of a return to the roots, a quest 
for authenticity (asala) came to the fore. Authenticity was to be 
expressed not only through form but also content. This explains why 
village scenes and views of working class urban neighbourhoods 
continued to abound: these were the places where traditional culture 
had presumably been the best preserved. But, this time, the choice 
of these subjects was often motivated by political or social beliefs and 
commitments. Contrary to the previous decades, the painters now 
wanted to denounce the hardships endured by the working class. 

Women remained a favourite subject and, while styles were 
modernised, the modern woman remained absent from the canvas— 
this, at the time when most political or intellectual discourse was 
extolling the image of a new, liberated woman, working outside the 
home and wearing Western-style clothing. That theme hardly ever 
figures in the art of this period. On the contrary, what the dominant 
discourse rejected for its backwardness had a positive connotation in 
art because of its authenticity. The debate on the role of turath (heri¬ 
tage) influenced not only the form but the content of art. The 
return-to-roots implied recourse to female figures that the Arab 
world had known before the arrival of modernism, itself perceived as 
a Western invention. In art, then, women were sent back to their 
kitchens. 

Does this mean that the artists of this period defended the tradi¬ 
tional division of gender roles? This seems improbable for several 
reasons. First, these painters belonged to an intelligentsia that was 
strongly committed to the ideal of modernisation, an ideal that they 
themselves lived by exercising a profession unknown in traditional 
society. Secondly, for the most part, they considered themselves 
“progressives”. Whatever this term really means, it generally pre¬ 
supposes a positive attitude toward women’s emancipation, one that 
precludes any open proclamation of traditional values. 

The reasons for the renaissance of the image of the “eternal 
woman” at the beginning of the 1950s must be sought elsewhere. 
First, it must be said that the Arab woman in traditional dress 
constitutes a rich plastic form; this much may be seen in the work of 
the Egyptian Salah Tahir (born in 1912)* and the Iraqi Ismahl al- 
Shaykhli (born in 1924)*. Another relevant point is the reference to 
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the socialist ideal, according to which the lower classes are the 
bearers of truth and suffering. It can also be assumed that the work 
of many painters born into the working class reflects a kind of 
attachment to their original environment. But the main reason lies 
yet elsewhere. These images do not represent one woman or some 
particular women, but rather, the Woman, endowed with all her 
traditional attributes: love, compassion and passivity. Coming into 
being as the symbol of emancipation against the backdrop of the 
national liberation movements of the 1950s, this image of woman 
was transformed within the political and cultural context of the 
1970s into a symbol of the land and the suffering country, martyred 
by injustice and despotism or, in the case of Palestine where this 
iconography is very frequent, into a symbol of foreign occupation. 
The woman, who in her traditional role suffers without rebelling, 
perfectly symbolised this situation. It is true that one sometimes sees 
women combatants, namely, in the work of the Syrian painter 
Burhan Karkutli (born in 1932)*, but these are exceptions. Repre¬ 
sentations of men in traditional dress can also be found, but are 
much rarer. Moreover, they illustrate, first and foremost, the lost 
ideal of bedouin life, historically real rather than symbolic, as in the 
late works of the Iraqi Fa’iq Hasan (1914—1992)*. 

Thus far, only male artists have been discussed. This is not 
because there are no women artists in the Arab world although they 
are fewer than men. While there were not more than a handful 
during the first half of the century, the number of women active in 
the area of artistic creation increased considerably starting in 1950. 
A 1974 Unesco report shows that most of the students at the 
Academy of Fine Arts in Lebanon were, at that time, women 
because their families considered that while the artistic profession did 
not provide enough security to a young man, it was perfectly accep¬ 
table and even desirable for a young woman. Hence, the relatively 
high number of women artists in Lebanon. 10 In other countries as 
well, the number of women artists is on the increase. 

To discern differences and shades of difference between men’s 
and women’s painting and to determine whether the manner of 
representing women encountered up to this point could somehow be 
attributed to male fantasy, it seems important to consider works pro¬ 
duced by men and women artists separately. But, it should be clari¬ 
fied beforehand that since the subject dealt with here is the image of 
women, the study must be limited to figurative art despite the fact 
that, in recent years, women artists have sought to express female 
worlds through abstract compositions. 17 Since the 1960s, the role of 
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abstract art, in various forms, has increased for all Arab artists and 
has inspired some of the most original among them. It is important 
to keep this in mind because, as early as the 1950s, a movement 
inspired by socialist realism of the Soviet type claimed that 
abstraction was a bourgeois decadent form of art unsuitable for the 
masses. In the 1970s, this movement would result in nationalist 
realism, praised especially in Iraq by the Ba‘thi theorist, Ilyas Farah. 
The choice of figurative representation is not, therefore, an innocent 
one; in many cases, the artists who practiced it sought to give their 
work an educational and literary quality. They were less interested 
in aesthetic qualities than in artwork as message. 

In this context, then, can one be surprised that, with few excep¬ 
tions, women artists gave an image of their fellow female citizens 
that closely resembled the one offered by men? Like their male col¬ 
leagues, they painted women peasants, mothers and women dancers 
at weddings. Looking at Helen Khal’s book on Lebanese women 
artists (published in 1987 but written in 1976), limiting oneself to 
figurative works, one soon realises that all the works, with the excep¬ 
tion of the surrealist compositions of Juliana Seraphim (born in 
1934)*, represent traditional women. One looks in vain for a trou¬ 
bling note in the idyllic atmosphere of compositions by the Iraqi 
Nazlha Salim (bom in 1927)*, the Egyptians Tahiyya Halim (born in 
1919)* and Jadhibiyya Sirri (born in 1925)* and the Palestinian 
Tamam al-Akhal (born in 1935)*. Peasant women, brides and 
dancers give an idealised and harmonious image of daily rituals and 
practices of yesteryear. The subjects are depicted in exclusively tra¬ 
ditional environments—there is no trace of the changes induced by 
the eruption of modernism. There are, of course, some exceptions, 
notably the Egyptian Inji Aflatun (1924-1989)* who was incar¬ 
cerated for several years under Nasser and who painted scenes of 
prison life. 

Contrary, then, to what can be observed in literature where the 
situation of woman is a recurrent theme, Arab women artists did not 
produce feminist art despite the widespread debate during the 1960s 
and 1970s on the political and social role of art. While female sub¬ 
jects express suffering in many paintings, it is not the suffering that 
women undergo because of their status as women, but rather that of 
the society and the entire nation. It is the suffering of the mother for 
her children and of a submissive human being whose role is not to 
react but to console. The woman comforts the warrior who leaves or 
returns, sacrificing herself discreetly and playing a passive role. 
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Conclusion 

Despite important changes in the representation of women in 
Arabic art since its beginnings at the turn of the twentieth century, 
all such art shares certain characteristics. Apart from bourgeois 
painting of the 1930s and 1940s, women are not represented as 
individuals or as specific persons. Woman’s role in the composition 
is to embody traditional values and symbolise a world that, at least 
in the academic period, was still intact. In the more recent period, 
she has been painted to incarnate suffering and, in some cases, the 
aspirations of an entire people. It can also be said that, from the 
beginning, the women represented are most often from the working 
and lower classes. In the first half of the century, this was due to 
efforts to emulate the Orientalist model. In the 1950s, with the 
back-to-the-roots movement, women came to embody all that was 
understood to be authentically Arab, to the point of becoming a 
symbol of the land, i.e. the Arab land in its suffering and martyr¬ 
dom. These women are not, then, real and contemporary, but 
rather symbols of motherhood, comfort and security. Since the 
1950s, the image of woman has come to incarnate authenticity in 
an art questing for just that, as though all that is true and authentic 
had been swept away by modernism and could only be found once 
again behind the veil. 

While such artistic production does not attempt to describe the 
actual situation of women or even to impose a specific female role, it 
nonetheless idealises and glorifies the traditional role, thus working, 
perhaps unintentionally, to reinforce it. 

Another question remains. Can such works of art serve as histori¬ 
cal documents for the study of women in the Arab world in the 
twentieth century? If one takes them at face value, as it were, the 
answer must be negative because even in instances where a scrupu¬ 
lous naturalism seems to confer documentary value on these works, 
the image is, for the most part, a fictitious one. If one looks deeper, 
however, such representations can furnish interesting information 
not about women’s concrete situations, but rather about the role 
in which society preferred to see them in spite of its discourse on 
liberation. 

Biographical Notes 

Aflatun, Inji: 1924-1989. Egyptian. Student of the Egyptian Surrealist 

painter Kamil al-Tilmisanl. Exhibited with the Surrealist group I’Art 
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independant in Cairo in 1942. Political and artistic activities. Arrested in 
1959. In the 1960s, began painting scenes in the naive and folklore 
genres. 

al-Akhal, Tamam: born in 1935. Palestinian. Studied in Lebanon. With 
her husband, Isma‘11 Shammut (born in 1930), she worked to give Pales¬ 
tinian art a realistic, committed character. 

Farrukh, Mustafa: 1901-1957. Lebanese. Academic painter. First, a 
student of Habib Surur*, then in Rome with Antonio Calcagnadoro. 
Author of several works, including an artistic autobiographical work, 
Tariqi ila l-fann (Beirut, 1986), a description of a journey in the South of 
Spain (Rihla ila bilad almajd al-mafqud , n. pi., 1982) and a compilation of 
articles (Al-Fann wa-l-haydt , Beirut, 1968). Also a collection of sketches 
assembled by the artist’s son, Han! Mustafa Farrukh, Wujuh al ‘asr bi~bd.br 
al-fannan Farrukh , Beirut, 1980 

Gemayel, Cesar: see al-Jumayyil, Qaysar. 

Halim, Tahiyya: born in 1919. Egyptian. Studied in Cairo in the studio 
of the painter Hamid ‘Abd Allah, then at the Academie Julian in 
Paris (1949-1951). Guggenheim Prize in 1958, state scholar (1960- 
1961). Numerous exhibits. 

Hasan, Fa’iq: 1914-1992. Iraqi. One of the founders of modern art in 
Iraq. Studied at the Beaux Arts in Paris from 1935 to 1938. Upon return 
to Baghdad, he became a professor of painting at the Institute of Fine 
Arts. Founder of the Pioneer Group ( Jama'at al-Ruwwad ), also called the 
Primitive Society or S. P. {JamTat al-Bida’iyyiri) which exhibited, for the 
first time, in 1950. Left the group in 1962 after his sixth show. An eclec¬ 
tic painter, he did figurative, abstract, modernist and, at the end of his 
life, Orientalist work. See Shawkat al-Rubayh, Fa’iq Hasan , Baghdad, 
1982. 

al-Jumayyil, Qaysar [French form: Cesar Gemayel]: 1898-1954. Leba¬ 
nese. Academic painter. Student of Khalil Sallbl*. Studied at the Acade¬ 
mie Julian in Paris from 1927 to 1930. First prize at the Exposition 
coloniale in 1931. Upon return to Beirut, he taught at the Lebanese 
Academy of Fine Arts from 1937. A museum is dedicated to him in the 
village where he was born, ‘Ayn al-Tuffaha. See Cesar Gemayel , Le pinceau 
ardent/The Ardent Brush, (French/English), Beirut, 1985. 

Karkutli, Burhan: born in 1932. Syrian. During 1952-1958, was at the 
School of Fine Arts in Cairo; in 1959, at the San Fernando Academy in 
Madrid. Studied graphic art and mural painting in East Berlin, 1961- 
1963. Lived and worked in Syria, Morocco and Lebanon. Has been 
living in Germany since 1970. Very active in the Palestinian cause which 
is often present in his work. See Graph der Revolution, Burhan Karkutli, Ein 
palastinensischer Kunstler, Frankfurt, 1981. 



Mukhtar, Mahmud: 1891 1934. Egyptian. Sculptor. Graduate of the 
School of Fine Arts in Cairo in 1911, pursued his studies at the School 
of Fine Arts in Paris. Gold medallist at the Grand Palais exhibit for the 
model of Nahdat Misr (1919). First Egyptian to have a one-man exhibit in 
Paris in 1930. Inspired by ancient Egyptian heritage, his work includes 
representations of rural life and monuments dedicated to Egyptian 
personalities of the time such as Sa‘d Zaghlul. A museum is dedicated to 
him in Cairo on Tahrlr Street in Zamalek. See Ministry of Culture, 
National Centre for Fine Arts, Museum of Sculptor Mahmoud Moukhtar , 
Cairo, n. d. (English/Arabic) and Badr Abou Ghazi/Gabriel Boctor, 
Mouktar ou le reveil de I’Egypte , Cairo, 1949 (Arabic version: Badr al-Dln 
Abu Ghazi, Mukhtar, Hayatu-hu wafannu-hu, Cairo, 1988.) 

Qurm, Da’ud [French form: Daoud or David Corm]: 1852-1930. Leba¬ 
nese. Studied at the Academy of Fine Arts in Rome (beginning in 1870) 
under Roberto Bompiani. Renowned portrait painter. Exhibited at the 
Expositions Universelles of 1889 and 1901. 

Sabri, Ahmad: 1889-1955. Egyptian. One of the first students of the 
Academy of Fine Arts in Cairo (opened 1908). Academic painter. 

Sa‘id, Mahmud: 1897 -1964. Egyptian. Painter. Educated as a jurist, he 
learned to paint in the studio of the Italian artist Arturo Zanieri in 
Alexandria and at the Academie Julian in Paris. Great connoisseur of 
Western art. His own art reflects the influence of the Futurist and con¬ 
structivist schools while remaining Orientalist in content. Turned toward 
landscapes near the end of his life. See Gabriel Boctor, Mahmoud Said , 
Cairo, 1952 (in French); Badr al-Dln Abu Ghazi, Mahmud ST id, Cairo, 
1972 (in Arabic) and Mahmoud Alnabawi Alshal, Mahmoud Said , Cairo, 
1982 (in English). 

Salibi, Khalil [English form: Khalil Saleebyj: 1870-1928. Lebanese. 
Began drawing at a very young age. Studied art in Edinburgh (1890), 
then in the United States. Visited Paris where he met Puvis de 
Chavannes and Renoir, then London in 1898 where he became a 
well-known portrait painter. Returned to Lebanon and taught at the 
American University from 1900. Opened a studio in 1922 where Qaysar 
al-Jumayyil* and "Umar al-Unsi (1901-1969) worked, along with other 
artists. See Samir Saleeby, Khalil Saleeby. Un peintre du Liban/A Painter from 
Lebanon , Beirut, 1986. 

Salim, Naziha: born in 1927. Iraqi. Institute of Fine Arts in Baghdad, 
School of Fine Arts in Paris (1951). Member of the “Baghdad Group for 
Modern Art”, first modernist group of the country, founded in 1951 in 
Baghdad by her brother Jawad (1919 1961), one of the founders of 
modem art in Iraq. Her father, Muhammad Salim, was an amateur 
painter who had learned his trade at the Military Academy of Istanbul. 
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Seraphim, Juliana: bom in 1934. Lebanese of Palestinian origin. Studied 
first in Lebanon, then in Florence and in Paris. Numerous exhibits in 
Lebanon and abroad. Illustrated many books in both the West and the 
Arab world. Defined as a surrealist artist. 

al-Shaykhll, Isma‘il: born in 1924. Iraqi. Institute of Fine Arts in 
Baghdad, 1945; School of Fine Arts, Paris, 1951. Member until 1982 of 
the “Pioneer Group” founded by Fa’iq Hasan* in 1950. Numerous exhi¬ 
bitions in Iraq and abroad. 

Surur, Habib [French form: Habib Srour]: I860--1938. Lebanese. Aca¬ 
demic painter. Academy of Fine Arts in Rome. Renowned portrait 
painter. Educated numerous Lebanese painters in his studio, namely, 
Mustafa Farrukh*. 

Tahir, Salah: bom in 1912. Egyptian. Graduate in 1934 of the School of 
Fine Arts in Cairo. Known as an academic painter for nearly 20 years, 
his journey to the United States in 1956 first introduced him to abstrac¬ 
tion. He later practiced and became known for his own particular semi- 
figurative, semi-abstract style. See Sobhi al-Charuni [Subhl al-Sharum], 
Salah Tahir , Cairo, 1985 (in Spanish). 

Tariq, Tawfiq: 1875-1940. Syrian. Educated in technical drawing, Paris 
(1923). Portrait artist and history painter. A small museum is dedicated 
to him in Damascus. 
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Glossary 


‘dbiA (pi. ‘abidun): a pious person, devoted to religious observance. 
adab: belles-lettres and, more specifically, a literary genre which developed 
in the Abbasid period and which encompasses the narrative and erudite 
prose production. 

adfb : a cultured person; writer, author of adab works. 
djfi reward in the world to come for pious deeds. 

akhbar al-nisa’: anecdotes and stories about women as a part of adab litera¬ 
ture. 

‘alim (pi. ‘ulamd): scholar, expert in religious sciences. 

‘amah judicial practice, jurisprudence. 
amir (pi. umara): commander, prince. 
anbiya see nabi. 

‘aqd al-istir‘a\ a written declaration in which a witness declares to have 
knowledge about the situation of an individual. 

‘asabiya: originally, spirit of kinship; ethnic, tribal, group solidarity. 
asala: authenticity. 

ashdb al-hadith : experts of the Prophet Muhammad’s tradition. 
al-'asr afternoon prayer. 
awliya’: see wall. 

( awra\ the parts of the body that must be hidden from view. 
awwal al-jama c a: group leader. 

ayydm: literally, days; usually refers to the record (oral or written) of famous 
battles and heroic deeds of the pre-Islamic Arabs. 

‘ayydr (pi. ( ayydrun)\ literally, rascal, vagabond. It was the name given to 
" groups of fighters in Iraq and Iran who played an important role in the 
urban unrest and opposition to rulers. 
baraka : blessing, benediction. A quality implanted by God in sacred per¬ 
sonages, like the Prophet Muhammad and, later on, in saints. 
bid‘a: innovation, a belief or practice for which there is no precedent. 
da ( wa\ proclamation, invitation addressed to men by God and the prophets 
to believe in the true religion. 

dwodn : a collection of poems by one author; office of justice; reception hall. 
dunya : this world, as opposed to the hereafter. 
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fakhr. vainglorious poetry. 

faqth (pl.jitqahd): a specialist in Islamic law. 

fatwa (pi. fatawa): opinion on a point of law. It is given by an expert on 
Islamic law at the request of a private individual or a judge. 

Jiqh : jurisprudence, the science of religious law, covering all aspects of 
public and private life. 

Jitna : sedition, revolt, civil war. In general, disturbance endangering the 
purity of Muslim faith; thus, women behaving in a non-approved way 
may be considered as originating it. 

Juqahd\ see faqih. 

Juru c al-jiqh: applied law, body of positive rules derived from the sources of 
legal knowledge. 

ghazal : love poetry, amatory elegy. 

ghusl : general ritual ablution, washing of the body before the prayer. 
hadith : the Tradition of the Prophet, texts narrating what the Prophet said 
and did. The hadith is second in authority to the Quran as a source for 
Islamic law. 

hadra : Sufi, mystical seance; trance dancing. 

hammam: public bathhouse. A basic feature of the Islamic city, because of 
the need for ritual ablutions before prayer (see ghusl), the bathhouse also 
became a place for social intercourse and relaxing. 
hamula : extended family, a term used in some parts of the Middle East. 
hasan: good approved acts. 
hazal : humouristic literature. 
inkaya (pi. hikayat): story, tale, narrative. 

hisba : (manuals of) treatises regulating activities in the public markets. 
hudud (pi. of hadd ): canonical penalties for certain acts forbidden in the 
Quran and considered, therefore, as crimes against religion. These acts 
are unlawful intercourse, false accusation of unlawful intercourse, drink¬ 
ing wine, theft and highway robbery. 
hurra: free woman as opposed to a slave woman. 
ibn ‘ amm : paternal cousin. 

‘id al-adha : the Feast of Immolation, on the 10th of Dhu Thijja of the 
Muslim year, celebrating the end of the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
f id al-Jitr. the Feast of Fast Breaking, celebrated on the 1st of Shawwal at 
the end of the fasting month of Ramadan. 
c idda : period of waiting during which a woman cannot remarry after being 
widowed or divorced. 
ihdath : sin, especially in the sexual sphere. 

ijaz: inimitability or uniqueness of the Quran, both in form and content. 
ijaza: a licence to pass on received tuition; the authorisation given by the 
transmitter of a text to a person to transmit it in his turn. 


ijma‘ : consensus. It is one of the bases of Islamic law and implies the una¬ 
nimous opinion of the recognised legal authorities at any given time. 
iUmd: apostasy. 

Him: knowledge, science; especially, religious knowledge. 

Him al-shurut science or expertise on drawing legal contracts. 
imam : prayer leader; community leader. 
ism ( alam: proper name, first name. 

e isma : impeccability of prophets and specifically of the Prophet Muhammad. 
isnad : the chain of authorities on which a tradition is based. 
jadhba : see hadra. 

jama ( a: group, community (especially the Muslim community); congrega¬ 
tional prayer. 

jami\ communal mosque, the mosque where the Friday communal prayer 
is performed. 

jariya (pi. jawan): slave girl. 
jawari: sec jariya. 
jidd: seriousness. 

jinn (fern, jinny a): demon, ghost; one of the three kinds of intelligent beings, 
the other two being mankind and angels. 
kardma (pi. karamat ): miracle performed by a saint. 
karamat al-awliya\ saints’ miracles. 
katib (fern, katiba): scribe, secretary. 

khul‘: a divorce for which women must offer their husbands some property 
or an amount of money in order to obtain the dissolution of their mar¬ 
riage. 

khurafat fables, fairy tales. 

khutba : sermon, especially the one delivered during the Friday prayer in the 
mosque. 

kunya: surname, consisting of abu (father of) or umm (mother of) followed by 
the name of the son. 
kuttab : elementary school. 

kutub al-wathahq: collections of legal formularies for the use of notaries. 
laqab: surname, family name. 
maMfa : guesthouse. 
madhhab : rite of law. 

madik panegyrical poem, panegyrical section of the qasida (q.v.). 
madma: town, city. In Morocco, the old Arab part of any city, as opposed to 
the “new” French or Spanish part. 
mafqud: lost, absent husband. 
al-maghrib: sunset, prayer at sunset time. 

mahram (pi. maharim): a woman’s male relative with whom she is forbidden 
to marry; therefore she is able to interact socially with him. 
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majdhub : a saint who is illuminated through ecstasy, a person in a trance. 
malamatiya : a Muslim mystical tradition based mainly upon disregard for 
public approval and the hiding of good qualities and deeds. This may 
bring one to outwardly show only bad qualities. 
malik : king. As a title, it was not used in early Islamic history, but it was 
adopted by Muslim rulers from the middle of the 1 Oth century. 
malika amri-ha , malika amr nafsi-ha: legal capacity (of a woman) to act by herself. 
maqdma (pi. maqdmat): a literary prose genre of a narrative kind, usually 
written in rhythmic prose. 
mas 3 ala: legal case, issue. 

mihrab : prayer niche in the mosque indicating the direction of prayer. 
mu ( allaqa : one of the seven pre-Islamic Arab poems which are considered 
the best collection of Arab poetry of their time. 
mu‘dmaldt : all the legal questions that arise in social life. 
miifW. expert in Islamic law who delivers legal opinions in answer to ques¬ 
tions addressed to him. 
muhsana : a respectable and pious woman. 
muhtasib : market inspector. 
mujiza (pi. mu‘jizdt): prophetic miracle. 

mujun : impudence; a literary genre including entertaining stories with 
obscene anecdotes. 
muqn\ reciter of the Quran. 

musalld : oratory, place of prayer in the open air as opposed to a mosque. 
mushrik: polytheist. 

muHakif. a person who performs ktikaf, seclusion in the mosque for prayer, 
meditation, fasting, etc. 
mutasawwifa: Sufis. 
muwaththiq : notary. 
nabi (pi. anbiyd): prophet. 

nadim : companion, friend; courtier of aristocrats and kings. 
nafaqa: support or maintenance owed to the wife by her husband. 
nasab: lineage. 

nasib: amorous prelude of a qasida (< q.v .). 

nisba: surname, family name; usually related to geographical or tribal 
origins. 

niya : intention. 
nubuwwa: prophecy. 
nubuwwat al-nisa’: women’s prophecy. 
qadi: judge. 

qahramdna: stewardess of the harem. 

qasida: classical Arabic poem, with one rhyme and a uniform metre. 
qayna (pi. qiyan): singing slave girl. 
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qibla: direction to which Muslims turn in praying (to the Ka‘ba in Mecca). 
qisas al-anbiya\ a literary genre dealing with prophets’ deeds. 
qiyas: reasoning by analogy (law). 

rata: in Muslim prayer, the bending of the body from an upright position 
followed by two prostrations while reciting the formula “Allahu Akbar” 
(“God is the greatest”) and the first verses of the Quran. 
rasul (pi. rusul): messenger (of God), prophet. 

ribat. a place usually situated on the frontiers of Islamic lands where devout 
people used to stay. Originally of a military nature, the ribat soon 
became a place for spiritual retreat. 

rihla: travel, journey; especially that made for seeking knowledge in different 
parts of the Islamic world. 
rusul: see' rasul. 

sadaq: dowry, marriage contract. 

salat prayer, official Islamic prayer ritual. 

shaft a: the rules governing the lives of Muslims derived from the Quran 
and the hadith (q.v.). 

shaykh: older man, elder, master, title of respect. 

al-shaykh al-akbar. “the greatest spiritual master”, that is, Muhyl ’1-Din Ibn 
al-'Arabi. 

siddiqa (fern, of siddiq): honest, righteous, veracious. 

sultan: power, rule, reign. Since the 10th century, this abstract noun came 
to mean “the holder of rule” and was used for rulers other than the 
Caliph. 

sunna: normative custom of the Prophet or of the early Muslim community. 
tqfsir. commentary of the Quran. 

ta’ifa: Sufi group. In al-Andalus, the fall of the Umayyad Caliphate of 
Cordoba at the end of the 10th century was followed by the period of 
ta’ifa rulers, the petty kings. 

talbiya: a formula chanted by the pilgrims during the pilgrimage to Mecca 
in which they present themselves before God, praising him and acknow¬ 
ledging that He has no partner. 
talqa wahida: simple repudiation. 

ta‘mir. average age for death of persons of the same age. 
tasjil: document. 

tawaf. circumambulation of the Ka‘ba during the pilgrimage ceremonies. 
turdth: heritage. 

‘ulama’: see ( alim. 

umm walad: a slave woman who is the mother of a child whom her owner 
has legally recognised as his own. 

‘urf. local custom (law). 

usul al-fiqh: foundations of jurisprudence. 
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wahy : God’s revelation. 

wakil: legal representative. 

walf(p\. awliya): saint 

wall : male tutor, guardian. 

waqf. religious endowment. 

watha’iq : records of notaries. 

wilaya: women’s tutelage by an adult male. 

zajat Arabic poem in strophic form. 

zandaqa: heterodoxy, atheism. 

zawiya : a Sufi institution, usually a complex of buildings including a 
mosque, a saint’s shrine, a school and a hospice for visitors. 
zind: unlawful intercourse, fornication, adultery. 
zuhd\ asceticism. 
gjurf. refinement. 

Note 

The explanations give in this glossary correspond to the use made of the 
terms by authors in this volume. For further exploration of these terms, it is 
recommended to consult the Encyclopaedia of Islam , 2nd edition. 
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‘A’isha 79, 80, 82, 83, 85, 87, 88 

ajr 82,84-86 

Akhal, Tamam al- 230, 232 
akhbar al-nisa * 26 
a‘lam al-nubuwwa (also see nubuwwa, 
tahsin al-nubuwwa) 190 
Alboacen, see Abu al-Hasan al-Marini 
Albornoz, Sanchez 151 
.Aleppo 18-19, 157 
Alfonso XI (king) 172 
Algeria 222 
‘Ali 31 

‘All b. Yahya b. al-Qasim al-Sinhaji al- 
Jaziri 113 
‘Ali b. Yusuf 171 
‘Ali b. Abi Talib 79, 86 
‘All b. Muhammad al-Ansari 140 
Almeria 156 
Almohad period 34, 170 
Almoravid period 34, 35, 167, 171, 
172, 185, 186 
Alusi al- 187 
ama 106 
‘amal 99 

American University of Beirut 61 

Amri, N and L. 168 

amthal al- i dmma 41 

amthal al- ‘khassa 41 

salik 79 

anbiya’ 185 

Andalus al-, Andalusi (also see Spain) 
27, 32, 33, 35, 41-48, 76, 77, 89, 90, 
98, 103, 106, 111-125, 149-159, 

165, 169, 173, 175, 184, 185, 189 
194 

anecdote(s) 26, 31, 32, 34, 35, 130- 
134, 136, 140, 142-144, 150, 201, 
202, 210, 214 

angel, archangel (see Gabriel) 


Angels of Death 203 
‘Antar, Siral \Antar 5- 7 
ankqihra (the white witch) 174 
anthology 120 

antifeminismo, misogyny 28, 31 

Apostle 75, 76 

‘aqd al-istir'a 186 

‘Arib 134 

( arud 157 

‘Arudtya al- (Ishraq) 157 
‘asabiyya 55 
a&ala 223, 228 
ashab al-hadith 189 
Ash‘arite, Ash‘arism 187, 188, 190— 
192 

Hanan Ashrawi 55, 57, 64, 66, 68 
Ashtiani, Julia 132 
Asili al- 189 
Asm Palacios, Miguel 75 
Asiya (daughter of Muzahim, wife of 
pharaoh) 185 

Asma’ (favourite name in poetry) 33 
Asma’ al-Rushatiya 154, 155 
Asmabari (Asma Peri, the FairyAsma, 
wifeofHazma) 9, 12-15, 17, 19, 
20 

Assouel 20 
Astun 10 
‘Ata’ 79 

‘Atika bint Zayd 31, 32, 86 
autobiography, self-biography 49 66 
Avenzoar (Banu Zuhr) 158 
Averroes (also see Ibn Rushd) 169, 
170 

awliya’ 187-191 
‘awra 77-80, 83 
ayydm 140 

Ayydm al- (Taha Husayn) 51 

Ba‘thism 223 

Badi‘ al-Zaman 19 

Baghdad 134, 135, 139, 141, 145 

Bajkam 140 

Bakhtiyar 20 

Balkhi al- 187 

Banu Marzah 43 

Banu Tarif (of Osuna) 167 

Banu Wansus 156 

Banu Zuhr (see Avenzoar) 158 

Baqi b. Makhlad 156 
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Baqillani al- 191 
Bartels, Edien 205 
baraka 213 
batiniya 192 
baydat khidr 29 
bedouin 6, 140, 229 
Beirut 61, 63 
Benamarin 172 
Berber 33-35, 156, 167 
Bhaba, Homi K 52 
bid e a 85 

Biessy, Gabriel 222 
Bilal' 83 
Bilqis 187 

biographer, biographical dictionaries, 
biographies, bio-bibliographical 
repertoires 49, 50, 143, 153-159, 
200 

Bishr b.‘Abd Allah 137 
Blachere, R. 33, 34 
Blanc, Fran 9 ois-Paul 98 
Boabdil (see Abu ‘Abd Allah; 

Muhammad XII) 

Bonebakker, S. A. 129 
Books of the Jews and the Christians 
(also see dhimma) 190 
Bouhdiba, A. 136 
Bourdelle, Antoine 227 
Bourdieu, Pierre 223 
Brunschvig, Robert 166 
Bu'ath 80 

Budur (in A Thousand and One Mights) 

4 

Bughya (al-Dabbi) 152 
buhlul 210 
Bulliet, R. 194 
Buthayna 30 32 

Cahen, Claude 130, 170 
Cantarino, Vicente 25, 37n.l&2, 
Cartesian 51 
Catholic kings 225 
Catholics 59 

cemetery, cemeteries 76, 89, 03 
Center for Women’s Affairs (Nablus) 
64, 65 

Cesar, Gemayel 226, 232 
Chaldeans 174 
Chalmeta, P. 124 
Chodkiewicz, Michel 200, 206, 209 


chrif 210 

Christ, Christian, Christians, 

Christianity 8, 11, 46, 52, 54, 59- 
61, 154, 165, 172, 173, 183, 186, 
190, 191, 194 

Combs-Schilling, M. E. 183, 184 
Companion(s) (Prophet’s Companions) 
76, 77, 191 

congregational prayer 81-84, 90 
Constantinople 10 
Cordoba(n) 41, 116, 157, 169-172, 
186, 192, 193 
Count Julian 174 

Dabbial- 152,153 
Da‘d 33 

Da‘ud Qurm (David Corm) 233 
da‘wa 187 
dald’il 190 

Darat al-funun, comprehensive art 
centre in Amman 223 
Dastanbuwayh (umm walad of al- 
Mu‘tadid) 142 

Dawud al-Isfahani (Abu Sulayman) 

77 

Denia 157 
Derb Dabachi 199 
Dhalfa’ al- (caliph al-Mansur’s wife) 
171 

Dhayl wa-l-Takmila al- (Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Malik al-Marrakushi) 151, 152, 

154 

dhimma (also see Books of the Jews and 
the Christians) 96 
dhukuriyya 167 
diatribes 33 
Dik al-Jinn 35 
dir ( 79 

Disraeli, Benjamin 50 
divorce 102, 111-123, 137 
diwdn 27,28,34,60,65,143 
Dove s Meek Ring, The (also see Tawq al- 
h amama) 26, 32, 90 
du Vf al-salihm 189 
duruk al- 140 

Dwyer, Daisy Hilse 203-206, 208, 
209,211 

Eastern, Easternise 150, 153, 158, 
159,191 
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ecstasy, ecstatic 201, 205, 210 
education 63, 64 

Egypt, Egyptian 168, 226-228, 230 
elegy, elegies 34 
Elias, J. 168 
emancipation 54, 63 
epic, popular epic 3-5, 7-9 
Epistle of the Singing Slave Girls , The ( Kitdh 
al-qiydn) 135 

European (influence on art) 222-226 
Eve 174 

extremism (ghuluww) 188 
extremist (Kharijis, also see saffak al- 
dimd) 193 

fa’ida 186 

Fahndrich, Hartmut 132 
fakhr 29, 30, 36 
falasfa 188 

fann al- ‘arabi al hadith al- 221 
Fanus (Law'a’s servant) 14, 15 
faqih, juqahd’ 76, 116, 192, 20, 206 
Ilyas Farah230 

Faraj ba c da l-shidda al- (al-Tanukhi) 
131-133, 135, ‘37, 141, 147, 148 
Farazdaq al- 34 

Farhat-Naser, Sumaya 56, 57, 61, 64, 

66, 68 

Farrukh, Must 227, 232 
Fatima (in Imru’ al-Qays’ poem) 29 
Fatima (Queen) 172 
Fatima (daughter of caliph) 31 
Fatima (wife of ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
Nasir) 170, 171 
Fatimid 168 

fatuudf) 77, 95, 104-106, 120, 189 
Fedayin 64 

feminist 57, 166, 170, 202, 230 
festivals, days of festival 81, 84, 90 
Fez 104 

Fierro, Maribel 152 
fikrya al- (al-bakriya) 188 
fiqh 112,157 
Fisal (Ibn Hazm) 191 
fitna (plan) 80, 82, 184 
Florinda (La Cava, daughter of Count 
Julian) 174 
Forneas, J. M. 34 
free, free woman, freedom of women 
29-33, 36, 43- 46, 62, 77, 79, 80, 82, 


90, 96, 98, 99, 103, 131, 134, 136, 
158, 165 

Freud, Sigmund 51 
Friday prayer 84 
Friends (school of the, see also 
Quaker) 59, 60 
Fudayl b. ‘Iyad al- 192 
Jimduq 46 
funeral 89,90,103 
furu i ,furu i al-fiqh 99, 100, 122 
Futurists (Italian) 227 

Gabriel, archangel (Jibril, archangel), 
angel 183, 185, 186 
Gabrieli, Francesco 132 
Garcia Gomez, Emilio 27, 32, 109, 
150 

Garulo, Teresa 151 
Gaza 53 
Genesis 8, 16 
Ghamra (wife of ‘Antar) 6 
Gharnati al- 120, 121 
Ghazali al- 30 
Ghazi, M. F. 30 
ghuluww (see extremism) 
ghusl 87 

Glagau, Hans 50 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von 52 
Gran cronica de Alfonso XI 172 
Granada 41, 45, 171, 172, 174 
Greek, Greeks 10, 142 
Guichard, Pierre 151 

hhadd , hudud 80, 106 

hadith ' 26, 81, 83, 206 

hadra (also see jadhba) 201, 205, 211 

Hafsid Tunis 166 

hagiographer, hagiography 200, 203 
Hajjaj b. Yusuf al- 30 
Hakam al- 170 
Hakam II al- 170 
Tawfiq al-Hakim 159 
Halabiya, Sara al- (poet from Aleppo) 
157 

Halbwachs, Maurice 53 
Halim, Tahiyya 230 
Hallaj al- 188 
Halwa (see Khalwa) 32 
Hamdanid 136 

Hamduna bint Ziyad al-Mu’addib 156 
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hammdm 102, 104, 105 
Hammudi caliphs 193 
Hamdanid 142 

hamula, hamoulah, hamuleh 55, 56, 

65 

Hamza, Sirat Hamza 5, 7 20 
harem, hanm 60, 75, 104, 140, 141, 
166, 225 227 
Harun al-Rashid 141 
Haruri, Harurites 192, 193 
Harvey, L. P. 174 
hasan 81, 82 
Hasan, al-Basri al- 192 
Hasan, Fa’iq 229 
Hayati (Ahmad Amin) 51 
Haykal, Yusuf 58-61, 65, 66 
hagal( s) 27 
Helena 174 
heterodoxy 168 
fikayal (also see storytelling) 202 
Hind bint al-Harith al-Murri 31 
tisba 77,89,95,103,167 
Hisham II (caliph) 172 
Hisham III (caliph) 192 
Hispanic, Hispanicism 149, 151 
historiography, historical writing 49, 
50, 167, 174 

Hoffman, Valerie J. 207, 209 
Homer 174 
homosexuality 47 

Hudla (leader of a Kurdish tribe, wife 
of al-Y unani) 15, 16 
Hulla al-siyara 5 al- (Ibn al-Abbar) 170 
humanistic 170 
Humayd b. Mundhir 84 
Humaydi al- 32, 152, 153 
Humphreys, Stephen 130 
hurma 43 

hurra (also free, free woman) 99, 158 
Hurra al- (La Horra) 172 
hypocrites 84 

Iberian (peninsula) 150, 173, 194 
Ibn ‘Abbas 79 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr 102 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Hamid 143 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Marrakushi 151, 
153-155 

Ibn ‘Abdun 103-105 
Ibn Abi Hajala 36, 40n. 48 


Ibn Abi Zayd al-Qayrawani 99, 104, 
105, 188, 189 
Ibn Abu ‘Awf 134 
Ibn al-‘Arif 192 
Ibn al-‘Attar 101, 116, 120 
Ibn al-Abbar 151,153,154,170 
Ibn al-Faradi 152-154 
Ibn al-Jawzi 26 
Ibn al-Muwaqqit 200 
Ibn al-Nadim 30 
Ibn al-Qadi 152 
Ibn al-Sa‘i 130 
Ibn al-Zubayr 152, 153 
ibn ‘dnim 56 

Ibn ‘Arabi, Muhyi ‘1-Din 168, 186, 
207, 208 

Ibn ‘Awn Allah 189 
Ibn Bashkuwal 151-153 
Ibn Bassam 30, 34, 39n.24, 40n.36 
Ibn Daniyal 27 

Ibn Darraj al-Qastalli 33, 34, 39n.35 
Ibn Dihya 152 
Ibn Harith 153 
Ibn Hatim al-Tulaytuli 191 
Ibn Hayyan 154, 170, 171 
Ibn Hazm 26, 32, 42, 44, 75- 94, 167, 
184, 185, 190, 191, 193 
Ibn Hisham 186, 190 
Ibn Khaldun 25,168,173,186 
Ibn Masarra 192 
Ibn Mawhab al-Qabri 189 
Ibn Mughith 101, 102, 105, 115-121 
Ibn Muqla 134 
Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya 26 
Ibn Qutayba 25, 26, 28, 32, 130 
Ibn Quzman 27 
Ibn Rago 46 

Ibn Rashiq al-Qayrawani 25, 32, 33 
Ibn Rushd (also see Averroes) 105, 

189 

Ibn Sa‘d 26, 32 
Ibn Sa‘id 152 

Ibn Salmun 101, 116, 118, 119, 121 

Ibn Sara al-Shantarini 30 

Ibn Shuhayd 28 

Ibn ‘Umar 79 

Ibnat Said al-Balluti 157 

Ibrahim al-Nazzam 191 

Ibrahim b. al-Mudabbir 134 

Ibrahim b. Hamdan al-Shirazi 141 
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Ibrahim b. Sham‘un 140 

e id al-adhd 80 

Sdda i 22 

Ifriqiya 104 

fodath 84, 85 

i‘jdz 190 

ijdza 158 

ijmd‘ 76,81,87,88 
ifhdd 191 
ilhdm 185 
‘dm 129 
Him al-ghayb 190 
Him al-shurut 111, 112 
Ima’ al-shawaHr al- (Abu al-Faraj al- 
Isfahani) 130 

imam 77, 81, 82, 86, 104, 117, 193 

imdn 201 

‘Imran 185 

Imru’ al-Qays 29, 30 

inba’ 185 

Indonesia 167 

Innocenti, Camillo 222 

Institut du Monde Arabe (IMA) 224 

Institute of Fine Arts (Baghdad) 222 

Intifada 64, 65 

Iqtibds al-anwar (Abu Muhammad ‘Abd 
Allah b. ‘Abd Allah b’ ‘All) 154 
irdda 102 

Iraq, Iraqi 224,228-230 
irhds 187 
Isaac 185 

Ishaq b. Ibrahim al-Mas‘abi 133 
Ishmaelites 174 
Ishraq (see al-‘Arudiya) 

Isfara’ini al- (Ash‘ari Shafil) 191 
ism ( alam 153 
%ma 191 

isndd 77,86,89,131,192 
Israel, Israeli 52-54, 63-66 
istiqd’ 84 
istishdb 76 

iHikaf (also see muHakifj 88, 89 
Ftimad (wife of caliph al-Mu‘tamid) 
170 

‘Iyad b. Baqi 158 

Ja‘far b. Yahya al-Barmaki 139 
Jabra Ibrahim Jabra 51, 65, 66 
Jacob 185 

jadhba (also see hadra) 210-212 


Jadhibiyya Sirri 230 
Jadhwat al-muqtabis (Humaydi al-) 32, 
152 

JaTar 141 
Jaffa(n) 52 
Jahiz al- 33, 135 
jama‘a 82, 193 
jdmi* 122 
Jamil 30-32 

Jamila (Berber warrior) 167 
Jamila (sister of Abu Taghlib)142 
jariya, jawari (also see slave) 99, 134- 
136, 139 
Jerusalem 59 
Jesuits 59 

Jesus, ‘Isa 184, 186, 187, 190, 194 
Jews, Jewish 46, 53, 84, 190 
Tibril (see Gabriel) 
jidd 27 

jinn, jinny a 9, 13, 14, 201, 211 
Johnson, Samuel 50 
Joseph 185 
Jubba’i al- 187, 188 
judham 114 
Jumayyil al- 227, 232 
juridical capacity 96ff 

Ka‘ba (also see tawaf) 86, 88, 200 
Kahina 167 
Khal, Helen 230 
karama, karamdt 185-190, 192, 193, 
200 

Karkutli, Burhan 229, 232 
kdtib 134-137, 143 
kdtiba 140, 159 

Khariji, Kharijites, Kharijism (also see 
saffak al-dimd!) 192, 193 
Khadija 186 

Khalaf b. Muhammad b. Khalaf b. 

Fathun 113 
Khalifa, Sahar 65 
Khalwa (see Halwa) 
kharq al- ( ddat 188 
Kharrat, Idwar 51 
khatuns 167 
khilaf al-sunna 192 
khimar 78, 79 
khuV 114 
khurafat 202 
Khurasan 134, 135 
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Khusrau (Kisra) Anushirwan, Persian 
king 9 
khulba 106 
King Rodrigo 174 
Kitab al-'uyun, Kildb al-nisa (Ibn 
Qutayba) 130 

Kitab- aladhkiyd’ (Ibn Jawzi) 26 
Kitab al-duhur 156 

Kitab al-mahbub (al-Sari al-RafFa’) 28, 
30 

Kitab al-qiydn (al-Jahiz) 135 
Kitab al-salat (Ibn Hazm) 78 
Kitab al-sila (Ibn Bashkuwal) 151, 152 
Kitab al-tibyan (‘Abd Allah al-Ziri) 172 
Koran, see Quran 
Kulliyyat al-funun al-jamila 
(Damascus) 222 
kunya 153 
Kurdish 15 
Kuthayyir 31 
kuttdb 139 

kutub al-wathdHq (also see muwaththiq , 
notary, wathaHq, wathiqa) 112 

Lacan,Jacques 51 
liilla ‘Awish al-Majdhuba 199-206, 
210-214 

Lalla ‘Uda 212 

Lalla Raqiya bint bi-l-Ahmar 201 
Lamtuna tribe 1 71 
Laplagne, Guillaume 222 
laqab 153 

Law‘a al-Qulub (wife of Flamza) 14, 

15 

Layla 33 

Lebanon, Lebanese 224, 226, 229, 

230 

Lerida 192 

Linant de Bellefonds, Y. 125 
Lopez de la Plaza, G. 168 
Lucretia 174 

Mabrawan 140 
Mada’in 12, 19 
maddfa 55 
madhhab 76, 90, 122 
madih 36 

Madrasat al-funun al-jamila (see School 
of Fine Arts in Cairo) 
mafqud 115 


Maghreb (also see North Africa) 157, 

202 

Ma‘had al-funun al-jamila (see Institute 
of Fine Arts, Baghdad) 222 
Mahdi Ibn Tumart 173 
Mahmud Darwish 52 
Mahmud Mukhtar 227, 233 
Mahmud Mukhtar Museum 224 
Mahmud Said 226, 227, 233 
mahram , maharim 101, 102, 134 
majhiil 89 
Majnun Layla 30 
makhda ‘ 84 

malamati, malamatiya 208, 209 
Maidive 167 
Malevich 227 

Malik b. Anas 77, 83, 84, 98 
Maliki (law, legal sources, school), 
Malikism, Malikite 76, 90, 95, 97- 
102, 104, 106, 114, 168, 191 
Mamluk, (Turkish-Mamluk) 8, 167 
Ma’mun al- (caliph) 141 
Mancebo of Aravelo 174, 175 
Mandate 59 
Mandatory Palestine 65 
Mansur al-(caliph) 34, 141, 171, 173 
Mansur b. Abi ‘Amir al- 184 
Maqamdt 26 
Maqqarf al- 152 
Marchena de los Olivos 168 
Marrakech 41,199-202,205,212 
Marrakushi al- 171 
marriage, married life, married 4-17, 
19, 20, 26, 43 46, 56-58, 96, 100, 
105, 114-123, 137, 138, 141, 203, 
208, 209 

Marwan b. al-Hakam 31 
Mary 57, 184, 186-189, 194, 208 
Maryam (wife of Hamza) 11, 12, 17 
mas'ala 76ff, 90 
masjid jama ‘a 84 
Masufa tribe 171 
Matin (Ibn Hayyan) 154, 170 
matriachal rule 61 
Mecca 12, 13, 20, 80, 101, 156, 201, 
202, 210-212 
Medina 84 
Menelaos 174 

menstruating, menstruation 79, 82, 
86-89 
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Mernissi, Fatima 3, 167, 203-205, 

208, 209 

Messenger, Messenger of God (also see 
Prophet, Prophet Muhammad) 79, 
83, 85, 87-89, 184, 185 
mxhrdb 187 

Mihrdukar (wife of Hamza) 5, 9-20 
Milliot, Louis 98 
Mina 80 

miracle(s) 186-191,193,210 
misogyny (see antifeminismo) 
Missionary (schools) 59 
Mitford, Nancy 20 
modern Arab art 221, 223, 225 
Mongol 167 
monogamous 138 
monograph 224 
monotheism 13 
Monroe, James T. 34 
Morisco 174 

Morocco, Moroccan 41, 200, 203, 
204, 210-213 
Moses 185, 186 

mosque 31, 32, 80-90, 105, 106, 121, 

211 

Mosul 142 

mother-in-law 61, 62, 66 
mu ‘allaqa 29 
mu \dmalal 100 
mujiza, mujizat 186-189 
mu'takif (also see i‘tikdf) 88 
Mutiazilite 187-189 
mudabbar 97 
mudabbara 99 

Mudawwana (Malik b. Anas) 99, 102 
Mudawwana al-Kubra al- (Sahnun) 98 
muftis) 105 

Mughrib ji hula al-Maghrib al- (Ibn Sa‘id) 
152 

Muhalla bi-ldthar al- (Ibn Hazm) 75-77, 
84 

Muhallabi al- 140 
Muhammad (see Prophet, Prophet 
Muhammad) 

Muhammad b. Ahmad al-‘Attar 113 
Muhammad Nasir al-Din al-Albani 81 
Muhammad XII (see Abu c Abd Allah 
[Boabdil]) 225 

Muhassin b.‘Ali al-Tanukhi al- 131 
muhsana 99, 100, 102-104 


mustasib 103 
mujun 35 
Mukataba 99 
Muktafi al- (caliph) 141 
Mundhir b. Sa‘id 157 
Munyat al-Nufus (wife of Say!) 4, 7 
Muqni‘ al- (Ibn Mughith) 121 
Muqqadima (Ibn Khaldun) 25 
Muqtabis (Ibn H ayyan) 154, 170 
Muqtadir al-(caliph) 136,141 
mursal 89 
Musa, Salama 51 
musalla 78 

Museum of Modern Egyptian Art in 
Cairo 223, 224 
Mushrik 89 

Mustakfi al- (caliph) 170 
Mutiadid al- (caliph) 134, 142 
Mutajalla 84 
Mutanabbi al- 33 
mutasawwifa al- (Qadi "Iyad) 189 
Mutrib min ashlar ahl al-Maghrib al- (Ibn 
Dihya) 152 

muwaththiq (also see kutub al-watha’iq , 
notary, watha’iq, walhtqa) 111 
Muwatta ’ (Malik b. Anas) 98 
Muzaffar al- 171 
Muzahim 185 
Muzhir (al-Suyuti) 25 
mystic, mystical, mysticism 168, 200, 
202, 206, 208, 211-214 

Nablus, Nabulsi 52, 55, 59-61, 63, 64, 
66, 68, 71n.53, 
nadim 133 
nafaqa 114, 120 
Nqfh al-tib (al-Maqqari) 152 
Naff i 58 
nasab 55 
nasib 33, 34, 36 
Nasir al-Dawla 142 
Nasrid 170 

Nasser, Nasserism 223, 230 
nationalism 223 

naturalistic, naturalism 221, 222, 231 
Nazhun al-Qula‘iya 156 
neo-patriarchy 66 
neo-Simonetist 150 
Msa’ al-khulaja’ (Ibn al-Sa‘i) 130 
Mishwar al-muhddara wa-akhbdr al- 
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mudhdkara (al-Tanukhi) 131-134, 

137, 142, 146-148 
niya 206 

North Africa (also see Maghreb) 51, 
158, 167, 170, 173, 188, 189 
notary, notarial documents (also see 
kutub al-wathd’iq, muwaththiq, watha’iq, 
wathiqa) 101, 105, 111, 112, 114, 
122, 123 

nubuwwa, nubuwwat al-nisa’ (also see a’lam 
al-nisd\ tahsin al-nubuwwa) 184-187, 
189-191,193 

nugeymat turquia (Star of the Turkish 
Archers, little Star, the Tuareg) 

172 

Numayri al- 30 
Nuzeyla Calderan 174 

odalisque 225 

onomastic 153 

Orientalist 151, 225, 226, 231 

Orthodox 59 

Ottoman 53, 55 

paladins 15, 18 

Palestine, Palestinian 49, 521f,62ff,229, 
230 

“Palestinianness” 52 
panegyric 34, 36, 58 
paradigms 169 
paradise 174, 204, 207 
Paris 174 
Pascal, Roy 50 

patriachal order, outlook, society 60, 
64, 144, 166, 214, 233 
Peres, Henri 27, 37n.9, 98, 150 
Persian, Persians 9, 10, 12-14, 18-20 
pharaoh 185 

pilgrim(s), pilgrimage 80, 101, 115, 

116, 119 
PLO 53 

poetry', medieval poetry 25, 27 36, 52, 
140, 150 

polygamy, polygamous, multiple 
marrying 3-5, 8, 9, 15, 16, 19, 45, 
57,138,191,225 
polygyny 4 

Primera Cronica General 172 
profligacy 35 

Prophet, Prophet Muhammad (also see 


Messenger, Messenger of God) 31, 
76, 77, 79-85, 87-90, 129, 183, 187, 
188, 190, 191, 193, 194, 210, 211 
prophet(s) 166, 167, 169, 183-194 
prose 25, 26, 35, 36, 49, 30, 140 
prostitute, prostitution 43, 45, 46, 104, 
203, 204 

proverbs 41-48, 140 

Qabbabal- 104 
Qabbat 17 

qddi 103, 111, 113-119, 122, 157, 192 

Qadi dyad 189 

Qaf mountain 12,17 

Qahir al- 143, 144 

qahramana 141 — 144 

Qamar (concubine of‘All b. Yusuf) 

171 

Qamar al-Zaman (in A Thousand and One 
Nights) 4 
qasidaif ) 33, 36 
qayna , qiydn 134, 135, 139 
Qaysar al-Jumayyil (Cesar Gemayel) 

226 

qibla 81 

qisas al-anbiyd' 186 
qiyas 76, 80 
Qleibo, Ali H. 66, 68 
Quaker (missionary schools), also see 
Friends 59, 60 

Quran 26, 75, 77-79, 81, 85, 87, 88, 
99, 103, 111, 129, 139, 140, 156, 

157, 158, 174, 183-190, 206 
Quraysha (daughter of Asmabari) 14, 
15,17,20 
Qurtubi al- 185 

ray 76 
Rabi‘a 208 
Radiyya (Joy) 167 
Rakuniya, Hafsa al- 59, 86, 212 
Ramadi, Yusuf b. Harun al- 32 
Ramallah 156 
Rashida (preacher) 158 
Rashidun 86 

Rasul (also see Messenger) 184, 188 
Rauscher, d'homas 100 
Rayhana (learned woman in al- 
Andalus) 156, 157 
Razi, Fakhr al-Din al- 186, 187 
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Red Cross 64 
ribdt 192 
rfala 152 

Risala al- (Ibn Abi Zayd al-Qayrawani) 
99 

Roman kings 174 
Rosenthal, F. 130 
roseto, A rosen 154 
Royal Library of Rabat 152 
Rubiera 155 

Rushatello, Rushati al- (also see roseto) 
154, 155 

Rustam (son of Hamza) 15, 17, 18 
Sabustakin 140 

Sa ( dda al-Abadiya al- (Ibn al-Muwaqqit) 

200 

s adaq 114, 115 

saffdk al-dima’ (extremist Kharijis, also 
see Khariji) 193 
sahib bid ( a 189 
Sahnun 98, 101, 105 
saints, sainthood 168, 169, 186-191, 
193, 199-210, 212-214 
Sakakini, Hala 59, 61, 65, 67 
Salah, Yusra 59, 60, 65, 66, 68 
salat 82, 83, 86, 106, 201 
salat al-‘idayn 80 
Salibi, Khalil 233 
Salim, Naziha 230, 233 
sdlun 61, 62 

Salwa (wife of Hamza) 12, 13, 19, 20 
sama\ s) 99 

Sanchuelo (son of al-Mansur) 173 
sanctuary 202, 203, 205, 206, 210-214 
Saracens 174 
Sari al-Raffa’ al- 28, 30 
Sarwa (wife of ‘Antar) 6 
satire, satirical poetry 26, 27, 35, 36 
Sayf al-Dawla 136 
Sayf, Sir at Sayf b. Dhi Tazan 4, 5, 7 
Scattolin, G. 168 
Schacht, Joseph 98 
Schimmel, Annemarie 168, 206 
Schmidt’s school (Jerusalem) 59 
School of Fine Arts in Cairo (Madrasat 
al-funun al-jamila) 222, 226, 227 
Sebta 212 

segregation (of the sexes) 32, 60, 61, 
65, 140, 203, 206, 213 


Seraphim, Juliana 230, 234 
Seven Saints (the), Seven Patrons (the) 
199 

Seville 158, 168 
Sextus Tarquinius 174 
shabba 84 

Shaft‘i al- 77,79,191 
Shafi‘ite 168 

Shajarat al-Durr (Tree of Pearls) 167 
Shama (wife of Sayf) 7 
Shams Umm al-Fuqara’ Sun, Mother 
of the Poor) 168 
shar% sharfa 80, 192 
Sharabi, Hisham 62, 66, 67 
sharaf 121 
sharh 112 

shaykh 19, 55, 139, 207, 213 
Shaykh al-Akbar al- (Su’ad al-Hakim) 
207 

Shaykhli, lsma‘il al- 228, 234 

Shi £ ites 187 

shrine 201, 205 

siddiqa 184, 185 

Sidi Wihlan 205 

Sijn al-‘umr (Tawfiq al-Hakim) 51 
sila (Ibn Bashkuwal) 152 
Slat al-sila (Ibn al-Zubayr) 152 
Simonet, Francisco Javier 150 
sira(s) 4, 186, 190 
Sirat ‘Antar , see ‘Antar 
Sirat al-amira Dhat al-Himma 4 
Sirat al-mujdhidin 4 
Sirat Wamza al-Bahlawan (see Hamza) 
Sirat Sayf b. Dhi Tazan (see Sayf) 

Sirri, Jadhibiyya 230 
Sitt al-Mulk (Lady of the Royal 
Power) 168 

Sitt al-Tujjar (Lady of the Merchants) 
167-168 
siwak 48 
siyar 157 

slave(s), slave girls (also see jariya) 28, 
29, 32~36, 42, 44, 46, 47, 77, 79, 
80, 83, 90, 96-99, 103, 105, 134- 
136, 139, 154, 156-159, 165, 171, 
173 

soap operas, -soaps^ 4, 5 

Solomon 187 

Sourdel, Dominique 131 

Spain (also see al-Andalus) 165, 174 
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storytelling, storytellers (also see 
hikayat) 3, 5, 8, 17, 103, 204, 205 
Hakim, Su‘ad al- 207, 208, 209 
Sufi, Sufis, Sufism 168, 186, 188, 190- 
192, 206-209, 211-213 
Sukayna (granddaughter of ‘All) 31 
Sulayman b. Ahmad al-Rusafi al- 
Qassam 159 
sultan al-umuma 61 
sukana 171, 172 

sunna 56, 57, 61, 64, 66, 68, 76, 79, 

81, 85, 97, 99 
Sunnites 187 
suq 103 

Surur, Habib 234 

al-Suyuti, Jalal al-Din 25, 130, 152 

Syria, Syrian 225, 229 

T abaqat al-Kubra al- (Ibn Sa £ d) 26, 190 

Tabari al- 129,186 

tabi ‘a 185 

‘lam 159 

Tadilial- 203 

Taha Husayn 51 

Tahir,’Salah 228 

'tafsir 183, 185 

tahaddi 187, 191 

t d’ifa 171, 191 

ta ‘mir 118 

Ta'rikh ‘ ulamd ’ al-Andalus (Ibn al-Faradi) 
152, 154 

tafoiin al-nubuwwa (also see a’lam al-msd\ 
nubuwwa , nubuwwat al-nisd) 189 
Taifa 170 
tajalli 186 

Takmila li-kitab al-Sila al- (Ibn al-Abbar) 
151, 154 

Talamanca 192 
Talamanki al- 192,193 
talbiya 80 
talqa wafuda 118 
Tama (wife of Sayf) 7 
Tanukhi al- 131-133, 135, 138-140, 
142-146 
taqlid 76 

Tarbiyat Salama Musa (Salama Musa) 

51 

tariq 212 

Tariq, Tawfiq 225, 234 
Taroudant 203 


Tarub (sultana) 171 
tasarrufat 96 

Tashawwuf ila rijal al-tasawwuf al- (al- 
Tadili) 122 

tawdf (also see Ka £ ba) 86-88 
tawahhum 185 

Tawil, Raymonda 63, 64, 66, 67 
Tawq al-hamdma (Ibn Hazm, also see 
Dove’s Neck Ring) 42, 44, 75, 76, 90 
teophany [tajalli) 186 
Toledo 116 
topos, topoi 5, 132, 136 
Troy, Trojans 174 
Tujibi (kings) 192 
Tunisia 99, 205, 222, 224 
Tuqan, Fadwa 56, 58-63, 65, 66 
Turabuha fafardn (Idwar Kharrat) 51 
turath 228 

Turban (wife of al-Yunani) 7, 10, 13- 
15 

Turki, A. M. 76, 90, 91, 193 
Turki, Fawwaz 63, 66, 67 
Turkmen, Turkish 15, 167 
Tyan, E. 124,125 

‘Ubayd Allah 134 
Ubeda 174 
‘ulamd’ 153,192,201 
‘Ulwa (wife of £ Abd al-Wahhab) 4, 5 
‘Umar (companion of Hamza) 10-12, 
14, 17-19 

‘Umar (husband of ‘Atika bint Zayd) 

31, 32 

‘Umar b. Abi Rabi‘a 30, 31 
‘Umar b. al-Khattab 86, 89, 115 
umara’ 133 

Umayyad period, dynasty 30, 31, 34, 
36, 44, 170, 184, 192, 193 
( umda 133 

Umm al-Hasan bint Abi Liwa’ 156 
Umm al-Muqtadir, al-Sayyida Umm al- 
Muqtadir 141-144 
Umm ‘Amr 158 
Umm ‘Atiyya 79, 89 
Umm Musa 141-144 
Umm Salama 79, 82 
Umm Shurayh 158 
Umm ‘Ubayda 141 
umm walad 42, 99, 142 
ummahdt 98,99,101,102,104 
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umur hamida 142 

‘Unayza (in Imru’ al-Qays’ poem) 29 
Unesco 229 
‘urf 106 
msm/ 55 

‘ilyun al-akhbdr 25, 26, 28, 32 

Valencia 157, 173 
Vallve, Joaquin 42 
Velez 45 

virgin, virginity 44, 56, 58, 100, 201- 
206, 209, 211, 213 
Visigoths 150, 174 

Waddah al-Yaman 30 

wahy 184, 185 

wakil 105, 106 

wall 97, 100, 101, 106, 117 

waqf 143 

Wansharishi al- 104, 189 
Washsha al- 33,135 
watha’iq (also see kutub al-wathd’iq, 
muwaththiq, wathiqa) 111-123 
wathiqa (also see kutub al-watha’iq, 
muwaththiq) 95 
West Bank 52-54, 65, 66 
Western al-Andalus 149, 150 
Western art, (artist, concept, models, 
style) 221,222,225 
Western authors 98 
Western dress 226 
Western historians 104 
Western law 97 
Western literature 26 
Western profession 226 
Westernisation, Westernised way, 
atmosphere 65, 223, 226 


Westernism in al-Andalus 151 

wet-nurse 141 

wikala 100 

wildya 100 

wise women 168 

Yahya b. ‘Umar 104 
Yemen 30, 167, 187 
Yunani, al- (son of Hamza) 8, 10, 15, 
16 

Yusuf b. Tashufin 167, 171 
Yusuf Kamal (rince) 222 

Zahiri, Zahirism 76, 77, 87, 90, 185, 
193 * 

Zahran, Yasmin 55, 56, 68 

Zahrban (wife of Hamza) 10—12 

zajal( s) 27 

Zakariya 187 

zandaqa 191 

zann 185 

Zaragoza 192 

zdwiya 99 

Zaynab bint Yusuf 30 
Zaynab bint Ziyad al-Mu’addib 156 
Zaynab (sister of the Almohad Mahdi 
Ibn Tumart) 173 
Zaynab (wife of Yusuf ibn Tashufin) 
167, 171 
Zahirite 186 
Zina 85 
Zionist 53 

Zubayr b. al-‘Awwam al- 32 
Zubin 12 
zuhd 192 
z urf 139 












